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LES  ANATHEMES  D'UNE  M^RE  PAYENNE  CONTRE 

SON  FILS  DEVENU  CHRETIEN, 

Par  M.  Eugene  Revillout. 

Read  7th  November,  1882. 

MoN  cher  maitre  et  ami,  Dr.  Birch,  m'a  communique  un 
papyrus  d^motique  appartenant  k  Mr.  Dodgsou,  et,  sur 
sa  demande,  le  propri^taire  veut  bien  m'autoriser  a  en 
donner  la  notice  k  notre  societe.  Ce  papyrus  est  fort 
int^ressant.  II  contient  une  s^rie  de  maledictions  prononc^es, 
devant  la  divinity,  centre  un  fils,  par  une  mfere,  parlant 
aussi  au  nom  des  manes  de  son  mari.  II  pent  se  comparer 
sous  ce  rapport  au  papyrus  grec  public  par  P^trettini  et  qui 
renferme  des  anathfemes  du  meme  genre,  ayant  egalement  un 
caractfere  religieux,  mais  qui  proviennent  d'ime  fille  et  out 
pour  objectif  son  pfere,  dont  elle  avait  k  se  plaindre.  Ce  qui 
rend  le  papyrus  de  Mr.  Dodgson  beaucoup  plus  curieux  que  le 
papyrus  Petrettini,  c'est  le  motif  meme  des  maledictions.  II  ne 
8*agit  plus  ici  d'une  cause  toute  personnelle  de  mecontente- 
ment.  Non,  la  discussion  a  des  bases  plus  larges,  xm  interet 
plus  eiev^  et  veritablement  social.  II  ne  s'agit  de  rien  moins 
que  de  la  lutte  du  paganisme  ^gyptien  k  son  declin  contre  le 
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chrifitiauisme  k  son  aurore.  Notre  papyrus  est,  k  ce  point  de 
vue,  unique  dans  son  genre,  Jet  mirite  peut-Stre  Tattention 
bienveillante  de  nos  savaptd'icohfrires. 

II  s'agit  d'un  nomip^,  IJetuosor  (Petosor),  fils  de  NespmSte, 

fils  de  Petuariis4»fili.df  %ipanojfri.      Ce  Petosor  s*6tait  con- 

verti  au  chiistmbj^e,  et,  au  baptime,  il  avait,  suivant  une 

coutume  aftsd^'riSpandue,  chang^  son  nom  payen,  qui  signifie 

ledp^  (t'Psirisy  contre  un  nom  chr^tien,  celui  de  Pierre,  Pitros^ 

/gyD(qvart  port6  le  prince  des  apotres.    H  ne  s'^tait  pas  bom^  k 

.  -.  :';  .^  abandonner  ainsi  la  vieille  religion  de  I'Egypte  pour  embrasser 

•.  '• '.  •      la  nouvelle  doctrine  de  TEvangile,  mais  il  parait  que  son  zile 

de  neophyte  Tavait  entrain^  tris  loin  et  qu'il  avait  souvent 

proftr^  des  menaces  contre  le  paganisme  encore  dominant. 

Ceci  se  passait  sans  doute  dans  un  des  momenta  de  paix 
relative  de  I'Eglise.  En  Egypte  le  christianisme  fut  moins 
pers6cut6  qu'ailleurs  jusqu'i  la  persecution  finale  de  Dioclitien, 
dont  les  mart}Tologes  coptes  nous  parlent  si  souvent.  La 
raison  en  est  bien  simple.  Les  Egyptiens,  depuis  la  conquete 
d'Auguste,  avaient  6te  rel^gues  au  dernier  plan  parmi  les 
nations  soumises :  non  seulement,  comme  tant  d'autres,  ils 
n'avaient  pas  la  cit^  romaine,  mais  il  ne  leur  ^tait  meme 
pas  permis  de  I'obtenir  individuellement.  Nous  voyons  par 
les  lettres  de  Pline  et  de  Trajan,  que  Pempereur  ne  pouvait 
accorder  en  Egypte  le  droit  de  cit^  romaine  qu'aux  Alexandiins 
seulement,  et  que,  pour  y  faire  parvenir  un  ^gyptien  de  race, 
il  fallait  d'abord  obtenir  pour  cet  ^gyptien  la  cit6  alexandrine. 
II  serait  trop  long  d'^num^rer  ici  les  mesures  rigoureuses  qui 
faisaient  d^jk  des  malheureux  habitants  de  la  valine  du  Nil  de 
veritables  esclaves  de  la  gl^be,  parqu^s,  chacun  dans  son  nome, 
sans  droit  humain,  pour  ainsi  dire,  des  betes  de  somme  des- 
tinies k  produire  le  bl^  dont  Rome  avait  besoin  et  livr^es  pour 
cela  au  pouvoir  despotique  de  TAugustal,  sans  appel  possible 
k  VEmpereur.  II  importait  pen  alors  aux  maitres  du  monde 
de  savoir  ce  que  pensaient  ou  croyaient  les  pauvres  Egyptiens. 
La  munificence  imperiale  allait  jusqu'i  ordonner  quelques 
reparations  aux  vienx  temples,  k  payer  quelques  pretres,  qui 
servaient  de  ciceroni  aux  nobles  Strangers  et  leur  disaient  la 
bonne  avanture — car  les  Egyptiens  ^taient  les  grands  sorciers 
de  r^poque,  et  les  missionnaires  de  la  gnose  dans  I'empire — et 
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puis  tout  ^tait  fini:  on  s'inqui^tait  peu  des  doctrines  qui 
circulaient  dans  le  peuple  et  qui  s'^taient  r^pandues  avec  une 
etrange  rapidity,  k  cause  des  consolations  qu'elles  ofifraient  aux 
mis^rables  au  milieu  de  leur  abjection.  Aussi  les  persecutions 
centre  le  christianisme  en  Egypte  ne  d^butirent-elles  s^rieuse- 
ment  qu*apr^s  le  moment  oil,  par  une  mesure  gen^rale,  tons 
les  peuples  conquis  devinrent  remains,  et  oi,  par  consequent, 
les  Egyptiens  furent  quelque  chose. 

A  toute  chose  malheur  est  bon.  Les  chr^tiens  d'Egypte 
meprisis,  et  par  cela  m£me  ^pargnes,  s'^taient  peu-i-peu 
fortifies.  Les  payens,  que  le  prophite  tribun  S^nuti  devait 
plus  tard  poursuivre  partout,  le  glaive  et  la  torche  en  main, 
s'etaient  deji  vus,  k  I'^poque  que  nous  Studious,  en  butte,  aux 
attaques  emport^es  de  leurs  compatriotes  chr^tiens,  et  ils  leur 
rendaient  haine  pour  haine.  Jamais  la  tolerance  n'a  ^t^  en 
faveur  dans  la  valine  du  Nil.  Les  violents  s'y  font  toujours 
ime  haute  situation  par  leur  violence  meme,  et  tel  est  le  role 
que  Petuosor,  ou  Pierre,  s'itait  donn^.  Je  serais  irks  port6  k 
croire  que  notre  h^ros  occupait  une  place  importante  dans 
le  clerg6.  Sa  mire  lui  reproche,  depuis  qu'il  s'est  fabriqu^  un 
dieu  qui  tue,  de  vivre  avec  d'autres  dans  Tabondance  et 
d'abandonner  sa  famille,  rest^e  payenne.  Elle  parle  de  ses 
constructions  et  des  menaces  profer^es  alors  par  lui  contre  les 
temples,  ainsi  que  de  ses  parodies  sacrileges  des  rites  divins. 
Elle  le  repr^sente  toujours  comme  une  sorte  de  chef  de  parti ; 
et  c'est  meme  Ik  un  des  principaux  motifs  de  sa  colfere.  EUe 
veut  par  ses  maledictions  venger  la  cause  des  dieux  outrages 
et  attaques  par  son  fils,  et  c'est  pom*  cela  que,  tant  en  son 
propre  nom  qu'en  celui  de  son  defiint  mari,  elle  a  ^crit  la 
protestation  solennelle  dont  nous  allons  donner  lecture. 
Remarquons  seulement  pour  Tintelligence  de  ce  qui  suit  que 
la  pieuse  payenne  ne  veut  plus  conserver  a  Petosor  le  nom  sacr^ 
qu'elle  lui  avait  attribue  k  sa  naissance,  et  qu'elle  r^pugne 
egalement  k  accepter  le  nom  profane  pris  par  le  converti; 
de  son  ancien  nom  Petuosor^  "  le  don  d'Osiris,"  elle  supprime 
done  dans  Tusage  ordinaii-e  rei(5ment  mythologique,  Oaor, 
"Osiris,"  et  se  borne  k  Tappeler  Petu  ou  7m,  "le  don,"  abbrevia- 
tion dont  nous  avons  deji  des  exemples  a  Tepoque  ptoie- 
maique   et  qu'on    pent   comparer    au    nom    propre   hebreu 
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Natliaiij  abr^g6  de  Jonathan^  ou  BaalruUhanj  ^^donn^  par 
Jehovah,"  ou  "  donn6  par  Baal." 

Voici  maintenant,  de  notre  document,  une  version  bien 
rapidement  faite  et  pour  laquelle  je  demanderai  par  conse- 
quent rindulgence  de  mes  bienveillants  auditeurs;*  Cest 
Naichrat,  la  mfere  de  Petosor,  qui  parle,  en  exposant  d'abord 
le  sujet  en  son  nom  personnel. 

"Choiak  21.  Naichrat,  qui  a  enfant^  Tu,  fils  de  NesmSti, 
fils  de  Petuarifese,  fils  de  Psepanofr^,  dit : — "  Je  suis  k  la  porte* 
d'Osiris  et  d'Isis  Hathor.  Je  me  tiens  debout'  prfes  de  celle 
qu'on  aime,*  pr^s  de  celui  qu'on  reoonnait.*  Le  miserable  !• 
Us'  me  donneront  ceci  en  main :  k  savoir  de  le  maudire  "!• 

Ici  elle  s'arrete  et  fait  intervenir  d'abord  Tombre*  v^n^r^e 
du  pfere  de  famille  : — 

"Moi,  Osiris  Nespmfit^  fils  d'Isis,  j'ai  dit  ceci:  P^tros- 
Psipoer !  ^^  Je  ne  t  appellerai  pas  de  ton  nom, "  du  nom  que 
t'a  donni  ta  m^re  !^*  On  appelle  (maintenant)  ton  nom  P6tros 
(Pierre),  fils  de  Petari^s^,^'  fils  de  Psi^panofi't^ !  c'est  ton  nom ! 

*  Je  yaia  donner  les  renvois  permettant  k  tout  Egyptologue  de  ee  rendre  compte 
de  la  premri^e  soQunation.  Cela  suffira,  je  pense,  pour  le  moment.  Je  me 
propose  de  publier  plus  tard  le  mot-^-mot  philologique  complet  de  nos  textes 
si  important!  dans  la  Bevue  Egtfptologique.  (Paris  :  Leroux,  Editeur.)  £n 
attendant,  on  trouvera,  jointe  ^  cet  article,  la  photographie  du  papyrus. 

^  Brugsch,  Diet.,  842.    La  m^re  se  repr^sente  comme  pr^s  de  mourir  et  de 
^mparattre  deyant  Osiris. 
3  Brugsch,  Diet.,  927. 

*  Isis  Hathop,  la  Venus  Egyptienne.     (Conf.  Brugsch,  Diet.,  38.) 

*  Osiris.     Pour  co  mot  recpnnaitre,  Toir  Setna  contrats,  etc.,  etc. 

*  Cette  exclamation  s'^pplique  ^  Petosor.    Cest  le  mpt  hi^rog.  ^-^  "^^^ 

'  Les  dieux  nomm^s  plus  baut. — Pour  les  mpts,  "  donner  en  main,**  voir 
Brugsch,  Diet.,  1609,  1612,  et  1664, 

'  CA^O'Y.     (Conf.  Brugsch,  Djct.,  1280.) 

'  Cest  ici,  comme  nous  Tavons  dit,  le  pfere  mort  de  Petosor  qui  est  censE  parler, 
c*est-k-dire  Nespmdt^,  qui  en  quality  de  bienheureux  est  devenu  un  nouyel 
Osiris,  suiyant  la  doctrine  Egyptienne. 

^^  PsEpoer  est  sans  doute  un  surnom. 

"  C*est-i-dire  comme  nous  le  verronfl  plus  loin,  "  Je  ne  le  nommerai  pas 
Petosor,"  car  c'Etait  lA  son  nom  primitif.     (Conf.  Brugsch,  Diet.,  219  et  860.) 

"  Conf.  Brugsch,  Diet.,  731. 

^  Petosor  Etait,  comme  nous  Tayons  yu,  fils  de  NespmdtE  et  petit-fils  seulement 
de  Petuari^se ;  mais  son  p^re,  dans  son  horreur  du  sacrilege,  renonce  pour  ainsi 
dire  k  sa  patemite  et  saute  son  propre  nom  dans  la  filiation  du  rinegat.  Cest 
du  roste  ce  qu'il  dit  plus  loin,  **  Je  ne  reconnais  pas  mon  ceuvre." 
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"  Fais  moi  connaitre*  ton  coeur  I*  Je  t'ai  donni  du  pain,' 
et  tu  as  d^ponilli*  ta  mire*  au  d^sespoir !  •  Le  Dien  que  tu  t'es 
fabriqu^  tue/  Va  mourir  loin  de  ce  dromos  d'Isis ;  car  je  ne 
reconnais  pas  mon  oeuvre  !  ® 

**  Tu  t'es  fait  connaitre  1*  tu  as  bu  le  vin  de  la  demeure  de 
la  nicropole  ^®  dans  le  lieu"  oil  Ton  prie  '*  le  roi  Osiris  Ounnofri, 

>  Brngsch,  Diet.,  868. 

'  Voir  aussi  poor  eette  plirase  et  la  suiyaDte  la  sefuonde  sommation  (vergo). 
Poor  le  mot  ccBor,  oonf.  Brugsch,  Diet.,  p.  933. 
^  Conf.  Brugseh,  Diet.,  p.  111. 

*  SlVOQI  d^pouiller ;  oomparer  la  seconde  sommaticm. 

'  Lemotm^tf  (mau-t  JULA^t)  e^tici^crit  par  uneyariant^assez  commune 

aux  basses  ipoques  et  qui  le  confond  ayec  la  raeine  ama  et  mat  (yoir  Po^es 
bilingues  de  Moschion  dans  la  Bevue  Sgyptologiquef  Vol.  11,  p.  275),  signifiant 
tubttance.  M.  Bragsch  ayait  d^jd  signal^  cette  confusion  dans  sa  Orammaire 
dSmoiique,  p.  29,  et  ii  expliquait  ainsi  le  d^terminatif  des  membtes  qui  accompagne 
le  mot  tuhstance  et  se  joint  k  la  raeine,  aux  basses  ^poques,  mdme  quand  il  s'agit 
du  nom  de  la  m^re ;  c'est  6galement  le  cas  ici.  Cette  yariante  a  ^t^  choisie  dans  ce 
passage  pour  rendre  les  reproches  plus  touchants :  la  m^re  est  bien  par  excellence 
la  substance  m^me  du  fils. 

*  Confer. :    ft  ^ZT)  O  ^^  "^^^  Brugseh  Diet.,  1020,  sup.  880.     Ce  reproche 

de  duret6  et  d'ingratitude  est  sourent  r6^6t6.  Four  tout  ce  paragraphe  il  faut 
comparer  notre  texte  k  eelui  de  la  seconde  sommaiion,  qui  est  plus  correct.  Ainsi 
Faffixe  personnel  de  tuij  "  j'ai  donn^,"  est  surtout  yisible  dans  la  seconde,  etc. 

'    •^IdQ^^^^^JS^^''^    Brugseh,  Diet.,  411  et  665. 

C*est  du  dieu  des  ehr^tiens  qu'il  s'agit. 

*  Je  ne  te  reconnais  plus  pour  mon  fils.     (Conf.  Brugseh,  Diet.,  730,  399, 
678,  1080,  868,  9^.) 

*  Pour  un  impie,  un  miserable.     (Brugseh,  868.) 

"^  On  pent  yoir  h  ce  sujet  le  eurieux  rhglement  des  choachytes  pubH^  par  moi 
dans  mon  trayail  intitule  Tarieheutes  et  Choachytes  (Zeitschrift  de  M.  Lepsius, 
1880,  pp.  70,  103,  136).  Les  choachytes  charges  des  services  funfebres  pour  les 
niorts  ^taient  obliges,  lors  de  Icurs  offices,  de  boire  eertaines  quantit^s  de  yin 
dans  la  catacombe  mdme.  C*^tait  1^  le  lieu  fun^bre  (Manun)^  dont  parle  notre 
papyrus,  comme  les  documents  hi^rogljphiques  sigiiales  par  M.  Brugseh  dans 
son  dietionnaire  g^graphique  (pp.  260,  261).  Les  rites  funebres  qu*on  y 
accompHssait  etaient  en  Thonneur  d'Osiris  Ounnofre,  le  roi  et  le  dieu  des  morts. 
Or  il  parait  que  Petosor  ou  Pierre  etait  alI6,  peut-^tre  avec  d'autres  ehretiens, 
contrefaire  ces  rites  dans  la  catacombe,  d'unc  fa9on  reput6e  sacrilege,  et  boire  le 
vin  sacr^  des  choaehyter,  qu'il  leur  dtait  interdit  de  transporter  en  leurs  maisons, 
mais  qu'ils  devaient  laisser  dans  le  lieu  fun^bre  oh  ils  accomplissaient  leurs 
liturgies  (yoir  le  r^glement  eit^  plus  hatit).     CoDf.  Brugseh,  Diet.,  1181, 102. 

"  O  I  ©  ayee  le  d^terminatif  funfebre  (o  [73  '^^^). 
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(et  Ik)  tu  as  fait  honte'  k  Ms!  tu  as  bu*  le  vin  des  p^riples 
sacr^Sy  pendant  qno  les  dresses — ^pour  sa  fin — appelent  ta 
femme.* 

"II  a  dit  (ce  Petosor) :  ^Hathor  afini aa  domination  sur  lepays! 
Frappez  la  sur  le  ventre^  et  sur  les  mamelUs '  /  Tu  as  chants. 
— Les  hommes  chantent.* — Tu  verras: — ^ils  vont  passer.' — 

Tu  r^ssusciteras  (ou  tu  te  r^veilleras  I  Tj  ^^^    Iteg^Cl) 

avec  Osiris'  en  ame  lors  de  son  p^riple  celeste." 

Diet.,  1181,  102,  et  1104. 

'  Cette  fin  de  phrase  est  peu  daire.  Yeut-on  dire  que  pendant  que  Petosor 
fiusait  bombance  arec  les  chr^tiens,  sa  femme,  delaiss^  par  lui,  se  moorait  dans 

I  (1   ^^3^  O  ^iw    JH  ^  ^c)'     C*est  possible ;  car  dans  la  suite  nous  Toyons 

un  reproche  analogue.  II  y  est  dit  encore  (comme  plus  haut) :  "  Je  t'ai  donu^  du 
pain,  et  tu  as  d^pouill^  ta  m^re."  Puis  le  texte  ajoute  :  "  Buine  moi,  toi  qui  t'es 
bftti  des  maisons  :  ils  out  abondance  en  leurs  maisons  dans  lesquelles  tu  te  souilles 
— et  toi  tu  Teux  d^molir  les  fondations  des  temples,  renyerser  les  statues  diyines." 
Evidemment  on  reproche  au  converti  son  peu  d' affection  pour  ses  parents  pajens 
et  I'abondance  dont  il  est  suppose  jouir  dans  les  nouveaux  Edifices  sacr^  des 
Chretiens,  par  lesquels  il  veut  remplacer  les  temples  des  idoles.  C'est  dans  cette 
pens^  que  Petosor  se  serait  ^cri^  :  "  Hathor  a  fini  sa  domination  sur  le  pays ! 
Frappez  (cette  impudique)  sur  le  Tentre  et  sur  les  mamelles,"  etc.,  etc.  Ck>nf . 
Brugsch,  Diet.,  661,  931,  1639. 

*  Ou  plus  exactement  encore :  sur  les  parties  sexuelles,  x^^  (voir  Brugsch, 
Diet.,  1124).    Pour  les  mamelles  le  mot  employ^  est  mna  (ibid.,  p.  645). 

^  Les  hommes  {n  remu)  sont  au  pluriel,  et  ]e  yerbe  au  singulier,  suirant  une 
r^gle  bien  connue  pour  les  collectifs.  Confer. :  turba  ruit  ou  ruunt,  ra  (<aa  rptx^^t 
etc.  Les  hommes  qui  chantent  sont  les  amis  et  les  disciples  de  Petosor,  suivant 
en  tout  son  exemple. 

*  Et  alors  ce  sera  pour  6tre  jug^  par  luL  (Pour  le  mot  bi,  ame,  conf .  Brugsch, 
Diet.,  370.) 

7  Uf  na  sini.  (Conf.  Brugsch,  Diet.,  1240 ;  Gram.  D6m.,  143.)  La  3«  pers. 
ting,  est  employee  pour  la  3"  pers.  plur.,  parcequ'il  s'agit  d'un  coUectif . 

8  d  ±lj.  pour  M  J>i  (Brugsch,  Diet.,  1480)  dont  la  forme 
causatiye  est    1 1  fl             v\  ^  yT^    (Ibid.)      Le  mot  que  nous  ayons  traduit 


plus  haut  pSriples  est  \^ 


A/S/W>A 
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Apris  cette  objurgation  path^tique  et  vraiment  ^loquente, 
la  mire  continue  d'une  fafon  plus  douce  et  plus  attendrie : — 

"Tu  as  chass^^  les  malheureux  poiu-  la  libation  du  com- 
mencement de  I'ann^e,*  et  toi  tu  as  bu*  avec  les  impies/ 

"  Maintenant  dis : — Le  soir  *  (de  la  vie)  est  venu  pour  moL 
Je  suis  oblig6*  de  passer/  Le  moment®  de  la  supplication* 
est  sur  moiy  c'est-i-dire  la  mort.*®  lis  vont  m'entrainer*^  pris 
de  ma  mire. 

**  (Car)  il  est  poiur  toi,  Osiris  I  Tu  passeras  k  Tinstant  en 
ses  demeures  funibres,  en  la  main  des  chasseurs  d'ames !  tu 
es  ivre"  (mais  ils  le  riveilleront) 

"Ce  sont  leurs  agents^*  qui  jettent**  Thomme  au  feul^* 

»  Brugech,  Diet.,  940. 

'  Le  oommencement  de  ranu^  sacr^,  concordant  primitiyement  ayec  le 
leyer  de  Sothis  et,  penaait  on,  ayec  Tinondation  du  Nil  (yoir  le  d^ret  de  Canope), 
(tait  une  grande  f Ste  chez  les  Egjptiens,  f6te  que  nous  yojons  indiqu^  dans  tous 
les  calendriers  hi^roglyphiques.  II  pfurait  que  ce  jour  \k  on  faisait  des  libations 
sacr^  auxquelles  tout  le  monde  prenait  part,  m6me  les  pauyres.  Pour  les  mots 
h€U-renpe,  oommencement  de  I'ann^,  voir  Brugsch,  Diet.,  931. 

»  Brugsch,  Diet.,  1181. 

*  Les  Egjptiens  ayaient  des  lois  c^remonielles  sur  les  impuret6s  l^gales  tr^s 
analogues  k  celled  des  Juifs.  J'ai  d^k  signal^  la  sCquestration  des  femmes  dans 
une  chambre  speeiale  k  certaines  ^poques,  usage  que  les  eontrats  d^motiques 
nous  ont  appris  et  que  Ton  trouye  ^galement  dans  le  16vitique.  M.  Chabas,  notre 
bien  regrette  maitre,  a  signal^  bien  d'autres  interdictions  curicuses  du  mdme 
genre,  et  Mr.  Miller  est  en  train  de  publier  une  curieuse  inscription  grecque  de 
Ftol^maTs,  renfermant  k  ce  sujet  des  textcs  tr^s  positifs  et  trt^s  importants. 
Le  mot  que  nous  traduisons  **  impies,"  yeut  littoral lement  dire  "  oeil  de  mort." 

(Conf.  Brugsch,  Diet.,   405  et  676.)      En   th^bain   le  mot  fi^.XgpULO'ff 

s'employait  aussi  (comme  ^.^XflGJULtJOOTI  en  memphitique)  pour  designer 

les  Blemmyes  qui  d^yast^rent  I'^gjpte  k  I'^poque  romaine.  Voir  mon  MSmoire 
•wr  let  Blemmyes  dans  tome  yiii  (2*  partie,  1'"  s^rie)  des  M^moires  present^s, 
etc.,  k  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  etc. 

*  Brugsch,  Diet.,  868. 

*  &P^    gSlOX.     (Conf.  Brugsch,  Diet.,  982,  et  suiv.) 

7  Brugsch,  Diet.,  1240.  «  Brugsch,  Diet.,  777. 

9  Brugsch,  Diet.,  1632.  »®  Brugsch,  Diet.,  676. 

"  CtJOK,  trahere. 

^2  Brugsch,  Diet.,  1565. 

^  Pour  ce  sens  de  ret  V\  yoir  ma  "  Chrestomathie  d^motique." 

^*  Pour  ce  mot  yoir  les  eontrats  de  prets  de  bU. 

"  Variante  d^motique  fr^quente  du  mot  |  A ,  copte  ^CIJ . 
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**  Je  pinitre*  pris  d'eux  en  disant:  venez*  amener*  k 
purification  (COTCJ)  I  Ouvrez*  moi  la  porte*  pour  que  je  vous 
fasse  supplication.  Je  parle  sur  votre  t€te  1  •  Je  vous  supplie ! 
....  —  Mais  toi,  tu  leur  as  ordonn^'  de  ne  pas  le  faire  (par  tes 
crimes)." 

Ici  les  lacunes  et  I'^tat  de  deterioration  du  papyrus  ne  me 
permettent  plus  la  traduction  suivie;  tout  ce  que  je  puis  voir 
c'est  que  la  mire  continue  k  peindre  les  seines  d'outre  tombe 
et  le  jugement  qui  attend  son  fils  p^cheur.  H  ne  faut  pas 
oublier  en  effet  que  les  Egyptiens  croyaient  aussi  que  le  feu^ 
apris  bien  d'autres  ipreuves,  itait  destin^  k  punir  difinitive- 
ment  les  damnis  dans  I'autre  vie.  Notre  document  n'est 
pas  seul  k  nous  parler  des  tourments  de  Tenfer  ^gyptien  et 
du  feu  prepare  pour  les  pecheurs.  Les  peintures  et  inscrip- 
tions des  sarcophages,  ainsi  que  le  livre  de  rhemisphire 
inferieur,  etc.,  sont  pleins  de  traditions  du  mSme  genre,  dont 
la  forme  mSme  a  ite  conservee  d'une  fayon  bien  remarquable 
par  les  Coptes  convertis.  On  pent  voir  ce  que  j*ai  dit  \k 
dessus  dans  mes  articles  sur  lea  Affrea  de  la  Mori  chez  les 
Egyptiena^  publics  dans  la  Revue  ^gyptologique.^  Aussi  Naichrat, 
cette  pauvre  mire,  ne  tarit-elle  point  sur  ce  sujet — ainsi 
qu'on  le  voit  encore  bien  dans  les  versets  tris  deterioris 
qui  suivent  et  ou  elle  peint  son  malheureux  fils  suppliant 
en  vain  le  roi  Osiris  Ounnofri  et  les  monstres  mangeui^s 
d'hommes  qui  sont  charges  de  tuer  les  michants. 

C'est  sur  cette  question  que  se  termine  le  recto  du  papyrus. 
Le  commencement  du  verao  appartient  encore  k  la  meme  s^rie 
d'id^es.  II  debute  par  la  phrase  finale  de  cette  premiire 
sommation   (ayant  trait  sans  doute  a  la  sentence  du  juge 

'  Bnigschi  Diet.,  64;  oopte  ^JULOT. 
3  Brugach,  Diet.,  82. 

*  P  ^^  J^  i^pond  au  mot  «»,  copte  OYOOIt,      (Conf.  Bfugsch,  Diet., 

1266.) 

*  Brugsch,  Diet.,  1182-1188. 
«  Brugsch,  Diet.,  1701* 

7  Conf.  Brugsch,  Diet.,  1568^     Ce  mot  signifia  toujours  ordonner  dans  les 
d^crets  de  Bosette  et  de  Canope. 

8  Vol.  I,  p.  139 ;  II,  pp.  18,  64. 
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Cantre  aon  Fils  devenu  Chritien.  y 

BuprSme) :  '*  H  Ta  chased  dehors  du  pays !  Faites  entendre 
ces  choses  "  I 

Yient  ensnite,  apr^s  iin  blanc,  une  seconde  soramation 
ou  un  second  anath^me,  comme  on  voudra  I'appeler.  Cette 
seconde  sommation  est  r6dig6e  sur  le  meme  modMe  que  la 
premiere  et  en  reproduit  les  principaux  articles,  mais  avec 
de  nouvelles  amplifications^  peut-Stre  plus  ^loquentes  encore. 

La  voici. 

"  JTai  dit  ceci  2 — 

**Ptu,  fils  de  Nespmfit^,  je  t'ai  enlevi  le  nom  que  t'a  donn6 
ta  mere.  Je  ne  t'appellerai  pas  de  ton  nom,  c'est-i-dire: 
Petosor,  fils  de  NespmSt^. — Fais  moi  connaitre  ton  coeur  ; — 
je  t'ai  donn^  du  pain,  et  tu  as  d6pouill6  ta  mfere. — Ruine  moi,' 
toi  qui  t'es  bdti  ies  maisons.  lis  ont  abondance  en  leurs 
maisons,  dans  lesquelles  tu  te  souilles.'  Tu  chantes : — Dimo- 
liasez  les  !  Qu'on  enUve  le  temple  et  les  statues  divines  !  Avant 
qu'ils  le  fassent,  je  ferai*  aller  vers  toi.  Je  viendrai  k  toi.  Je 
te  ferai  demolir  toi-mSme.  Je  te  ferai  ouvrir  les  yeux  sur 
ces  choses.  Avant  qu'ils  le  fassent,  tu  mourras,  0  le  plus 
mauvais  des  pires ! 

'*  J'ai  prie  I  J'ai  parl6 1  Celui  \k  (le  dieu)  m'a  fait 
t'immoler  k  lui  avant  qu'ils  le  fassent 

"  Voili  ce  que  j'ai  dit  k  Pamaut,  fils  d'Horsiesi,*  k  savoir : — 
Ecris  ces  requites. — Qu'on  leur  donne  accomplissement  I 

*'  Reconnais  toi,  malheureux  !*  Si  tu  ne  lis  pas  ces  choses 
devant  eux  (devant  les  dieux),  eux  ils  te  feront  bien  recon- 
naitre  le  mal  (que  tu  as  commis)." 

A  cet  endroit  la  dernifere  ligne  de  la  seconde  sommation 
se  rencontre  avec  des  lignes  icrites  en  sens  inverse,  c'est-a- 

'  Cette  insistanee  sur  ce  chapitre  semble  prouver  que  Petosor  avait  fait  raloir 
contre  sa  m^re  les  droits  qu'il  tenait  de  son  p^re  et  VaTait  ainsi  d^pouill^e, 
probablement  pour  subvenir  aux  oeuyres  chr^tiennes  et  aux  constructions  qu'il 
aTait  entreprises. 

*  Cest  ici  un  dieu — sans  doute  Osiris  —qui  parle  paf  la  bouche  de  Nalfchrat. 

*  n  est  tr^s  probable  que  le  scribe,  auquel  la  m^re  B*6tait  adress^e,  aura 
besQOOup  contribu^  k  la  redaction  de  ces  petites  compositions  litt^raires. 

*  Nalchrat  fait  encore  en  terminant  un  appel  h.  son  fils  afin  de  Tamener  au 
repentir ;  nom  yerrons,  dans  la  troisi^mc  sommation,  que  ses  efforts  fui^nts  vains. 
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dire  en  debutant  par  le  bas  du  verso.  CTest  una  troisi&me 
sommation  de  Naichrat,  mais  celle-d  est  si  effac6e  qu'on  ne 
peut  presque  rien  en  tirer ;  on  remarquera  qn'elle  a  iti  ^crite 
plusieurs  mois  aprfes — elle  est  dat6e  du  mois  d'6piphL  Apr&9 
la  date,  elle  debute  par  ces  mots : — 

*'  A  dit  Naichrat,  qui  a  enfant^  Tti,  fils  de  NespmSt^,  fils  de 

Petuarifes^  : — Je  ne  puis  le  cacher  ( ).     Je  n'ai  pu 

ouviir  ses  yisux.     H  n'a  pas quand  j'ai  parl^,  quand 

j'ai  prie Pitros  Ps^poer,  je  ne  t'appellerai  pas  de  ton 

nora,  du  nom  que  t'a  donni  ta  mire " 

Je  ne  vois  plus  la  suite,  mais  il  me  semble  qu'en  voili 
assez  pour  reconnaitre  le  caractire  tout  particulier  de  ce 
document.  Petosor  est  somm^,  k  trois  reprises,  avec  de  longs 
intervalles,  de  revenir  au  bien,  c'est-J^-dire  k  la  religion  de  ses 
pires,  faute  de  quoi  il  est  livr^  aux  dieux  vengeurs.  Notre 
papyrus  nous  montre  done  k  quel  point  les  passions  religeuses 
etaient  alors  surexcit^ea  dans  la  valine  du  Nil.  II  se  livrait  en 
eflFet  un  combat  bien  vif  entre  les  partisans  des  divers  cultes 
et  des  di verses  doctrines  pliilosophiques.  Les  uns — com  me 
notre  payenne  —  etaient  pieusement  attach6s  k  la  vieille 
religion  de  leur  pays;  les  autres  Etaient  devenus  franche- 
ment  ^picuriens  et  n  accomplissaient  plus  que  par  habitude 
les  rites  funibres,  sans  pour  cela  croire  k  la  vie  future — 
comme  nous  le  voyons  dans  Ten-tete  biographique  d^motique 
du  papyrus  bDingue  Rhind,  que  MM.  Birch  et  Bnigsch  ont  les 
premiers  fait  connaitre.  D'autres  Etaient  devenus  ardemment 
Chretiens,  comme  sans  doute  notre  Petosor  et  ces  innombrables 
martyrs  qui  devaient  bientot  apr^s  illustrer  le  christianisme 
igyptien.  D'autres — comme  les  magiciens  des  papyrus  gnos- 
tiques  de  Leide,  Loudres,  et  Paris — essayaient,  au  milieu 
des  pratiques  les  plus  immondes,  de  fusionner  ensemble  les 
diverses  doctrines,  et  particuUerement  les  religions  6gyptienne 
et  grecque  et  la  religion  juive.  C'est  de  ce  mouvement, 
epure  (par  suite  du  contact  et  du  nouveau  melange  des  idees 
chr^tiennes)  et  plus  savamment  systematise  suivant  Tenseigne- 
ment  de  T^cole  saite,^  qu'est  sorti,  selon  la  remarque  form  elle 
et   irks  exacte   de   TertulUen,  le  singulier  gnosticisme   de 

*  Je  reviendrai  sur  cette  branche  tr^  int^ressante  de  la  question. 
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Valentin.^  Enfin,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  T^cole  do  philosophes 
sceptiqiies  k  laquelle  appartient  le  livre  des  entretiena  du  Chacal 
et  de  la  Cliatte.  Ce  livre  d^motique  est  ^galement  des  plus 
int^ressants  k  consulter  pour  Fhistoire  des  premiers  si^cles 
du  christianisme,  auqtiel  il  fait  visiblement  allusion.  Je  ne 
puis  ^happer  k  la  tentation  d'en  citer  ici  un  passage  curieux 
oh.  il  est  question  de  la  doctrine  de  la  chants  chr^tienne  k 
regard  des  ennemis,  charity  que  parait,  du  reste,  avoir  pen 
pratiqu^e  notre  hiros  Petosor. 

Dans  la  partie  des  discussions^  de  la  chatte  et  du  chacal  k 
laquelle  je  faia  allusion  on  en  etait  venu  k  ces  grandes 
questions  tout -i- fait  vitales  pour  Thunianit^,  qui  ont 
preoccup^  I'esprit  de  Job  et  qu'il  dramatise  dans  son 
admirable  poeme :  le  bien,  le  mal,  la  responsabilite  humaine^ 
la  retribution  finale. 

Ici  le  cadre  de  la  dispute  s'est  encore  ^largi. 

Job  et  ses  amis  croyaient  ^galement  k  Dieu  et  k  la 
providence.  Us  discutaient  seulement  sur  la  maniere  dont 
s'exer^ait  cette  providence,  ainsi  que  la  juste  retribution  du 
bien  et  du  mal  qui  en  est  la  consequence  forc^e,  soit  dans 
cette  vie,  soit  dans  I'autre.  C'^tait,  sous  uue  autre  forme, 
Tobjet  des  preoccupations  de  Socrate  au  moment  de  sa  mort, 
preoccupations  se  rattachant  toujours,  comme  a  leur  racine, 
au  principe  d'une  divinite  paternelle,  presidant  aux  destinees 
du  monde. 

Dans  notre  livre  demotique,  c'est  ce  principe  meme  qui 
est  attaque.  Pour  trouver  dans  Thistoire  philosophique 
quelque  chose  de  vraiment  analogue  aux  theories  que  le 
chacal  Kouji  expUque  k  la  chatte  ethiopienne,  il  faut  des- 
cendre  jusqu'k  notre  temps  et  consulter  les  livres  d'un  illustre 
savant  anglais,  lAx.  Darwin. 

Struggle  for  life. — Tel  parait  etre  la  devise  de  notre  chacal, 
et  c'est  cette  devise  qu'il  commente,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans 

'  Voir  ^  ce  Bujet  notre  travail  intitule  *'  Premiere  6tude  sur  le  Mouvement 
de8  esprits  pendant  les  premiers  si&cles  de  notre  ^re.     Le  philosopbe  Secundus." 

*  J'emprunte  ce  passage  des  entretiens  de  la  cbatte  et  du  chacal  4  mon 
article  public  dans  la  nom^ro  de  la  Retme  egyptologique  qui  ya  parattre  (2"  annee, 
p.  84,  et  soir.)  ;  mais  j'ai  reyu  et  corrig^  la  traduction  sur  beaucoup  de  points, 
d'apr^  mes  mot-4-root  post^rienrs,  faits  pendant  mon  cours  de  demotique  au 

LOUTTV. 
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les  pages  qui  vont  suivre,  en  en  cherchant  les  causes  et  en 
en  d^duisant  les  consequences  avec  une  logique  impitoyable. 

Selon  ce  systgme,  il  n'y  a  ni  divinity  protectrice,  ni 
retribution  finale.  Le  mal,  les  riolences  qui  se  passent  sur  la 
terre,  sont  voulus  par  la  divine  nature ;'  tons  les  vivants  sont 
faits  pour  s'entremanger.  Le  plus  fort  opprime  le  plus 
faible ;  c'est  la  loi  m^e  de  son  6tre.  II  faut  que  les  plus 
faibles  disparaissent  pour  entretenir  la  vie  des  autres.  Ventre 
affame  n'a  pas  d'oreilles  et  c'est  bonder  centre  son  estomac 
que  d'avoir  des  idies  de  justice,  de  doucetn-,  d'honngtet^,  de 
retribution  divine.     Le  mal  est  le  souverain  bien. 

Notre  chacal  est  un  irudit,  et,  d'ailleurs,  il  a  pour  lui  la 
grande  autorite  du  vautoinr — le  vautour,  symbole  de  Maut, 
mire  des  dieux  I  II  faconte  k  ce  sujet  comment  Isis  fut  un 
jour  scandalisee  des  precedes  brutaux  de  cet  oiseau  divin. 
L'epouse  de  VEtre  bofi  fit  des  reproches  au  vautour  siu*  sa 
condtdte^  Mais  le  vautour  lui  r^pondit  que,  lui  aussi,  il  avait 
eu  des  scrupules  sous  ce  rapport,  et  que,  degoute  des  exces 
dont  le  raonde  etait  plein^  il  aVait  alors  resolu  d'etudier  cette 
question,  et,  en  attendant  la  solution,  de  s'abstenir  de  tout 
massacre.  II  tint  parole  jusqu'au  soir.  Mais  le  soir,  sa  gorge 
etait  dessechee  et,  dans  Tintervalle,  Testomac  aidant,  il  avait 
reflechi. 

Ce  fut  comme  une  vision  t  tme  revelation  divine  des 
secrets  de  Ra,  le  maitre  des  dieux ;  et  cette  revelation  etait 
celle  qtie  certains  esprits  devaient  chefcher  pltis  tard  sous 
ces  mots  de  Darwin  :  la  lutfe  pour  la  vie. 

On  verra  le  detail  des  pretives  dans  le  diseours  de  notre 
chacal,  auquel  nous  voulons  eonsefver  intacts  ses  droits 
d'auteur.  Qu'il  nous  efuflSse  de  dire  que  la  chatte  ethio- 
pienne,  imbue  des  vieilles  traditions  religieuses,  ne  voulut 
pas  se  rendre  a  ses  arguments,  qu  il  etayait  ponrtant  de 
nombreuses  citations,  quelque  peu  transformees,  des  textes 
sacres  de  I'Egypte.  Elle  defendit  meme  avec  un  certain 
talent  des  idees  se  rapprochant  beaucoup,  peut-etre  incon- 
sciemment,  des  doctrines  chretiennes,  qui  tendaient  k  se 
repandre  partout  dans  la  valiee  du  Nil.  Le  chacal  fut  done 
oblige  de  revenir  k  la  charge.  Cette  fois,  voulant  en  finir, 
il  fit  tete  et  s'attaqua  directement,  bien  qu'en  paraboles,  a 
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cet  axiome  chr^tien,  qu'on  chercherait  en  vain  dans  la  morale 
igyptienne,  dija  si  pure  ponrtant :  Fais  le  bien  pour  le  maly  on, 
sons  la  forme  cit^e  par  lui :  on  complote  contre  toi — tu  arriverasj 
tu/eras  le  bien. 

L'apologue  qn'il  nous  raconte  a  pour  but  de  nous  montrer 
que  cette  maxime  n'est  qu'une  ruse  de  guerre  des  forts,  qui 
sont  habiles  et  qui  veulent  persuader  aux  faibles  de  se  laisser 
manger.  On  se  souvient  sans  doute  de  la  fable  du  lion 
malade  et  du  renard.  L'apologue  du  lion  et  des  chacals 
repr^sente  la  meme  donn^e. 

Nous  allons  maintenant  en  arriver  k  notre  texte. 

C'est  le  chacal  Eoufi  qui  parle : — 

"Vois  I'oiseaul  Ecoute  I'oiseau!  II  dit: — "Ce  que  le 
voisin  me  fait,  cela  aussi  je  le  lui  fais." 

"  — Le  vautour  divorait  les  abu^  de  la  montagne.  Isis  vit 
cet  oiseau  qui  n'epargnait  nul  autre.  II  arriva  un  jour  qulsis 
lui  dit :  Voyons  I  oiseau  I  mon  ceil  est  choqu6  de  tes  actions  et 
ma  vue  de  tes  m^aits.  L'oiseau  dit :  II  en  est  ainsi  parcequ'il 
m'est  arrive  ce  qui  n'est  arriv^  k  aucun  autre  oiseau  volant,  en 
dehors  de  moi.  Isis  lui  dit :  Oiseau,  qu'est  cela  ?  L'oiseau 
dit :  Cest  quand  j'ai  vu  jusqu'au  mauvais  principe  du  monde, 
et  quand  j'ai  connu  I'univers  jusqu'i  I'abyme.  Isis  lui  dit : 
Oiseau,  comment  cela  t'est  il  arriv^  ?  L'oiseau  reprit :  Cela 
m'est  arrive  parceque  je  me  suis  attard^  k  la  maison,  et  que 
j'ai  laissi  mon  repas  en  disant :  Grande  est  la  vision  que  je 
ferai.  Je  m^diterai  k  cela,  et  je  resterai  dans  ma  maison. 
En  consequence  je  n'ai  pas  mang^  aprfes  cela,  parceque,  de 
meme  que  ton  ceil  ^tait  cheque,  mon  ceil  aussi  etait  cheque 
en  voyant  ces  choses,  Je  restai  done  encore.  Mais  ce  qui 
m'est  arrivi  a  moi  n'est  arriv^  a  aucun  autre  oiseau  volant,  en 
dehors  de  moi.  Cela  m'a  ^t^  donn6  quand  j'ai  enchante 
le  ciel  pour  ^center  ce  qui  s'y  passe,  quand  j'ai  ejatendu  ce 
que  Ba,  le  disque,  le  maitre  des  dieux,  a  ^tabli  pom*  le  monde, 
ohaque  jour,  dans  la  nuit.  Isis  dit:  Voyons,  oiseau,  ce  qui 
t'est  arrive  et  pourquoi.  H  lui  dit :  Cela  m'est  arriv^  parce- 
que je  n'ai  pas  port^  la  nourriture  k  ma  bouche  pendant  le 
jour,  et  que  je  n'ai  pas  mang^  non  plus  aprfes  que  le  disque 
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* 
du  soleil  s'est  couch6;  ccur,  lorsque  je  taxde  ainsi  jusqu'au 

soir,  ma  gorge  est  difis^ch^e. 

^'  Voilk  qu'Isis  vit  roisean  et  lea  choses  qui  ^taient  dans 
son  coeur.  II  passa  un  moment  &  rire.  L'oiseau  comprit 
qulsis  avait  vu  pourquoi  il  riait.  L'oiseau  reprit :  C'est  une 
parole  vraie  que  celle-ci  Cest.  une  audition  d'lm  oiseau  k 
Dieu  celle  qui  fut  k  moi,  ime  audition  divine  venant  du  ciel 
sur  la  terre.  Le  reptile  meme  fait  annonce  de  cela  devant 
moi,  et  je  fais  semblablement  pour  lui,  reptile.  L'insecte  sir 
(le  ciron),  qui  est  a  Tarriire  de  Dieu  par  sa  misire,  le  lizard 
le.  mange.  Et  ce  qu'il  fait,  on  le  lid  fait.  La  chauve  souris 
mange  le  lizard.  Le  serpent  mange  la  chauve  souris.  Le 
faucon  mange  le  serpent  sur  la  mer ; — car  l'oiseau  entend  cela! 

"  Isis  regarda  Toiseau  pour  voir  si  cela  ^tait  vrai.  Isis  vit 
dans  la  mer.  Elle  vit  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  I'eau  et  se  qui 
^tait  arriv6  au  serpent  et  au  faucon.  Isis  dit :  Vois !  oiseau  I 
Cest  v6rit6  complete  que  toutes  les  paroles  que  tu  as  dites. 
Pendant  que  tu  parlais,  j'ai  fait  leur  piise  en  consideration. 
EUles  se  sont  toutes  trouv6es  vraies  devant  moi. 

"  L'oiseau  poursuivit : 

"On  a  fait^  que  le  seipent  et  le  faucon  tombent  dans  la 

mer.  Mange  cela  le  poisson  at  (  ^^)  ^^  7  babite. 
On  a  fait  que  le  gryphon  mange  le  poisson  aty  et  que  le 

'^^Vt,)* 

II  reste  dans  les  cavemes :  on  en  a  fait  un  lion  dans  la  mer. 
II  fait  proie  du  poisson  nar  dans  les  coins.  lis  ont  fait  cela 
(les  dieux).    Un  serref  (oiseau  monstrueux,  le  roch  des  arabes, 

en  hieroglyphes    I         ^  les  flaire.      H   les  saisit  dans   ses 

griffes  k  I'instant.  II  les  emporte  par  la  rapine  dans  les 
terres  celestes.  lis  ont  fait  cela.  Voilk  qu'il  le«  depose. 
II  les  d6chire  sur  la  montagne  devant  lui.  II  en  fait  sa 
nourriture.  Si  je  die  une  parole  fausse,  viens  avec  moi  a  la 
montagne  superieure!  Je  te  les  ferai  voii*,  O  Isis!  dechir^s 
et  palpitants  devant  lui  tandis  qu'il  en  fait  sa  nourriture. 
"A  ces  mots  le  vautour   emporta  Isis  k  la  montagne; 

*  Tuu  setf  i\a  ont  fait  cela.    Cette  expreBsion,  qui  s^  repete  Bans  cesee  dans 
cette  partie  du  r^it,  a  trait  k  la  fatalite. 
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toutes  lea  paroles  qu'avait  dites  Maut  ^talent  des  paroles 
vraies ;  Isis  vit,  et  entendit  Poiseau,  crier : 

"H  n'y  a  rien  sur  la  terre  que  ce  que  fait  le  dieu — la 
parole  qu'il  prononce  dans  la  nuit.  Celui  qui  fait  une  chose 
bonne  la  voit  se  retoumer  pour  lui  en  chose  mauvaise.  Celle- 
]k  apr^  celle-ci. 

'*  J^oute  Toiseau  I  Qu'en  est-il  du  meurtre? — Le  lionl  le 
serref  lui  fait  violence. — On  le  laisse  les  prier  (prier  les  dieux). 
Entends  I'oiseau !    Vois  I'oiseau ! — CTest  la  virit^  1 

**  Est-ce  que  tu  ne  sais  pas  que  le  serref  est  le  plus  fort 
animal  du  monde  entier,  oelui-lk  I  le  roi  terrible  de  quiconque 
est  sur  la  terre,  celui-Ui  I  La  retribution ! — II  n'y  pas  de  r^tri- 
buteur  pour  la  lui  r^tribuer  1 — Son  nez  est  celui  de  Taigle,  son 
oeil  celui  de  Thomme,  ses  flancs  ceux  du  lion,  ses  oreilles  celles 
des  ....  ses  ^caiUes  celles  de  la  tortue  de  mer,  sa  queue  celle 
du  serpent. — Quel  souffle  (quel  etre  anim^)  est  de  cette  sorte 
quand  il  &appe.     Qui  done  au  monde  est  semblable  ? 

**La  mort  est  la  retribution  supreme — le  roi  terrible  de 
quiconque  est  encore  sur  le  monde. 

*' Tu  sais  cela — Celm  qui  tue^  est  ce  quon  le  Uiera!  Celui 
qui  ordonne  de  tuer,  ne  le  tuera-t-on  pas  lui  meme^  comme 
retribution  ?  ' 

*'  II  faut'  que  je  te  dise  ces  paroles  pour  faire  entrer  ceci 
dans  ton  coeur:  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  moyen  d'ecarter*  le  dieu,  le 
soleil,  le  disque  sublime,  la  retribution  venant  de  Dieu. 

"  Les  dieux  prennent  soin  de  qui  done  sur  la  terre,  depuis 
rinsecte  sir  (le  ciron)  qui  n'a  personne  plus  petit  que  lui,  et 

1  C'est  encore  une  citation  des  lirres  saints  ^gjptiens,  d^toum^e  de  son  sens 
Teritable.  Le  chapitre  125  du  Bituel  contenant  le  decalogue  ^gyptien,  fait  dire 
au  def unt  dans  sa  confession  negative :  "  Je  n*ai  pas  tue,  je  n'ai  pas  fait  tuer/'  de 
mdme  qu'il  lui  fait  dire  :  "  point  de  craintif  ni  d'indigent  par  mon  fait ;  je  n'ai 
pa0  fait  ce  qui  est  Tabomination  des  dieux ;  je  n'ai  pas  fait  tort  au  ser?iteur 
derant  son  maitre ;  je  n'ai  pas  fait  avoir  faim  ;  je  n'ai  pas  fait  avoir  soif ;  je  n'ai 
pas  fait  pleurer." — (Voir  mon  ^ition  du  Rituel  demotique  de  Pamonth.) 

'  Mot-^-mot :  "  comme  prix."  C'est  le  mot  tety  copte  CtOT",  pretio  redimere. 
Confer.  Brugsch  Diet.,  p.  1335. 

'  Le  texte  a  la  forme  optative  COpIXCO ,  "  que  je  dise." 

^  Autre  expressions  des  livres  saints  ^gyptiens  (6galement  d^tournee  de  son 
sens  primitif)  ;  le  chapitre  125  du  Bituel  defend  (tarriter  un  dieu  dam  sd 
mamfeslcUion.     (Voir  RUuel  de  Pamonth,  pp.  24-25.) 
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qiii  puisse  parveiiir  k  son  ignominie,  jusqu'au  serrefy  qui  n'a 
personne  plus  grand  que  lui  ? 

"  Le  bien,  le  mal,  que  Ton  fait  sur  la  terre,  c'est  Ra  qui  le 
fait  recevoir  en  disant :  Que  oela  arrive  I 

^^  On  dit :  Je  suis  petit  de  taille  decant  le  soleil  et  il  me 
voit,  De  meme  qu^est  aa  vae^  de  mime  eon  flaxTy  eon  audition. 
Qui  done  sur  la  terre  lui  ichappe  encored  II  voit  ce  qui  est 
dans  Vosuf} 

"  — II  en  est  ainsi — et  celui  qui  mange  un  oeuf  est  comme 
celui  qui  tue.* 

"  Leur  pri^re  (la  priire  des  victimes  du  meurtre)  ne  restera 
pas  enoore  apris  eux  et  pour  eux.  Si  je  me  transporte  dans 
la  bonne  demeure*  pour  les  y  voir,  la  prifere  pour  leur  pro- 
tection—pour le  sang  des  victimes  qu'on  a  tu^es, — on  ne  la 
fait  pas  parvenir  devant  Ra. 

"On  dit:  lis  meurent,  mats  on  recherchera  leurs  os.  On 
les  contentera  aprh  leur  mort,  lis  prient  en  implorant  la  prO' 
iection  des  dieux  et  des  hommes  a  V occasion  de  leur  sang} 

" — C'est  pour  calmer  leur  coeurl  car  si  je  parle  de  la  I'^tri- 
bution  de  leiu*  vengeance,*-— de  cette  retribution  qui  accomplit 
enfin  leur  demande  de  protection  pour  leur  donner  paix — 
je  ne  dis  pas  la  v^rit^ ;  car  la  priire  ne  tue  pas  le  coupable — 
jamais ! — D  sera  aprfes — il  vivra — il  mourra.  D  n'^cartera  pas 
cela  aussi. 

"  Que  je  te  fasse  meme  savoir,  0  chatte,  que,  toi  meme,  tu 
n'es  pas  celle  que  la  retribution*  ne  frappera  point.  Je 
t'apprendrai  que  la  chatte  meurt— cette  autre  immortelle — 
toi,  0  chatte,  k  qui  on  donne  la  retribution  et  la  sentence  du 

^  Autre  citation  eacr^ :  les  textes  religieux  disent  sans  oesse  que  Ra  a  conuu 
ses  elu8^-et  partiouli^rement  les  rois  qui  devaient  le  representor  sur  terre — pendant 
qu'ils  ^t-aient  dans  Toeuf,  c*e8t-4-dire  d^s  leur  conception  et  blen  aTant  leur 
naissance. 

'  n  d^truit  de  m^me  un  Stre  vivant ;  et  cependant  on  ne  se  fait  pas  sorupule 
de  manger  un  oeuf. 

*  Nom  ordinaire  de  la  tombe  dans  les  textes  ^gyptiens,  et  particuli&rement  dans 
les  textes  d^motiques. 

*  C'est  line  citation  curieuse  des  crojances  populaires  4  cette  ^poque. 

*  C'est  le  mot  AA.C£)IC£)>  synonyme  memphite  de  XIK^A.  (Voir  "  le 
martyre  de  St.  Ignace,"  que  je  public  en  cc  moment  dans  la  Revue  egyptologique. 

^  La  mort. 
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saluty'  car  fille  du  soleil  on  appelle  la  chatte* — On  bavarde 
de  cela  du  moins — et  celle  qui  bavarde  k  nos  oreilles  c'est — 
le  monde. 

**Elle  rit  alors,  la  chatte  ^thiopienne.  Son  coeur  fut 
doux  pour  les  paroles  qu'avait  prononc^es  le  petit  chacal 
Eoufi.  Elle  fit  cette  maxime,  k  savoir :  Je  ne  te  tuerai  point. 
Je  ne  te  ferai  pas  tuer.^  Ma  honte  rend  t^moignage  au  mal 
comme  aux  bons  commandements  qui  font  6t6  donnas.*  Com- 
ment ma  face  te  serait-elle  hostile  quand  tu  n'as  fait  aucun  mal 
apr^  tons  ces  bons  commandements?  Tu  as  ^cart^  de  mon 
coeur  la  flamme  de  la  colfere,  et  tu  Pas  fait  revenir  k  la  joie. 

"  EUe  lui  dit  encore : — Quand  le  faible  est  violent^,  la  retri- 
bution approche.  Le  meurtrier  n'arrive  point  au  but;  car 
rhomme  puissant  ne  chassera  pas  dieu  de  sa  maison. 

**  Elle  dit  encore :  H  ne  donne  pas  la  chair  en  nourriture 
k  la  bSte  fSroce ;  car  ce  n'est  pas  lui  qui  fait  faire  violence, 
Le  fort  qui  inflige  de  la  peine — est  plus  fort  que  lui  celui 
qui  la  supporte. 

"Le  del  porte  les  nu^es  de  Forage — ^la  tempete  enlfeve  la 
lumifere  un  instant.  Les  nuages  viennent  interposer  leur  ombre 
devant  I'apparition  du  soleil  le  matin.*  II  fera  resplendir  la 
lumi^re  en  son  lieu,  avec  la  joie,  ses  rayons,  avec  la  vie  *'  1 

Ici  les  mots  eflfac^s,  et  les  lacunes  sont  tellement  nom- 
breuses  que  je  ne  puis  saisir  la  suite  du  texte  pendant  sept 


>   D  .i^^  (1  (1  'i°'  wkM  Jkrf',  "  le :  qu'il  soit  sauvS  " ! 


'  Les  textes  sacr^B  ^jptiens  appellent  cbU  du  sohil  et  fille  du  soleil  chacune 
det  d^ses  ^  tSte  de  chatte  ou  de  llonne,  com  me  Tafnut,  Bast,  Sekhet,  ct<;. 
Voir  aussi  sur  la  l^gende  de  la  fille  du  soleil  le  d^rot  trilingue  de  Canope. 

^  La  chatte  fait  ici  allusion  aux  preceptes  du  chapitre  125  du  Bituel, 
T^ritable  decalogue  ^gyptien.  Les  mots :  je  ne  te  tuerai  pas,  je  ne  te  ferai  pat 
tueTj  se  rapportent  k  I'un  de  ces  preceptes  dejk  eit^s  par  nous.  Le  chacal  venait 
de  parler  longtempe  du  meurtre.  La  chatte  prend  la  chose  en  plaisanterie  et  lui 
dit  qu'apr^s  tout  ces  theses  philosophiques  n'ont  pas  lieu  de  la  mettre  en  colore ; 
car  tout  cela  n'est  que  th^rique  et  pratiquement  le  chacal  n*a  fait  aucun  mal. 
Pourquoi  done  lui  montrer  un  yisage  sombre  ?     II  vaut  mieux  en  reyenir  h  la  joie. 

*  C'est  Texcellent  argument  tir^  de  la  conscience  humaine. 

'  En  EgTpte,  particuli^rement  au  Caire  (Memphis),  dans  la  coeur  de  I'^t^,  le 
ciel  est  toujours  couyert  le  matin  j usque  vers  huit  heures,  moment  oh  le  soleil, 
^hauffant  TatmoBph^re,  dissipe  les  nu^s  produites  par  I'fiyaporation  diurne  de 
Teau  du  Nil. 

YoL.  vm,  2 
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ligaes.  Pais  c'est  de  nouveau  le  chaoal  qui  prend  la  parole 
et  qui  dit : 

"  Vivat  1 — 6coute  rhistoire  qu'on  m'a  racont^e, 

'^  II  y  avait  des  chacals  sur  la  montagne.  Us  disput&rent 
sur  la  v^rit^  de  ce  qu'on  avait  dit :  (hi  complote  centre  toi — 
tu  arriveras :  tu  ferae  le  bien.^  On  ne  fiit  par  d'accord.  Chaque 
chacal  parlait  avec  son  compagnon.  Us  buvaient,  mangeaient 
....  s'excitaient  de  coeur  dans  un  bois  de  la  montagne.  Us 
aper9urent  un  lion  qui  souvent  les  avait  frapp^s — chassant 
et  se  dirigeant  vers  eux.  Us  s'arrfitferent,  lis  s'enfuirent, — 
Le  Hon  fit  arrfiter  deux  chacals  et  leur  dit : — ^Est-ce  que  vous 
ne  mo  voyez  pas?  Je  veux  aller  vers  vous.  Qu'est-ce  que 
la  fuite  devant  moi  que  vous  faites  ? — lis  dirent  cette  parole 
vdridique : — Notre  seigneur  1  nous  t'avons  vu  les  frapper,  nous 
avons  fait  nos  reflexions :  k  savoir  que  nous  ne  ftdrions  pas 
devant  toi  si  tu  nous  ^pargnais  et  ne  nous  mangeais  pas. 
Notre  peau  est  sur  notre  dos,  nous  ne  voulons  pas  la  rendre, 
k  plus  faute  raison  que  tu  nous  manges.  Tu  peines  pour  faire 
proie,  C'est  la  mort  mauvaise  qui  arrive.  Rugit  la  bete 
feroce  qui  me  prendra.  U  faut  que  je  fuie  loin  de  sa  bouche. 
— Le  lion  entendit  la  grande  voix,  la  voix  des  chacals.  Mais 
vraiment  c'est  comme  si  les  grands  ne  pouvaient  jamais 
rencontrer  la  verity.    H  s'en  alia. 

"Et  voilk  pourquoi  je  repousse  au  loin  cette  parole 
aujourd'hui:  *  Madame:  On  complote  contre  toi — tu  annverae: 
tu  feras  le  bienJ  " 

Evidemment  la  maxime  combattue  ici  par  notre  chacal 
6tait  toute  chr^tienne,  et  du  christianisme  le  plus  pur :  celui 
des  apotres  et  des  martyrs.  Quoiqu'en  disc  notre  philosophe 
sceptique,  cette  doctrine  est  bien  pr^fSrable  k  celle  de  son  froid 
6goisme,  ainsi,  du  reste,  qu'aux  maledictions  entrecrois^es  par 
Petosor  et  sa  mere.  C'est  la  chariti  qui  a  fait  la  society 
chr^tienne  et  par  ello  la  civilisation  modeme  dans  ce  qu'elle 
k  de  meilleur.  Plus  on  s'en  dloigne,  plus  on  se  rapproche  de  la 
vraie  barbaric.  Rien  de  plus  intdressant  que  d'apercevoir  ainsi 
les  debuts  du  nouveau  monde  dans  les  Merits  et  sous  les  carac- 
tires  multiples  du  vieux  monde  ^gyptien,  ddji  si  loin  de  nous. 

I  f  ■  ■ "  «■  «• 

*  Mot-i-mot :  tu  ferae  un  bienfait  grand  et  bon  /v^a^  ^  ^^  I* 
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Mais  YOUB  allez  sans  doute  me  demander  la  date  exacte 
de  noB  deux  documents.  Je  ne  suis  point  en  ^tat  de  vous 
ripondre  d'une  fa9on  precise.  La  pal^ographie  d^motique 
seule  (d'ailleurs  bien  changeante  selon  les  scribes)  doit  nous 
servir  de  guide,  et  elle  est  loin  d'avoir  livr6  tons  ses  secrets. 
Ce  qui  est  certain,  d'aprto  leurs  caractferes  pal^ographiques, 
c'est  que  ces  deux  papyrus  appartiennent  ^galement  k 
r^poque  romaine.  Mais  c'est  justement  une  de  ces  ^poques 
oi  r^criture  d^motique  est  le  plus  diversement  transform^e 
L'anatMme  prononc^  centre  Petosor  se  rapproche  beaucoup 
de  certains  re9us  d^motiques  du  second  siicle.  H  est  certaine- 
ment  post^rieur  au  papyrus  bilingue  Rhind  (sifecle  d'Auguste), 
et  parait  assez  probablement  ant^rieur  au  chacal  Koufi. 
Celui-ci  k  son  tour  est  ant^rieur  aux  Merits  gnostiques  de 
Leide,  Londres,  et  Paris,  puisque  le  scribe  meme  (assez 
recent)  qui  a  6crit  ces  livres  gnostiques,  a  tracd  apris  coup 
une  page  de  ses  ^lucubrations  sur  notre  document  philoso- 
phique.  Mais  pour  ^claircir  toutes  ces  questions,  il  faudrait 
obtenir  un  peu  partout  la  publication  des  divers  papyrus 
dimotiques  par  les  proc^d^s  de  photographie  reportee  k 
Tencre  d'imprimerie  qui  seront  employees  pour  la  planche 
annex^e  k  cet  article.  On  pourrait  alors  comparer  les  diverses 
^critures,  les  diverses  dpoques,  etc.,  et  avoir  enfin  des  repro- 
ductions v^ritablement  scientifiques.  Notre  cher  Maitre  et 
President  Dr.  Birch  a  dejk  public  ainsi  par  facsimile  les 
papyrus  hi^ratiques  du  British  Museum,  et  je  sais  par  lui 
meme  qu'il  voudrait  bien  en  faire  autant  pour  les  papyrus 
d^motiques.  Mais  les  fonds  manquent.  Laissez-moi  done, 
pour  finir,  vous  recommauder  cette  oeuvre,  Messieurs  et  chers 
coUfegues.  Obtenez  des  fonds.  Faites  faire  cette  publication 
phototypique,  que  j'accompagnerai  bien  volontiers  des  tra- 
ductions; car  les  papyrus  d^motiques  du  British  Museum, 
d^jk  tant  de  fois  ^tudi^s  par  moi,  renferment,  je  puis  vous 
I'assurer,  de  viritables  tr&ors.  Nous  aureus  ainsi  les  uns  et 
les  autres  rendu  k  la  science  les  services  qui  lui  sont  dus. 
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PIECES  RELATIVES  A  UN  MARIAGE  DU  TEMPS 

DE  DARIUS. 

Par  E.  Rbyillout,  &o.,  &o.,  &c. 

Read  7ih  November,  1882. 

Les  contrats  de  manage  ont  frequents  dans  les  papyrus 
d^motiques  d'ipoque  ptol^maique ;  ils  sont  beauconp  plus 
rares  dans  les  documents  d'ipoque  ant^rieure.  Le  plus 
ancien^  est  un  acte  d^motique  du  temps  de  Psamm^tique,  que 
j'ai  ddji  public.  II  s'agit  d'une  femme  libre  se  faisant  volon- 
tairement  esclave,  moyennant  une  somme,  peut-fitre  Active, 
afin  de  devenir  la  concubine  de  son  nouveau  maitre.  Voici 
cet  acte  curieux  dont  je  viens  de  revoir  la  traduction  avec 
soin  en  le  comparant  k  de  nouveaux  textes  analogues.* 

"  An  4,  Mesor^,  27  du  roi  Psamm6tique. 

"La  femme  Tenesi,  fiUe  d'Anachamen,  dit  k  Amon,  fils 
de  Puta: — 

"Tu  m'as  donn6 — et  mon  coeur  en  est  satisfait — mon 
argent  pour  etre  k  toi  servante.  Je  suis  ta  servante.  Per- 
sonne  au  monde  ne  pent  m'^carter  de  ton  service.  Je  ne  puis 
m'opposer  ^  (k  cet  aseervissement).   Je  te  donne  encore  *  jusqu'i 

1  Les  deux  stales  hicrogljpbiques  que  M.  Maspero  nomme  dos  contrats  dc 
manage  ne  sont,  k  proprement  parlor,  que  des  d^crets  rendus  au  nom  de  la 
divinity  et  attribuant  k  la  post^t^  de  deux  princesses  les  biens  qui  leur  appar- 
tenaient.  Ces  d^crets  supposent  un  mariage  au  moins  possible.  Mais  ils  ne  le 
specifient  pas  et  n'indiquent  pas  m6me  le  conjoint.  Best«nt  done  seulement  les 
deux  mentions  fugitives  de  mariage  hoiep  dej^  signal^es  par  notre  cher  mattre 
Dr.  Birch. 

^  Le  texte  (dont  Toriginal  est  au  Louvre,  et  que  je  donne  aux  planches)  est 
on  peu  eflac^  en  certains  points.  Je  viens  de  le  coUationner  scrupuleusement. 
Flusieurs  mots  (qui  se  trouvent  dans  les  ventes  d'esclavcs  analogues)  ont  6i6 
retablis.  Parmi  ces  mots  so  trouve  le  nouveau  sjllabique  bok^  que  les  ventes 
susdites  et  les  preuves  positives  foumies  par  les  bilingues  gr^co-d^motiques  et 
hieroglyphico-d^motiques,  etc.,  etc.,  m'ont  permis  de  pr^ciser. 

'  Four  le  mot  qui  se  lit  nemm,  comparez  la  vente  d'esclave  public  par 
Caillaud,  pi.  xxvi.     (L^original  en  est  k  la  Bibl.  Nat.) 

*  Le  mot  d^motique  a»,  encore  (avec  le  determinatif  des  jambos),  qui  se  r^p^te 
plusienrs  fois  dans  notre  acte,  vient  d'etre  precis^  par  un  contrat  du  temps 
d'Artaxerce?. 
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la  totalite  de  mes  bieus  de  dame  de  maison,  &  la  totality  de 
mes  biens  au  monde,  k  mes  enfants  que  j'enfanterai,  k  tout  ce 
que  je  poss^de  et  poss^derai,  meme  les  vetements  qui  sent 
Bur  moD  doe,  depuis  I'au  4,  M^or6,  ci-dessus,  eu  ami6e  quel- 
conque,  jusqu'i  jamais  et  toujours ! 

"  Celui  qui  viendra  k  toi  pour  t'inquidter  k  cause  de  moi 
au  nom  de  parole  quelconque  au  monde,  en  disant : — ce  n'est 
pas  ta  servante  celle-l&,— te  domiera  les  biens  quelconques  de 
dame  de  maison  qui  seront  k  nous  chez  toi.  Ta  servante  sera 
ta  servante  encore,  et  mes  biens  tu  les  ainras  en  tout  lieu  ou 
tu  les  trouveras. 

**  Serment  k  Amon !  Serment  au  roi  1  Point  a  te  servir^ 
au  dehors  par  esclave  encore.  Point  k  dire  nous  avons 
fait  I'acte  marital"  en  toute  similitude  que  ci-dessus.  II  n'y 
a  point  k  faire  de  similitude  de  ces  choses.  Point  a  dire  que 
tu  peux  m'^carter'  du  service  de  la  chambre  dans  laquelle 
tu  es." 

Evidemment  il  ne  s'agit  \k  que  d*un  manage  servile 
analogue  a  celui  qu'ont  connu  les  juifs,  et  dont  la  minute,  par 
toutes  ses  formules,  rentre  plutot  encore  dans  le  titre  legal 
de  Tesclavage  que  dans  celui  du  manage. 

Tout  autre  est  le  caractfere  de  deux  actes  du  temps  de 
Darius.  L'^galit^  y  6tait  parfaite  entre  Thomme  et  la  femme. 
Voici  Tim : — ^ 

"  An  9,  Epiphi,  du  roi  Darius. 

"Le  choachyte  de  la  n^cropole  Petnofr^hotep,  fils  de 
Neshor . . .  dont  la  mfere  est  Set-hek-ban,  dit  k  la  femme  Tahei, 
fille  de dont  la  mfere  est  Tahon^si : — 

"Je  t'ai  ^tablie  pour  femme.      T'appartiennent  toutes 

^  La  mdme  prescription  se  retrouTe  poor  resolave  concubine  dans  I'Exode  xxi, 
Tenets  7  et  suivants ;  toat  ce  passage  de  la  loi  juive  est  yraiment  d'une  analogic 
bien  frappante  arec  notre  acte. 

9  Ka    JsJL^     Conf.  Bragscli,  Diet.,  1435. 

'  Cette  partie  du  tcxte  ayait  (t6  mal  lue  et  mal  reproduite  dans  la  Revue. 

^  Ce  contrat  a  €t6  reproduit  em  facsimile  dans  les  Denkm&ler  de  Lepsius, 
Abth.  VI,  BL  125, 1.  L'aimable  oonserrateur  du  Mus^  de  Berlin,  Mr.  Stem, 
a  Hen  roulu  m'en  envojer  une  photographic  qui  m'a  pcrmie  de  rectifier  plusieurf 
points. 
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choses  du  monde  dependant  du  fcdre  h  toi  mari.^  Je  te  les 
abandonne  depiiis  le  jour  ci-dessus  k  jamaiB." 

L'autre  est  fort  analogue : — * 

"  An  3,  Payni,  du  roi  Darius : — 

*'  Le  choachyte  de  la  n^cropole  Ptu,  fils  de  Nesmin,  dit  k 
la  femme  Sibast  (?),  fille  de  Nesmin : — 

"  Je  t'ai  6tablie  pour  femme.  Je  fabandonne  le  /aire  h  toi 
mart  depuis  le  jour  ci-dessus.  Je  ne  puis  y  ^chapper*  en  tout 
lieu  ob.  j'irai  depuis  le  jour  ci-dessus  k  jamais." 

Dans  ces  contrats  rien  d'autre  que  le  manage  lui-mSme 
n'est  stipule ;  on  ne  voit  intervenir  aucune  des  clauses  et 
charges  p^cuniares  si  lourdes  que  la  femme  imposait  au  man 
dans  les  contrats  de  manage  d'^poque  ptoldmaique.  Un 
troisifeme  document,  de  Tan  30  du  roi  Darius/  que  j'ai  public 
dans  la  Revue  igyptologique  va  mSme  encore  plus  loin. 

Ce  n'est  pas  le  mari  qui  dit  k  sa  femme,  comme  dans  les 
contrats  ptol^maiques  Th&bains :  "  Je  t'ai  prise  pour  femme ; 

Je  t'ai  donn^  tant  d'argenteus*  pom:  ton  don  nuptial Si 

je  te  m^prise,  si  je  prends  une  autre  femme  que  toi,  je  te 
donnerai  tant  d'argenteus,  en  dehors  de  ceux  que  tu  as  re^us 

pour  ton  don  nuptial La  totality  de  mes  biens  presents 

et  k  venir  est  en  garantie  des  paroles  ci-dessus."  C'est  au 
contraire,  la  femme  qui  s'adresse  au  mari,  et  lui  dit :  "  Tu  m'as 

^  Je  traduis  mot-li-mot. 

'  Voir  Denkmaler,  Abth.  VI,  Bl.  125,  111.  Pour  cet  acte  encore  Mr.  Stern 
m*a  enYoy6  une  photographie  fort  utile. 

'  An-ei-rex  ha  ehol-het-f.    "  Je  ne  puis  me  tenir  debout  en  dehors  de  lui." 

*  Cet  acte  est  publi§  dans  les  Denkmaler,  Abth.  VI,  Bl.  115, 11,  mais  j'en  ai,  de 
plus,  pris  une  copie  tr^s  attentive  lors  de  mon  dernier  TOjage  de  BerUn. 

^  Pour  la  question  des  monnaies  ^gjptiennes  mentionn^  dans  les  contrats 
demotiques,  et  particuli^rement  la  valour  de  Targenteus  ^uivalant  k  5  sekels  » 
t^tradrachmes  ptol^malques,  ou  &  20  drachmes,  voir  Mevve  Sgyptologiquei  Paris, 
Loroux,  ^teur,  2*  ann^,  No.  11,  et  8*  ann^e,  No.  11.  Nos  conclusions 
vionnent  du  reste  d'etre  confirmees  d*une  fa^on  bien  remarquable  par  un 
bilingue  du  British  Museum,  la  planchette  5849,  portant  dans  le  grec  70 
drachmes  (h  i^ofirjxovTa)^  et  dans  le  d^motique,  "  trois  argenteus  et  -j^.*'    Le 

dixi^me  d'argenteus  ^tait  un  didrachme,  et  primitivement  un  Kati  I  ^  QmD 

confer:  KIXG  =  didracha),  puisque  Targenteus — outen   (ou  oaten  d'argent), 

pcsant  90  grammes,  a  ^t^  d'abord  assimiK  k  20  drachmes  attiques,  pesant  87 
grammes  environ,  puis  h  20  drachmes  ptolemaXques  pesant  bcaucoup  moins. 
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prifle  pour  femme  aujourdTiui.  Tu  m'as  donn6  -^  d'argenteus  * 
fondu  du  temple  de  Ptah  pour  ma  dot  quand  tu  t'es  itabli 
k  moi  comme  maii  Que  je  te  m^prise,  que  j*aime  un  autre 
homme  en  dehors  de  toi,  c'eet  moi  qui  te  donnerai  -^  d'argenteus 
fondus  du  temple  de  Ptah,  en  dehors  du  dixi&me  d'argenteus 
fondu  du  temple  de  Ptah  ci-dessus  que  tu  m'as  donn6  pour 
mon  don  nuptial.  Je  te  c^derai  le  tiers  de  totaUtd  des  biens 
qui  sent  k  moi  ou  que  j'acqu^rrai,  sans  all^guer  aucun  acte, 
aucune  parole  au  monde."* 

Cette  fois  je  viens  de  retrouver  au  British  Museum,  sous 
le  No.  1054  Anastasi,  un  papyrus,  du  meme  rfegne,  qui  se 
rapporte  k  un  tout  autre  genre  de  conventions  matri- 
moniales.  A  I'^poque  ptol^maique, — en  dehors  des  contrats 
Th&bains  auxquels  nous  faisions  allusion  tout  k  I'heure  et 
qui  assuraient  k  la  femme :  1^  un  don  nuptial,  2°  une  pension 
alimentaire,  en  partie  en  argent  et  en  partie  en  nature  (bl6  et 
huile,  pension  qui  parfois  dtait  remplac^e  par  la  commimaute 
du  tiers  dans  les  biens  du  mari),  3°  ime  promesse  d'6tablisse- 
ment  comme  femme,  4<*  une  indemnity  pour  le  cas  ou  le  mari 
m^priserait  sa  femme  et  en  prendrait  une  autre,  5°  la  recon- 
naissance explicite  du  fils  ain6  qui  devait  naitre  de  ce  manage, 
comme  maitre  de  tons  les  biens  presents  et  k  venir  du  maii,' 
6°  I'hypothfeque  legale  donn^e  comme  garantie  k  Tepouse 
sur  les  biens  de  son  ^poux, — en  dehors,  dis-je,  de  ces  actes 
Thebains  auxquels  H^rodote  et  Diodore  ont  fait  allusion,  nous 
trouvons  aussi  k  la  mfime  periode,  et  surtout  k  Memphis,  des 
contrats  bas^s  sur  un  principe  tout  different  et  dont  j'ai  ddji 
parl6  dans  mon  article  intitule  un  quafsi  mariage,  paru  dans  le 
dernier  num^ro  de  la  Revue  igyptologique.  Ainsi  que  je  le  disais 
alors,  aucun  contrat  de  manage  proprement  dit  n'intervient 

*  Ce  contrat,  dont  le  texte  se  trouTe  dans  les  Denkm.,  Abth.  YI,  BI.  125, 
No.  11,  d^ute  par  ces  mots :  **  An  30,  Thot,  du  roi  Darius.  La  femme  Isis,  fille 
du  clioacliTte  de  la  n^ropole  Anachamen,  m^re  Tbahor,  dit  au  choachjte  de  la 
nicropole  Haeroou,  fils  de  Pdchyt^,  dont  la  m^re  est  Niftesop :  tu  m'as  prise 
pour  femme,  etc." 

'  Voir  Eetme  Sgyptologique  (Paris,  Leroux,  rue  Bonaparte  28) ,  2*  annee,  p.  270. 

'  '*  Mon  fils  aln^,  ton  fils  ain6,  sera  le  maitre  de  tous  mes  biens  presents  et  Ik 
renir."  Ainsi  que  nou9  TaYons  dejk  remarqu^,  le  fils  aine  ^tabli  ainsi  commo 
Xypu}Sy  aTait  ensuite  h  partager  avec  ees  f  r^res  plus  jeunes  les  biens  Tenant  du 
p^re  et  de  la  m&re.  Voir  les  (tudes  parues  dans  la  Revue  Sgyptologique,  et  mon 
etmre  de  droit  ig^fpHen.     (Leroux,  6diteur.) 
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dans  ce  geni'e  d^imions;  nous  en  avons  la  preuve  positive; 
car  ces  sortes  de  contrats  sont  toujours  cit^s  dans  les  r^gle- 
ments  qui  en  sont  la  consequence.  Au  contraire,  dans  tous 
les  faits  connus  de  ce  genre,  il  n'y  eut  pas  d^Scrit  de  prise 
pour  femme;  il  n'y  eut  pas  d'itablissement  camme  femme;  et 
cependant  la  femme  nomme  mart  son  conjoint ;  elle  ne  fait 
aucun  acte  sans  son  consentement,  k  partir  du  wpoararffia  de 
Philopator  sur  Tautorit^  maritale,  wpoararffia  si  contraire  aux 
anciennes  traditions :  bref  tout  se  passe  comme  dans  im  manage 
r^gulier ;  et  si  nous  voulons  voir  Torigine  et  la  preuve  de  ce 
nouvel  ^tat  civily  nous  ne  trouvons  qu'un  contrat  de  prfit. 

H  est  vrai  que  ce  contrat  de  prSt  nous  donne  tous  les 
elements  p^cuniaires  qu'on  rencontre  d'ordinaire  dans  les 
contrats  de  mariage ;  on  y  rencontre  k  la  fois  la  somme  qui 
repr^sente  le  don  nuptial,  la  pension  alimentaire  qui  doit  Stre 
sold^e  chaque  ann^e  par  le  mari  k  la  femme,  Thypothfeque 
legale  grevant  le  mari,  enfin  la  transmission  h^r^ditaire  des 
biens  aux  enfants. 

Mais  ici  nos  contrats  s'ccartent  complitement  des  iciits  de 
prise  pour  femme.  Les  enfants  ne  sont  pas  seulement  men- 
tionnes  en  provision  de  Tavenir,  ils  existent  dejii,  et  c'est  ce 
qui  nous  explique  tout  Ic  mystere. 

Si  le  mari  ne  promet  pas  de  prendre  sa  fiancee  pour  epouse 
et  de  Titahlir  comme  femme^  c'est  que  I'union  etait  deja  com- 
mencce  avant  le  contrat,  c'est  que  les  enfants  deja  nes  en 
faisaient  le  lien  le  plus  solide,  c'est  qu'en  im  mot  il  s'agissait 
de  l^gitimer  une  situation  anormale. 

De  li  la  formule  qui  transforme  Tobligation  future  en  une 
dette  d6jh  contractde  et  ime  dette,  au  sens  propre  du  mot,  que 
Ton  fait  reposer  sur  de  Targent: — ^ 

"Tu  m'as  donn6,  et  mon  coeur  en  est  satisfait,  21  ar- 
genteus  fondus  du  temple  de  Ptah,  ou  20  argenteus 
plus  ^  -^-^  -^-^j^  -—  a  argenteus  fondus  du  temple  de  Ptah 
en  tout  pour  ton  sanch  (ta  cr^nce). 

"  L'archentaphiaste  Petis^,  fils  d'Hercius,  mon  fils  ain6, 
ton  fils  am6,  et  Thomme  du  meme  rang  Petfcsi  (le  jeune),  fils 

^  Voir  dans  le  No.  ii-iii  de  la  2^  ann^  de  la  Revue  S^tfptoloffique,  T article 
intitule  "Un  quasi  mariage,"  et  surtout  les  lemons  que  j'ai  consacr^cs  h  T^tude 
du  mariage  dans  niou  caart  de  droit  etfifittien.     (Leroux,  editeur.) 
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d'H&eius,  mon  fils,  ton  file,  les  deux,  mee  enfants,  tea  enfants, 
que  tu  m'as  engendr^s,  et  les  enfanta  nouveaux  que  tu 
m'engeudreras,  seront  les  maitres  de  tous  mes  biens  presents 
et  k  venir. 

"  Que  je  te  donne  36  mesures  d'olyre,  dont  les  deux  tiers 
font  24,  36  mesures  d'olyre  en  tout,  plus  2  argenteus  fondus 

et  4  dixi&mes  du  temple  de  Ptab pour  ta 

pension  alimentaire,  au  lieu  que  tu  voudras.  C'est  k  toi  qu'il 
appartient  d'exiger  le  paiement  de  ta  pension  qui  sera  k  ma 
charge.     Que  je  te  donne  celal 

"La  totality  de  mes  biens  presents  et  k  venir  est  en 
garantie  de  ton  sanch  ci-dessus.  Je  ne  puis  te  dire :  re^ois 
ton  sanch  ci-dessus  (et  va-t-en).  Au  temps  ou  tu  le  voudras 
je  te  le  donnerai.  Je  ne  puis  faire  de  serment  a  Teiicontre 
de  toi  en  dehors  du  lieu  oil  Ton  en  juge." 

Nous  avons  aussi  montr^  que  ce  genre  de  contrats  mem- 
phites,  qui  n'est  pas  rare  en  d^motique,  6tait  aussi  la  cause  du 
procis  jug^  dans  le  papyrus  grec  XIII  de  Turin  ^  (de  meme  que 
la  requete  grecque  d'Amadocus  reposait  sur  un  contrat  de 
manage  th^bain).  Or  voici  que justemeut  le  papyi-us  Anastasi 
1057  nous  fait  voir  le  meme  genre  de  transactions  en  Tan  5  du 
roi  Darius. 

Li  aussi  le  contrat  de  manage  est  remplace  par  un  contrat 
de  pret,  et  les  conventions  proprement  matrimoniales  viennent 
se  greffer  sur  cette  creance.  Li  aussi  Tenfant  existe  deja,  et 
c'est  lui  qu'on  a  surtout  en  vue  de  l^gitimer.  Seulement,  au 
lieu  de  r^unir  en  un  seul  acte  la  reconnaissance  de  sa  femme 
et  la  legitimation  de  son  enfant,  notre  egyptien  contemporain 
de  Darius  a  prif^r^  faire  k  la  meme  date  deux  actes  diflKrents 
sur  une  seule  feuille  de  papyrus. 

Dans  le  !•'  de  ces  actes  Ton  lit :  '*  L'an  5,  Athyr,  du  roi 
Darius.  Le  choachyte  Psenfes^,  fils  de  H6rir,  dont  la  mfere  est 
Bast .  .  . .  dit  a  la  femme  Tsenhor,  fiUe  de  Nesmin,  dont  la 
mfere  est  Rem:  "Tu  m'as  donn^  trois  argenteus  fondus  du 
temple  du  Ptah,  quand  je  t'ai  ^tablie  comme  femme.  Que  je 
te  m^prise  je  te  donnerai  ....  en  dehors  des  trois  argenteus 
fondus  du  temple  de  Ptah  que  tu  m'as  donnas  ci-dessus.     Le 

*  Voir  dans  le  N*  dejJi  cit^  de  la  Recue  egyploloffique,  mes  6tude9  sur  un  quai<i 
uutria/ff  et  siir  Ir  pnpyrua  grec  XIII  dt*  Turin. 
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tiera  de  toua  mes  biens  presents  et  a  ventr  que  je  te  le  donne." 
Le  second  acjto  est  ainsi  con^u :  "  L'au  5,  Athyr,  du  roi  Dariue. 
Le  choachyte  Pet^s^  fils  de  Herir,  dont  la  m^re  est  Bast .... 
dit  a  la  femme  Eeru,  fille  du  choachyte  Petese,  fils  de  H^rir, 
laquelle  a  pour  mere  Tsenhor,  sa  fille. "  {k  lui  PeWa^) ;  "  Tu 
viendras  en  partage  avec  mes  enfaiits  que  j'ai  eiigendi'^s  ou 
que  j'engendrerai  pour  toua  mes  biens  pn58eufs  et  k  vcuir : 
maisous,  teiTains,  esclaveB,  argent,  airain,  (itofifes,  boeufs,  dnes, 
bestiaux,  contrats  quelconquee,  totalit*5  de  biena  an  monde. 
A  toi  part  d'eux  (de  ces  biens),  comme  k  mes  eufants  qui  seront 
k  jamais,  ainsi  qne  de  mes  catacombes  de  choachyte  dans  ia 
ndcropole  et  dans  le  uome.     A  toi  ausai  part  d'elles.'" 

Ces  deux  instruments  ont  ^t^  bien  et  dflment  r^dig^B  par 
ie  prStre  de  Mont  neb  iias,  qui  tenait  I'itude  de  Thebes*  b.  cette 
^poque,  et  cei-tifiiis  au  revere  par  8  t^moins,  dont  lee  noms, 
pour  con-espondre  k  ces  instruments,  se  trouvaient  deux  foie 
BUT  les  deux  cot^s  du  verso  de  notre  papyrus. 

En  meme  temps  que  ces  deux  actes  dtaient  consentis  par 
Peenue^  sa  nouvelle  epouae,  Tsenhor,  en  faisait  ^criro  deux 
autres,  que  Caillaud  a  publics  dana  ses  planches  xxvii  et  xxviii, 
et  dont  les  originaux  sont  raaiutenant  k  la  Bibliotheque 
National e.  Ces  deux  contrats  constituaieut  uu  partage 
d'hir^dit^  entre  les  deux  eufants  que  Tsenhor  avait  actuelle- 
ment.  L'un  de  ces  enfants  etait  la  fille  que  Psents^  venait  de 
reconnaitre,  I'autre  itait  im  fils  ne  d'une  pr^cddente  union. 
L'exp^dition  adresaee  au  fils  portait : — 

"  L'an  5,  Athyr,  du  roi  Darius. 

"  La  choachyte  femme  Tsenhor,  fille  de  choachyte  de  la 
n(Scropole  Nesmin,  dont  la  mere  est  Reru,  dit  au  choachyte  de 
la  ndcropole  Petamenhotep,  fils  de  Hahoreroou,  dont  la  mire 
est  Tsenhor :  mon  fils  aine,  h  toi  la  moitii  de  IatotaUt6  des 
biens  qui  k  moi  dans  la  campagne,  dans  le  sanctuai]-e,  et  dans 
la  ville,  maisons,  cliampa,  estelavea,  argent,  airaiu,  etoffes, 
boeufs,  aues,  tombes  de  la  necropole,  totality  de  biens  au 
monde.     A  toi  la  moitie  de  la  totality  de   biens  au  monde 

■  Voir  &ai  ptuiches  let  photographies  de  cet  deux  ooutnls  du  British 
HuMum. 

'  Voir  lur  lo«  Dotoires  de  Th^bea,  man  nrtiote  iulitule  riudhentieili  dm  acle* 
daiu  la  Setue  igspiolag'ijm,  3*  annce,  p.  103  et  %\iU. 
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apparienant  au  choachyte  de  la  n^cropole  Nesmin,  fils 
d'Atef-en-Osor,  mon  pfere,  et  de  la  totality  de  biens  au  monde 
appartenant  k  la  femme  Bern,  fille  du  choachyte  de  la  n^cro- 
pole  Pet^min,  dont  la  m^e  est  B^si  (?)  ma  m&re,  A  toi  la 
moiti6  de  la  part  qui  me  revient  en  leur  nom,  A  toi  ce  dont  je 
jufitifierai  en  mon  nom,  au  nom  de  mes  p^re  et  m^re.  La  femme 
Bern,  fille  du  choachyte  de  la  n^cropole  Psenfes^,  dont  la 
mire  est  Tsenhor,  ta  soeur  cadette,  a  Tautre  moiti^  de  ma  part 
qui  me  revient,  soit  en  mon  nom,  soit  au  nom  de  mesp&re  et 
mfere  ci-dessus  encore.  Le  fils  que  j'engendrerai  depuis  ce 
jour  qu'il  re9oive  sa  part  sans  prendre  sur  la  part  des  deux." 

Le  contrat  destind  k  la  fille  ^tait  tout-&-fait  parallile.  II 
est  ainsi  con^u : — 

"  L'an  5,  Athyr,  du  roi  Darius.  La  choachyte  femme  Tsen- 
hor,  fille  du  choachyte  de  la  n^cropole  Nesmin,  dont  la  m&re 
est  Bern,  dit&  la  femme  choachyte  Bern,  fille  du  choachyte  de 
la  n^cropole  Psenfes^,  dont  la  mfere  est  Tsenhor,  sa  fille  : — ^A  toi 
la  moitid  de  la  totality  des  biens  qui  sont  k  moi  dans  la  cam- 
pagne,  dans  le  sanctuaire,  et  dans  la  ville :  maisons,  champs, 
esclaves,  argent,  airain,  boeufs,  fines,  bestiaux,  catacombes  de 
la  n^cropole,  totality  de  biens  au  monde,  et  la  moiti^  de  ma 
part  qui  me  revient  au  nom  du  choachyte  de  la  n^cropole 
Nesmin,  fils  d'Atef-en-Osor,  mon  pfere,  et  de  la  part  de  Bern, 
fille  du  choachyte  de  la  n^cropole  Pet^min,  dont  la  mire  est 
B^si  (?),  ma  mfere.  A  toi  la  moitii  de  ma  part  qui  me  revient 
au  nom  de  mes  pire  et  mfere  ci-dessus,  et  au  nom  de  lem-s 
pire  et  mfere  encore,  part  dont  le  choachyte  de  la  n^cropole 
Petarnenhotep,  fils  de  Hahoeroou,  dont  la  mire  est  Tsenhor, 
ton  firfere  ain^,  a  I'autre  moiti^  Le  fils  que  j'engendrerai  qu'il 
receive  sa  part  sans  prendre  sur  la  part  des  deux/' 

L'enfant  dont  Tsenhor  pr^voyait  la  haissance  et  qu'elle 
sentait  peut-etre  ddja  sans  son  sein  naquit  en  effet ;  car  il  en 
est  question  dans  le  partage  que  Psenis^  fit  plus  tard  de  ses 
biens  en  mariant  sa  fille.  Qu'on  nous  permette  de  traduire 
ici  cet  acte,  qui  porte  le  No.  2  parmi  les  papyrus  d^motiques 
de  Turin  :— 

*'  L'an  24,  Pharmouthi,  du  roi  Darius. 

"  Le  choachyte  de  la  ndcropole  Psenfes^,  fils  de  H6rir,  dont 
la  mire  est  Bast  .  .  .  .  dit  It  la  femme  Bern,  fille  du  choachyte 
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de  la  n^cropole,  Psen^^  file  de  H6rir,  m^re  Tsenhor,  sa  fille : 
A  toi  la  moitid  de  tons  biens  que  je  poss^de  et  que  j'acquerrai 
dans  la  campagne,  le  sanctnaire  et  la  viUe :  maisons,  champs, 
esclaves,  argent,  airain,  boeuFs,  ftnes,  bestiaux,  catacombes  de 
la  necropole,  totality  de  biens  an  monde,  biens  dont  le  choa- 
chjte  de  la  necropole  Ha,  fils  de  Psen^^,  fils  de  H6rir,  m^re 
Tsenhor,  mon  fils,  ton  frfcre,  a  I'autre  moiti^.  Celui  qui  viendra 
k  toi  en  mon  nom,  an  nom  de  quiconque  au  monde,  je  le  ferai 
s'^loigner  de  toi.  A  toi  les  actes  (concemant  ces  heritage)  en 
tout  lieu  oil  ils  sont.    A  toi  ce  dont  je  justifierai  en  leur  nom.^  * 

Ainsi,  si  Psen^s6  avait  eu  d'autres  en&nts  que  ceux  qu'il 
avait  engendr^s  avec  Tsenhor  (comme  Tun  des  actes  citte 
plus  haut  semble  Tindiquer),  ces  enfants  n'existaient  plus  et 
il  ue  restait  en  presence  que  sa  fille  n^e  avant  le  contrat  et 
le  fils  qui  s'appretait  k  venir  au  moment  mSme  de  ce  contrat. 

En  somme,  le  mariage  k  Fessai  ou  plutdt  apris  essai  con- 
tracts par  PsenfesS  rSussit  assez  bien ;  car,  nous  Tavons  dit,  les 
enfants  en  formaient  le  lien  principal,  lien  d'autant  plus  sSrieux 
qu'en  Egypte,  selon  Diodore,  il  n'existait  pas  de  batards,  que 
toute  preuve  authentique  Stablissant  la  filiation  sufl&sait,  que 
sans  doute  la  recherche  de  la  paternite  etait  permise,  et  que 
de  plus  les  enfants  avaient  droit  rSel  sur  la  succession  de  leurs 
p^re  et  m^re. 

II  est  k  noter  que  nos  documents  sont  thfebains,  et  que  par 
consequent  le  genre  de  transactions  dont  nous  venons  de 
parler  n'est  pas  exclusivement  memphitique.  II  y  avait  tout 
lieu  de  le  supposer  puisqu'il  ne  s'agissait  pjts  d'une  coutume 

^  Psen^  avait,  ^  cette  ^poque,  aggrav^  dii\k  les^olauses  faites  en  faveur  de  sa 
femme  dans  son  contrat  de  mariage.  Cinq  ans  apr^s  celui-ci,  en  Tan  10  de  Darius, 
Psen^s^  donnait  k  Tsenhor  la  moiti6  d*une  maison  sise  k  Thebes.  Voir  I'ancien 
No.  5,  ou  le  No.  231  actuel  de  Turin.)  Cette  maison  6tait  Toisine  d'une  autre 
maison  achet^e  par  Psen^s^  en  Tan  12,  suivant  les  indications  contenues  dans  un 
autre  contrat  que  j'ai  r^cemment  acquis  pour  le  Louvre.  D'une  autre  part, 
Tsenhor  faisait,  en  son  propre  nom,-  et  sans  autorisation  d'aucune  sorte 
diverses  acquisitions  parmi  lesqueUes  je  signalerai  celle  d'un  jeune  esclave. 
Cet  esclave  lui  fut  vendu  en  Tan  6  du  roi  Darius,  par  un  certain  Hor,  fils  de 
Nesmin,  qui  Tavait  achet^  lui-mdme  en  Tan  5,  d'un  nomm^  Ahm^s.  (Voir, 
Caillaud,  pi.  xxvi,  et  un  contrat  de  Turin  que  je  publierai  bient6t.)  Je  n'en 
aurais  jamais  fini  si  je  Toulais  donner  ici  toutes  les  pieces  relatives  k  ce  manage  et  k 
cette  f amille.  Ce  sera  le  sujet  d*une  serie  d'articles  daus  la  Revue  igyptologique, 
Disons  seulement  que  plusieurs  oontrats  de  cette  serie  sont  des  plus  inttfrpssants 
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locale  pour  tons  les  manages,  mais  d'un  manage  c^l^bre  dans 
certaines  conditions  sp^ciales — plus  fr^quentes,  il  est  vrai,  k 
Memphis  qu'i  Thfebes.  D'une  autre  part,  ainsi  que  nous  en 
avons  d^j&  fait  la  remarque,  on  trouve  aussi  k  Memphis  des 
contrats  de  manage  du  genre  th&bain.  J'en  ai  d6j&  public 
un  d'apr&3  un  papyrus  de  Leide.  J'en  viens  de  trouver  un 
second  dans  un  papyrus  du  British  Museum  (Anastasi  41), 
malheureusement  en  tr^s  mauvais  ^tat.  Mais  on  y  remarque 
les  memos  modifications  au  contrat  th^bain  que  dans  le 
papyrus  de  Leide,  c'est-A-dire :  1°  le  changement  du  don 
nuptial  $ep  &it  par  le  mari  k  la  femme  en  apport  fictif  fait 
par  la  femme  au  mari ;  2°  La  licence  expresse  accord^e  a  la 
femme  de  s'en  aller  d^elle-m^me  quand  elle  voudrait  en  repren- 
ant  sa  dot.  II  y  a  d'ailleurs  certaines  modifications  impor- 
tantes  particuli&res  a  ce  contrat.  Ainsi  la  pension  alimentaire 
annuelle  parait  seulement  conditionnelle.  La  preoccupation 
des  enfants  qui  ne  soiit  pas  encore  nes  est  aussi  moins  gi-ande 
que  dans  les  contrats  thfebains  de  bonne  epoque.  On  ne  trouve 
pas  la  clause:  mon  fils  ain6,  ton  fils  aine,  est  le  maitre  de  tons 
mes  biens  presents  et  k  venir.  Si  la  femme  peut  s'en  aller  quand 
elle  voudra,  d'elle-meme,  en  revanche,  elle  ne  peut  pas  exiger 
d'amende  dans  le  cas  oil  son  mari  la  mepriserait.  On  specific 
encore  pour  I'avenii*  Pitablissement  solennel  comme  femme. 
Mais  c'est  tout.  Nous  avons  bien  affaire  k  un  systeme  mixte 
entre  le  vrai  mariage  et  le  manage  k  base  p^cuniaire  de 
seconde  categoric  dont  nous  parUons  tout-a-Vheure,  avec  cette 
diffiSrence  pourtant  qu'il  n'y  avait  pas  de  situation  pre- 
existante  k  regulariser.  II  faut  remarquer  aussi  que  ce  contrat 
est  seulement  du  rfegne  d'Aulfete,  et  qu'k  cette  6poque,  comme 
nous  Tavons  dit  ailleurs,  les  Hens  matrimoniaux  tendaient  k  se 
relacher.  A  Th&bes  meme,  k  T^poque  recente,  les  contrats  de 
mariage  subissent  de  profondes  modifications.  C'etait,  du 
reste,  en  Egypte,  la  volenti  de  parties  qui  fixait,  comme 
elle  I'entendait,  les  regimes  matrimoniaux. 
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THE  POOR  LAWS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS. 

By  Dr.  Sigmund  Louis. 

Sead9rdJprHl8S3. 

Among  the  many  and  varied  laws  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  exhibit 
some  very  distinctive  features,  when  compared  with  the 
scanty  provisions  for  the  same  class  found  among  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  We  may  confidently  assert  that  these 
Mosaic  enactments  form  the  basis  from  which  has  sprung  the 
gigantic  structure  of  charity  organization  which  adorns  our 
own  age. 

According  to  the  Midrash/  the  Scripture  idiom  contains 
eight  words  conveying  the  idea  of  poverty ;  these  are,  alpha- 
betically arranged : — 

As  is  always  the  case  with  synonyms,  all  these  words  differ 
in  shades  of  meaning,  but  I  will  not  enter  into  a  philological 
discussion  of  their  respective  significations ;  indeed,  the  only 
two  words  which  concern  our  subject  are  p"^2M  and  "^iy,  as 
they  alone  are  employed  in  the  scriptural  passages  containing 
the  poor  laws.  Etymologically,  p^'lM,  derived  from  PDM 
(Latin  avere)^  "  to  desire,"  means  desirous  or  needy,  whilst  "^ij^, 
from  n33^i  **  to  oppress,"  means  the  oppressed,  the  lowly,  the 
poor.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  mark  a  distinction  between  the 
two  expressions  in  the  several  passages  in  which  they  occur, 
but  so  much  may  be  said,  that  p'^lM  designates  a  lower 
grade  of  poverty  than  ^^)J ;  the  p'TSM  ifl  necessarily  "^Jj;,  but 
the  ^^35^  need  not  always  be  p'^lM. 

In  Rabbinical  writings,  tne  poor,  as  a  class,  are  always 
called  D'^''33^;  it  is  possible  that  these  writers  avoided  the 
term  D^'DVIM*  as  it  might  have  been  misconstrued  to  allude 

>  Vajikra  Rabba,  34. 
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to  the  Ebionites,  a  religious  sect  which  existed  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  era,  and  whose  tenets  were  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  Christianity  and  Judaism. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  Biblical  times  there  were  no 
l^^gg&ro  properly  so  called.  This  assertion  is  based  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  Hebrew  idiom  has  no  special  word  for 
beggar  or  mendicant.  I  think  the  argument  weak ;  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  the  absence  of  the  word  beggar  from  the  Old 
Testament  offers  any  guarantee  that  beggars  did  not  exist  in 
those  times ;  at  all  events,  in  the  time  of  Christ  we  read  of  a 
man  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  ''  asking  alms  of  them 
that  entered;"*  the  Talmud  speaks  of  beggars  going  from 
door  to  door;*  and  the  Mishna  mentions  even  itinerant 
beggars,  who  tramp  from  town  to  town,^  so  that  beggary 
must  have  been  known  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  current 
era. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  them- 
selves, it  will  be  as  well  to  make  clear  what  was  understood 
by  the  term  "  poor  "  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say, 
to  what  state  of  poverty  must  a  man  have  fallen  to  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  provisions  made  for  paupers.  The  Mishna 
supplies  a  very  precise  definition  of  the  term ;  it  says  :*  "  He 
who  possesses  200  Vit  (equal  to  a  little  over  £6  of  English 
money),  must  not  share  in  the  gleanings  and  other  poi-tions 
set  aside  for  the  poor,"  the  amount  of  200  Y\^  being  held 
safllcient  for  one  year's  maintenance  and  clothing. 

Incidentally  this  passage  throws  some  light  upon  the 
state  of  trade  in  those  times ;  it  goes  on  to  say  :^  "  He  who 
possesses  50  Tit  (a  Uttle  over  305.),  which  he  uses  for  trading 
purposes,  must  not  participate  in  these  grants  to  the  poor." 
It  follows  that  50  Tit  employed  as  a  trading  capital  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  an  annual  income  of  200  Tit* 

The  trade  here  referred  to  was  probably  the  retail  trade 
in  provisions,  such  as  cereals,  fruit,  oil,  wine,  &c.    Now  the 

^  Acts  iii,  2. 

'  cnpoh  apy2  nniyn  ^^v*  ^^ah,  Tin,  7. 

*  Peah,  viii,  8.  *  Pcah,  viii,  9. 
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extreme  limit  of  profit  legally  permitted  in  this  trade,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,*  was  20  per  cent.,  so  that  a  man,  in  order 
to  gain  four  times  the  amount  of  his  capital  in  a  twelvemonth, 
must  be  supposed  to  turn  it  over  twenty  times  in  the  year,  or 
very  nearly  once  in  a  fortnight ;  this  gives  the  idea  of  a  fairly 
active  state  of  trade,  though  by  no  means  unreasonably  so 
in  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  refers. 

I  ought  to  explain  that  the  Talmudical  phrase  is :  '^  the 
profit  must  not  exceed  the  siath  part,'*  but  this  is  understood 
to  mean  the  sixth  part  of  the  selling  price,*  that  is,  1  in  5  of 
the  cost  price,  or  20  per  cent. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  among  the  articles 
exempted  fi'om  this  rule  of  restricted  profits  were  eggs  ;•  the 
reasons  assigned  for  this  exemption  are,  first,  because  eggs 
are  not  strictly  necessaries  of  life,  and  then  because  the  seller 
has  the  trouble  of  going  about  from  place  to  place  to  collect 
them ;  probably  the  perishable  nature  of  the  article  was  like- 
wise taken  into  consideration. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  I  will  turn  to  the 
poor  laws  referring  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  According 
to  Leviticus  xix,  9  and  10,  not  a  field  was  to  be  harvested, 
nor  the  fruit  of  a  tree  to  be  gathered,  without  leaving  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  poor;  these  portions  were  called  HWD, 
"  comers."  The  Mosaic  text  does  not  fix  the  quantity  to  be 
left,  but  the  Mishna  ^  gives  the  minimum  at  the  sixtieth  part. 
This  law  applied  to  all  kinds  of  cereals  and  of  pulse,  to  the 
produce  of  the  vineyard,  the  olive  plantation,  and  nearly  all 
other  fruit  trees  ;  some  of  the  latter  were,  however,  exempted  ; 
such,  for  instance,  was  the  fig  tree,  because  the  fruit  of  the 
same  tree  does  not  an-ive  at  maturity  all  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  determine  at  what  season 
of  the  year  a  portion  was  to  be  left.  The  poor  were  not 
allowed  to  take  these  portions  tmtil  the  owner  of  the  field  or 
the  tree  had  declared  that  he  had  set  them  aside  for  them ; 

»  Baba  bathra,  90a,  fS^TW^  IJlV  n^nttn  ^M  nantt^DH. 
8  Menachoth,  11a,  "xht^  Mm]ltt7- 
3  Baba  bathra,  91a. 
<  Peah,  i,  2. 
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but  the  law  prescribed*  that  the  proprietor  should  make  his 
appearance  in  his  field  three  times  each  day — in  the  morning, 
at  midday,  and  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  give  the  poor  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  his  declaration. 

Besides  these  so-called  "cornera,"  there  were  the  gleanings. 
Single  ears  dropping  from  the  hands  of  the  reapers,  small 
bunches  of  grapes,  olives,  almonds,  dates,  &c.,  accidentally 
falling  to  the  ground  during  the  gathering,  were  not  to  be 
picked  up,  but  were  to  be  left  for  the  poor  to  take  away. 
Even  if  a  whole  sheaf  had  been  forgotten  in  the  field,  or  some 
of  the  finiit  had  been  left  on  the  tree,  the  owner  was  not  to 
return  for  them,'  but  had  to  leave  them  for  the  beneBt  of  the 
poor. 

With  reference  to  the  distribution  of  these  yearly  harvest 
perquisites  (if  we  Aiay  so  call  them),  the  proprietor  was  not 
permitted  to  favour  one  poor  person  more  than  another,  and 
non-Israelites  were  admitted  to  participation  equally  with  the 
poor  IsraeUtes.''^ 

A  more  important  provision  for  the  poor,  at  least  quantita- 
tively more  important,  was  the  tithe  for  the  poor  {^^)}  Itt^i^). 
This  was  levied  every  third  year  in  the  following  manner : — 
After  the  produce  of  the  land  had  been  housed,  2  parts  in 
each  100  were  set  aside  for  the  priest,  then  10  of  each  100, 
that  is  the  tithe,  had  to  be  given  to  the  Levites ;  the  tenth 
part  of  what  remained,  that  is,  nearly  9  per  cent  of  the 
original  quantity,  was  then  set  aside.  In  the  first  and  second, 
as  well  as  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  in  each  cycle  of  seven 
years,  this  second  tithe  was  not  given  away,  but  it  had  to  be 
consumed  by  the  owners  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  third  and  sixth  year,  however,  the  second  tithe  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  needy,  and  was  called  the  tithe  for  the 
poor.  In  the  distribution  of  this  tithe,  some  liberty  of  action 
was  conceded  to  the  owner ;  he  was  allowed  to  favour  a  poor 
relative  or  a  poor  acquaintance,  at  least  as  far  as  half  the 
quantity  was  concerned  which  he  had  to  distribute. 

Thus,  the  corners,  &c.  amounting  to  about  2  per  cent,  and 
the  second  tithe,  to  about  9  per  cent  every  three  years,  or  an 

*  Peah,  iv,  5.  '  Deiiter.  xxiv,  19. 

»  Maimon.,  **  Gifts  for  the  Poor,"  i.  9. 
<^  Vol.  VTII.  3 
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average  of  3  per  cent  in  each  year,  we  find  that  5  per  cent 
of  the  produce  of  the  field  and  the  tree  was  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  We  may  ask  ourselves  how  far  these 
arrangements  were  effectual  in  supporting  the  poor.  In  the 
absence  of  statistics  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  accu- 
rate  opinion ;  but  we  may  arrive  at  some  estimate  by  referring 
to  an  instance  of  modem  statistics.  Taking  into  accoimt 
that  Palestine  was  an  essentially  agricultural  country,  I  think 
we  shall  not  overstate  the  case  in  basing  our  calculations  on 
the  statistics  of  such  a  county  as  Buckinghamshire.  In  that 
county  the  proportion  of  paupera  to  the  population  in  1882 
was  about  3|  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  proportion  in 
Palestine  was  somewhat  similar — which  I  think  is  a  high 
estimate — we  may  conclude  that  if  5  per  cent  of  the  whole 
produce  was  distributed  among  3|  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  poor  were  by  these  arrangements  alone  safeguarded 
against  starvation. 

These  measures  provided  for  six  years  out  of  every  cycle 
of  seven ;  the  seventh,  being  the  year  of  release,  or  the 
Sabbatical  year,  was  subject  to  different  aiTangements. 
According  to  Exodus  xxiii,  10  and  11,  there  was  to  be  no 
sowing  nor  reaping  in  the  7th  year,  and  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  during  that  year  was  free  to  every  one,  rich 
and  poor  alike.  The  Rabbins  endeavoured  to  cairy  out  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  text ;  and  as  it  is 
evident  that  if  field-labour  had  been  continued  to  the  very 
end  of  the  sixth  year,  the  growth  of  i\\e  seventh  year  would 
not  have  been  quite  spontaneous,  they  fixed  the  time  when 
certain  agi-icultural  operations  had  to  cease  in  the  sixth  year, 
and  also  when  they  might  be  resumed  in  the  seventh,  without 
influencing  that  year's  produce.  Nearly  a  whole  treatise  of 
the  Mishna  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  these  regula- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  the  poor  fared  during 
the  Sabbatical  year,  as  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth 
must  be  subject  to  many  accidental  circumstances ;  but  if  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  rich  not  only  refrained  from 
gathering  any  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  so  long  as  they  could 
draw  sustenance  from  their  own  stores,  but  were  also  obliged 
to  distribute  some  of  their  reserve  provisions  among  the 
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poor  when  nothing  more  could  be  found  in  the  fields,  we  may 
infer  that  the  pauper  classes  were  not  in  danger  of  being  left 
without  food. 

Another  boon  conferred  upon  the  poor  by  the  advent  of 
the  Sabbatical  year  was  the  cancelling  of  debts.  A  careful 
perusal  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  concerning  loans  unques- 
tionably leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lawgiver  intended 
entirely  to  discountenance  debts.  The  prohibition  to  take 
interest  for  loans,  the  restrictions  which  were  put  upon  the 
mode  of  taking  pledges  as  security,  and  the  circumstance  of 
all  debts  being  cancelled  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  make  money-lending  a  profitable  business.  In 
fact,  to  lend  money  to  those  who  were  in  need  was  enjoined 
as  an  act  of  benevolence.  In  this  sense,  the  Psalmist  says, 
'*  A  good  man  shows  favour  and  lendeth  " ;  ^  and  the  Rabbins 
declare,  **  Greater  is  he  who  lends  than  he  who  gives  alma''* 
The  following  rule  is  laid  down  with  respect  to  granting 
loans : — "  Give  the  preference  to  Israelites  over  non-Israelites, 
to  a  poor  man  over  a  rich  man,  to  thy  own  relations  over 
other  townsmen,  and  to  townsmen  over  strangers."* 

The  law  of  cancelling  debts  in  the  seventh  year  was 
intended  to  protect  the  poor  from  sinking  into  debt ;  another 
ordinance  of  the  same  tendency  is  contained  in  Deuter.  xxiv,  25, 
where  it  is  enjoined  to  pay  the  day  labourer  his  hire  each  day, 
no  doubt  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
ready  money.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  credit  might 
not  be  refused  for  these  necessaries  when  required,  the  law 
exempted  debts  contracted  with  the  petty  traders  from  the 
effects  of  the  Sabbatical  year;  the  Mishna  declares  that  shop 
debts  are  not  to  be  cancelled  by  the  advent  of  the  year  of 
release.* 

It  was,  however,  found  in  the  process  of  time  that  this 
law  of  cancelling  debts  paralysed  commercial  transactions, 
as  persons  hesitated  to  gi'ant  loans  near  the  year  of  release; 
Hillel  therefore  introduced  a  remedy,  which  consisted  in  the 
creditor  executing  a  document  called  TimTID*  (a  word  of 

'  p9.  cxiif  5.  '  Sabbath,  63a.  '  Baba  metzia,  71a. 

*  shebiith,  X,  1,  jiroD'CTO  nrb^  ni2nrr  nepn. 

*  Gittin,  36a. 
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Greek  derivation,  meaning  "  a  provision  ").  By  tluB  document 
the  creditor  transferred  his  claim  to  a  tribunal,  so  that  by  a 
legal  fiction  the  coiu't  was  technically  considered  the  creditor, 
and  consequently  the  debt  was  not  liable  to  be  cancelled. 
Though  debts  were  cancelled  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  it  was 
considered  honourable  for  a  debtor  to  pay  his  debt  even  after 
the  Sabbatical  year  had  passed;  in  that  case,  the  creditor 
had  to  remind  him  that  the  debt  was  cancelled ;  but  if  the 
debtor  insisted,  he  was  to  accept  payment.* 

Besides  cancelling  debts,  the  Sabbatical  year  had  also  the 
effect  of  rendering  their  liberty  to  those  who  had  sold  them- 
selves, or  had  been  sold,  into  slavery  from  poverty. 

The  law  of  the  Jubilee,  though  in  restoring  the  land  to 
the  previous  owners  it  affected  the  poor  beneficially,  cannot 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  provision  enacted  for  the  advantage 
of  the  poor ;  its  real  object  was  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  landed  property  in  the  same  hands ;  whilst  the  period  of 
fifty  years  intervening  between  one  Jubilee  and  another  was 
too  long  for  the  poor  to  derive  any  substantial  benefit  from 
this  institution. 

If  we  compare  these  legal  measures  with  the  enactments 
in  favour  of  the  poor  passed  among  the  Romans  and  Greeks, 
notably  with  the  Licinian  rogations,  which  we  may  consider 
as  the  prototype  of  all  subsequent  agi'arian  laws,  and  with  the 
law  of  Solon,  known  by  the  name  of  G^iGa^O^ia^  (literally, 
the  shaking  off  of  a  burden),  which  was  properly  a  financial 
measure  reducing  the  standard  of  the  coinage,  and  thus 
relieving  poor  debtors  of  a  portion  of  their  liabilities,  we 
shall  find  that  these  laws  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were 
purely  rerrtedial,  whilst  the  Mosaic  laws  were  radically  pre^ 
ventive.  The  Romans  and  Greeks  passed  those  laws  under 
pressure,  when  the  condition  of  the  poor  threatened  to 
become  a  danger  to  the  State;  but  there  never  was  any 
such  pressure  among  the  Hebrews.  The  incident  recorded 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people  complained 
that  their  lands,  their  vineyards,  and  their  houses  were 
moi*tgaged,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  sold  into  bondage, 
did  not  amount  to   a  rising  of  the  poor,  and  the  abuses 

»  Shebiith,  X,  8.  «  Pluturch'e  "  Life  of  Solon." 
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complained  of  were  rectified  by  the  people  themselves 
volmitarily  making  restitution  when  the  case  had  been 
emphatically  placed  before  them  by  Nehemiah. 

As  a  general  rule,  remedial  measures  are  more  effective, 
but  their  effect  is  only  temporary,  and  they  are  apt  to  relieve 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  another.  Preventive  measures 
have  this  defect,  that  they  do  not  always  adapt  themselves 
to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  social  conditions  of 
nations.  With  reference  to  these  laws  for  the  poor,  we  are 
bound  to  confess  that  they  did  not  effect  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  they  did  not  altogether  prevent 
pauperism.  Indeed,  it  was  anticipated  that  these  provisions 
would  not  entirely  extinguish  poverty,  for  it  is  declared: 
**The  poor  will  never  cease  out  of  the  land."^  How  difficult 
it  is  for  a  man  who  has  once  fallen  into  poverty,  to  raise 
himself  from  his  lowly  position,  is  pithily  expressed  by  the 
Rabbins  in  the  proverbial  saying:  '* Poverty  stalketh  behind 
the  poor'';'  meaning,  that  wherever  the  poor  man  wends  his 
steps,  poverty  is  sure  to  follow  him. 

The  truth  once  acknowledged,  that  there  always  would 
be  needy  persons,  there  was  then  a  field  open  for  charity 
properly  so  called,  or  almsgiving. 

The  word  which  has  obtained  currency  among  the  Jews 
for  "  charity,"  or  rather  "alms,"  is  the  Hebrew  word  HiTH^. 
Throughout  the  Old  Testament  this  word  signifies  "justice  " 
or  "righteousness,"  its  Greek  equivalent  being  BiKacoavm]; 
but  in  several  instances — eight  in  all-^the  version  of  the 
Septuagint  has  rendered  the  word  by  eX^i^fiocvpr}^  **raercy" 
or  '*  benevolence,"  thus  showing  that  among  the  Hellenistic 
or  Alexandrian  Jews  the  popular  acceptation  of  npTS  had 
already  gained  ground. 

In  Rabbinical  writings  the  term  np*l!?  is  only  used  in  the 
signification  of  ** benevolence "  or  ''charitable  gifts."  The 
transition  from  the  meaning  of  "righteousness"  to  that  of 
'*  benevolence,"  and  from  the  abstract  noun  to  the  concrete 
signification  of  "alms/'  is  curious,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noted 
that  our  own  word  "alms"  is  a  descendant  of  eXerjfioavvrjy 

*  Pouter.,  XT,  11. 
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the  first  signification  of  which  is  the  abstract  idea  of  "pity  " 
or  "  mercy." 

In  the  Mosaic  law  almsgiving  was  not  left  to  the  spon- 
taneous promptings  of  the  individual,  but  was  enjoined  as  a 
religious  duty ;  and  in  very  early  times  regular  organisations 
existed  for  the  reUef  of  the  poor.  In  every  Jewish  community 
unpaid  oflScers  were  appointed  called  JlpTS  ''NiH  (collectors 
of  charity),  who  were  charged  with  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  charitable  gifts.  The  communities  were  very 
scrupulous  in  selecting  well-known  and  trusty  men  for  this 
office,  and  those  who  had  been  elected  were  held  in  great 
esteem  by  their  fellow  citizens.  The  following  practice  may 
show  in  what  light  their  position  was  regarded.  It  was 
always  considered  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  priestly 
tribe  should  be  preserved  in  its  purity.  When  a  priest 
wished  to  intermarry  with  a  family  of  another  tribe,  it  was 
necessary  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  pedigree  of  the  family 
for  four  generations,  to  make  sure  that  no  blemish  attached 
to  anyone  connected  with  it;  but  when  the  chosen  bride 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  these  "  collectors  of  charity,"  no 
such  inquiiy  was  necessary ;  the  fact  of  the  father  having 
held  that  office  was  regarded  as  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
reputation  of  the  family  was  unimpeachable.* 

The  collectors  of  charity  went  round  every  day  to  collect 
all  kinds  of  eatables  fi'om  those  who  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute ;  this  collection  was  called  ''irTOn?*  a  word  signifying 
a  "  dish  " — a  vessel  to  contain  food ;  it  was  distributed  every 
evening  to  all  comers,  and  the  overseers  mostly  endeavoured 
to  provide  each  recipient  with  food  sufficient  for  two  meals. 
From  this  source  relief  was  given  to  the  most  destitute; 
"  a  man  who  receives  his  maintenance  from  the  public  dish," 
is  a  phrase  often  used  in  Talmudical  parlance  to  indicate  the 
lowest  grade  of  pauperism. 

In  addition,  the  collectors  went  every  Friday  to  collect 

^mtribtrtions  in  money;  this  was  called  HDp  (Kterally  a 

").    The  distribution  was  made  once  a  week,  and  it 

▼  intended  for  the  poor  of  the  town  in  which 

a  collected;  it  was,  however,  left  to  the 
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discretion  of  the  community  to  modify  these  arrangements. 
It  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  non-Israelites  were  to  be 
relieved  as  well  as  Israelites.^ 

These  money  contributions  were  not  altogether  voluntary; 
in  many  communities  the  householders  were  assessed  accord- 
ing to  their  means — ^it  was,  in  fact,  an  actual  poor  rate ;  and 
where  this  had  been  done  the  authorities  had  power  to 
enforce  payment,  and  in  case  of  refusal  even  to  distrain  on 
the  chattels  of  the  defaulter.* 

These  conti-ibutions  represented  what  we  may  call  public 
chcttity;  besides  these  there  was  naturally  a  large  amount 
of  private  almsgiving ;  even  the  poor  man  was  expected  to 
give  something,  however  small  his  gift  might  be.  With 
reference  to  the  amount  which  a  person  should  devote  to 
charitable  purposes,  no  precise  limit  was  fixed,  but  the  tenth 
part  of  a  man's  income  was  considered  a  proper  proportion. 
The  Babbins  ordain  that  a  man  should  not  expend  more  than 
the  fifth  part  of  his  income  in  charitable  donations.^  The 
New  Testament  goes  beyond  this  limitation,  for  it  is  stated : 
'*the  half  gf  my  goods  I  give  imto  the  poor;"*  and  again: 
"  if  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor."* 

One  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of  almsgiving  was, 
that  it  should  not  be  done  in  public.  The  same  principle 
is  most  emphatically  expressed  in  the  begiimiiig  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  the  passage  commencing: 
"Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,"  &c.; 
but  the  leading  ideas  seem  to  be  somewhat  different.  The 
passage  just  quoted  appears  to  be  directed  chiefly  against 
ostentation,  denouncing  the  conduct  of  those  whose  object 
in  doing  good  "  is  the  praise  and  glory  coming  fi-om  man," 
and  insisting  upon  the  purity  of  motives.  In  the  Rabbinical 
precept,  the  leading  idea  is  a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  the  recipient ;  this  is  often  expressed  in  very  emphatic 
language.  When  R.  Janai  saw  a  man  giving  alms  to  a  poor 
person  in  public,  he  said  to  him:  '*  You  would  do  better  not 

»  Gittin,  61a.  '  Baba  bathra,  86. 
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to  give  at  all,  than  to  give  and  put  the  man  to  shame/"     In 

the  Ethics  it  is  stated  v  "  He  who  calls  forth  a  blush  on  the 
face  of  his  fellow-man,  in  the  presence  of  others,  forfeits  his 
claim  to  beatitude.*'*  Another  passage  in  the  Talmud  says : 
'*  It  were  better  for.  a  man  to  throw  himself  into  a  blazing 
furnace  than  to  put  his  neighbour  to  shame  in  public."* 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  expression  invariably 
used  in  Rabbinical  writings  for  putting  a  person  to  shame 
is  **  to  cause  the  face  to  turn  white."  The  word  most  fre- 
quently used  is  I'^HTD,  "to  cause  to  become  white";  but  we 
also  find  in  the  same  sense  ^P5,  derived  from  ^D3,  "silver," 
and  meaning,  "to  grow  pale  as  silver";  another  word  used 
in  the  same  signification  is  yfTf,  "  to  be  white."  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  expression  is  explained  by  a  celebrated  com- 
mentator of  the  fifteenth  century,  Obadja  di  Bertinoro,  who 
states  that  when  a  man  feels  ashamed,  his  face  first  becomes 
red,  but  afterwards  turns  white.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
mediaeval  commentator  had  any  psychological  grounds  for 
his  assertion ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  liis  opinion  confirmed 
by  Darwin,  who  in  his  work  "  On  the  Expression  of  Emotions," 
Kays :  "  According  to  Dr.  Burgess,  the  reddening  of  the  sldn 

is  generally  succeeded  by  a  slight  pallor In  some  rare 

cases,  paleness  instead  of  redness  is  caused  under  conditions 
which  would  naturally  cause  a  blush." 

The  most  delicate  consideration  was  exhibited  in  the  case 
of  those  who  had  once  been  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  had 
become  reduced.     In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  there  was  a 

room  set  apart  called  D'^b^VZ^H  r\3tt^//  "the  chamber  of  the 
silent,"  where  pious  persons  deposited  money  for  charitable 
purposes  in  secrecy,  and  where  persons  of  good  families 
who  had  become  reduced  in  circumstances  secretly  received 
support.  Every  kind  of  pretext  was  resorted  to  with  the 
object  of  inducing  such  persons  to  accept  the  proffered  gift. 
It  is  related  that  R.  Jochanan,  meeting  a  man  who  was 
descended  from  a  wealthy  family,  and  had  lost  his  property. 
Hrent  up  to  him  and  said:  "I  have  heard  that  a  legacy  has 
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been  bequeathed  to  you  in  some  distant  town,  take  this  sum, 
and  repay  me  when  you  can."  When  the  man  had  accepted 
the  money,  R.  Jochanan  told  him  that  he  had  intended  it  as 
a  gift.^ 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  benevolent  laws  and  usages 
which  regulated  the  treatment  of  the  poor  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  these 
institutions  were  simultaneously  in  force  at  any  one  period. 
But  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  laws  relating  to  agri- 
cultural produce  were  observed  while  the  Jews  inhabited 
Palestine,  and  the  cancelling  of  debts  must  have  been 
practised  in  the  time  of  Hillel,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  The  other  usages  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  found  in  the  Tulmud,  in  passages  acknowledged 
to  date  from  the  second  centiu-y  of  the  current  era ;  we  are 
therefore  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  the  latest  of  these 
charitable  practices  were  introduced  not  later  than  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  while  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  belong  to  a  period  of  much  greater  antiquity. 

'  Shekalim,  y,  15. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  MONUMENTS 

AND  RECORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Houghton,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Bead  7th  February,  1882. 

Before  I  introduce  some  of  the  various  names  of  bii'ds 
mentioned  in  the  records,  or  the  actual  figures  represented 
on  the  monuments,  to  your  notice  this  evening,  it  will  be 
desii-able  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  generally. 
And  first  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  evidence  afforded.     We  have  to  depend  on  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  actual  figures  on  the  monuments,  such  as 
on  the  slabs,  cylinders,  bronze  dishes  or  other  objects,  and  by 
the  description  of  the  birds  given  in  the  records.     Unfor- 
tunately, the  figures  occur  very  sparingly,  and  when  they  do 
occur  they   are   almost   always  very   rudely   drawn.      The 
Assyrians  either  were  not  able  or  did  not  care  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  artistic  effect,  or  even  rude  accuracy,  in  their  deh- 
neations  of  bird-life ;  these  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
their  often  successful  efforts  to  poui-tray  the  forms  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  lions,  dogs,  hares,  and  other  mammalia 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  former  paper  on  this  subject. 
In  the  case  of  such  birds  as  present  at  a  glance  some  striking 
characteristic  in  real  life,  the  absence  of  any  correct  pictorial 
form  is,  so  far  as  relates  to  identification,  of  slight  conse- 
quence.    The  figures,  for  instance,  of  the  ostrich,  ludicrous 
and  grotesque  as  they  are,  at  once  speak  for  themselves. 
The  ostrich  is  a  pecuhar  looking   bird,  and   therefore   the 
drawings  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.    The  figures 
of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  swan  clearly  point  to  that  bird 
and  to  no  other;    but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is 
nothing  strikingly  peculiar  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  say  to  what  species,  or  even  to  what  family,  the 
representation  refers.     The  figures  of  the  large  rapacious  birds 
which  occur  as  accompaniments  of  a  battle-field  scene,  do 
not  clearly  tell  us  whether  they  are  meant  for  eagles  or  for 
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vultui\J8,  though  they  bear  a  more  general  resemblance  to 
the  former.  The  representations  of  certain  smaller  kinds  of 
birds  are  still  more  puzzling ;  and  were  it  not  for  slight  clues 
afforded  by  other  evidence,  such  as  the  presence  of  trees,  or 
of  nests  and  yoimg  birds  on  the  trees,  together  with  the 
parent-forms,  or  to  that  of  fortresses  or  other  buildings  in 
close  proximity  to  the  birds,  all  attempts  at  identification 
would  be  absolutely  fruitless.  I  may  mention  especially  the 
figures  of  certain  birds  represented  as  being  shot  by  bow 
and  arrow,  and  carried  in  the  hand,  as  climbing  trees,  after 
the  fashion  of  woodpeckers  and  tree-creepers,  and  in  other 
attitudes.  At  one  time  I  thought  that  some  of  these  birds 
were  meant  for  some  of  the  PerdicidcBj  or  partridge  family, 
such  as  the  francolins,  now  common  in  Turkey  and  the 
adjacent  lands,  and  doubtless  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Assyrians ;  but  the  presence  of  these  birds  with  their  nests 
and  young  ones  in  the  nests  on  trees,  at  once  excluded 
francolins,  which  always  build  on  the  ground.  Then  I  thought 
of  pigeons,  but  the  deep  nest  at  once  put  a  stop  to  that  idea, 
for  all  the  Columbidce^  I  believe,  make  shallow  nests  ;  and  then 
I  thought  of  rooks,  and  as  the  figures  of  the  birds  in  question 
may  possibly  be  meant  for  rooks,  and  as  the  surroundings, 
such  as  congregating  and  building  deepish  nests  on  trees  near 
inhabited  places,  are  on  the  whole  more  or  less  satisfactory,  I 
think  that  the  evidence  is  more  in  favour  of  the  rook  than 
of  any  other  bird ;  but  still  the  figures  may  be  intended  for 
some  bird  quite  different.  The  specimen  shown  as  climbing 
a  tree  may  well  denote  a  woodpecker,  the  habits  of  which 
bird  having  been  much  noticed  by  the  Assyrians.  Pigeons  are 
evidently  here  and  there  intended ;  the  raven  appears,  €Uid 
I  think  fi^ancolins  are  also  intended  to  be  represented. 

As  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  names  of  birds  occurring  in  the  records,  we  have  to 
depend  almost  entirely  (1)  on  the  cursory  notices  of  the 
feathered  tribe  in  the  Historical  Inscriptions,  or  (2)  to  their 
simple  names  as  they  are  given  on  the  Bihngual  and  Tri- 
lingual Tablets.  Now  the  value  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Historical  Records  is  very  small  indeed  if  taken  by 
itself;    the    notices    are   too   general   and  vague,   and  the 
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information  very  scanty.  **Like  a  bird  he  fled,"  a  phraae 
of  frequent  occurrence,  can  convey  no  definite  meaning 
beyond  that  of  swiftness ;  "  like  a  cvrmu  or  t^As-mu  bird  he 
placed  the  ensigns  of  his  royalty";  "like  a  Surdin-^nu  bird  he 
fled,"  "  like  to  Sii-su-^i  birds  their  hearts  were  terrified  " — all 
these  are  sentences  which  leave  us  almost  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  kind  of  birds  these  names  respectively  denote ;  all  that 
the  two  last  instances  convey  to  us  is  that  some  timid  species 
is  intended ;  but  in  cannection  with  other  evidence  such  as  that 
supplied  by  the  Bilingual  Lists,  these  and  similar  phrases 
may  afibrd  some  information,  more  or  less  important,  as  to 
the  bird  intended. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Bilingual  and 
Trilingual  Lists  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  philological ;  in  the 
former  we  meet  with  colimins  of  bird-names  given  sometimes 
in  two  of  Assyrian,  or  in  one  of  Assyrian  and  one  of  Accadian 
columns;  in  the  Trilingual  we  meet  with  two  Assyrian 
columns  and  then*  equivalents  in  one  Accadian.  The  value 
of  this  kind  of  philological  evidence  is  variable ;  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  derivation  of  the  name,  and  to  compare  that 
name  with  names  occurring  in  the  cognate  languages  in  the 
case  of  Assyrian ;  in  Accadian  we  have  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  or  probable  meaning  of  the  syllabic  parts  which 
compose  the  whole  bird-name.  Where  the  similarity  between 
an  unknown  Assyrian  word  and  an  ascertained  Hebrew  or 
Arabic  name  exists,  there  is,  of  course,  very  often  strong 
evidence  to  believe  that  the  bird  itself  is  the  same,  other 
points,  if  such  there  be,  being  equal.  But  we  must  see, 
before  we;  identify  any  bird-name  with  some  particular 
species,  that  the  philological  evidence  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  zoological  facts,  whether  as  regards  the  habits, 
form,  or  geographical  locality  of  a  species  or  family ;  or,  the 
philological  evidence,  if  it  lacks  actual  zoological  corrobora- 
tion, should,  at  least,  incorporate  with  it  some  notion  or 
other,  even  if  erroneous,  prevalent  at  any  time  among  the 
people  who  make  use  of  the  name.  Fs^n^iful  and  erroneous 
notions  on  natural  history  subjects,  so  common  formerfy, 
and  still  existing  amongst  uneducated  peraons  in  our  own 
country,  would  naturally  now  and  then  find  expression  in  a 
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name.  This  has  to  be  ta^en  into  consideration.  But  still, 
as  a  role,  we  must  take  care  that  the  philological  information 
conveyed  by  a  name  should  be  not  contradictory  to  zoo- 
logical fact.  If,  for  instance,  the  meaning  of  a  name  points 
to  a  long-legged  creature,  and  we  identify  that  creature 
with  a  short-legged  one,  the  evidence  supplied  by  philology 
and  natural  history  facts  is  contradictory  and  our  identifica- 
tion false.  This  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  what  I  mean; 
but  caution  is  necessary  in  all  our  attempts  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  various  names  which  in  ancient  times, 
whether  in  Asiatic  records  or  in  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  used  for  some  mammal, 
bird,  reptile,  fish,  insect,  or  other  creatm-e.  If  we  identify 
any  bird  or  other  animal-name  with  some  species  which  is 
known  never  to  have  existed — I  speak,  of  course,  within 
historical,  or  at  least  post-pals&ontological  times — in  the 
districts  indicated,  or  which  it  is  extremely  improbable  ever 
could  have  there  existed,  such  identification  must  be 
erroneous.  If  evidence  afibrded  historically  by  description, 
or  philologically  by  the  simple  meaning  of  a  name,  point  to 
some  strong  and  fierce  creature,  and  we  refer  the  name  to 
some  animal  which  is  almost  harmless,  our  conclusion  is 
wrong.  But  philological  evidence,  when  taken  by  itself  may 
be  misleading,  and  identity  of  sound  between  names  in 
alHed  languages  be  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  animal. 
It  is  also  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  such  a  thing  as  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  in  om'  attempts  at 
identification  as  I  mentioned  just  now.  Again,  birds  or  other 
animals  may  have  existed  within,  comparatively  speaking, 
recent  historical  times,  in  certain  localities,  and  be  no  longer 
foimd  there  now;  the  absence  of  a  certain  creature  in  a 
particular  area  does  not  of  necessity  forbid  the  possibility  of 
its  existence  there  in  early  days  ;  still  there  must  be  more  or 
less  probability  of  such  an  occurrence,  a  probability  based  on 
what  we  know  of  the  actual  conditions  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  well-being  of  the  life  of  such  and  such  an 
animal.  We  must  have  regard  to  what  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  and  thus  compare 
the  known  present  with  the  probable  past. 
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In  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  we 
meet  with  descriptions  of  animals,  more  or  less  full  of 
information,  sometimes  very  erroneous,  sometimes  very 
correct;  now  vague  and  uncertain,  now  vivid  and  exact. 
But  in  the  Assyrian  Records  we  meet  with  scarcely  any  help 
of  this  kind;  descriptive  accounts  fail  us  almost  entirely, 
the  references  to  birds  are  scant  in  number  and  poor  in 
information,  and  consequently  we  are  driven  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  such  philological  evidence  as  is  conveyed  by  the 
meaning  of  the  names  on  the  Bilingual  or  Trilingual  Tablets, 
on  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  Assyrian  names  and 
their  Accadian  equivalents. 

These  Accadian  names  often  supply  important  materials 
for  consideration.  The  frequent  use  of  the  determinative 
prefixes  or  suffixes  is  almost  always  of  some  definite  value. 
In  the  case  of  the  birds  whose  names  occur  in  the  lists  the 
presence  of  the  suffix  >"Y<Y  (khu)  informs  us  that  the  name  is 
that  of  some  bird.  Here  we  start :  we  know  that  we  have 
to  do  with  the  class  aves^  and  no  other.  Then  as  to  the 
probable  bird  denoted  by  the  name.  Although  much  at 
present  remains  obscure,  most  interesting  and  valuable  help 
sometimes  meets  us  on  the  analysis  of  the  Accadian  name. 
When  the  meaning  or  meanings  of  the  syllabic  parts  which 
constitute  the  whole  Accadian  compound  name  are  really 
known,  then  often  the  whole  is  known,  and  one  peculiarity 
in  the  form  or  habits  of  a  certain  bird  is  admirably  pourtray  ed 
in  one  well  expressed  and  well  selected  compound  Accadian 
name;  and  when  the  information  thus  conveyed  by  the 
graphic  single-word  description  accords  with  the  form  or 
habits  of  the  bird  supposed  to  be  indicated,  and  when  its 
equivalent  Assyrian  name  answers  to  that  of  some  ascertained 
species  in  the  kindred  languages,  our  evidence  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Sometimes  the  Accadian  bird-name  clearly 
reveals  itself,  even  without  Assyrian  help.  I  think  that, 
for  instance,  the  Accadian  names  of  the  swallow,  which 
combined  give  the  meaning  of  **the  insect-bird  which  builds 
its  nest  or  makes  its  seat  on  beams  or  wood- work,  and 
which  (in  flight)  closes  its  tail,"  are  sufficiently  indicative  of 
that  bird.     Unfortunately,    the  part   of  the  tablets   which 
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once  contained  these  Accadian  bird -names  are  often 
mutilated — sometimes  absolutely  nothing,  sometimes  next  to 
nothing,  is  left.  The  Aesyiian  names  of  course  we  must 
compare  with  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  and  see  whether  similar 
words  occur  in  these  or  other  cognate  Semitic  languages, 
and  discover  what  is  their  ascertained  or  probable  significa- 
tion.  But  unfortunately  we  are  sometimes  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  birds  which  the  names  here  represent,  and  we  may  in 
the  interpretation  of  some  Assyrian  name  be  merely  com- 
paring one  unknown  quantity  with  another,  or  sometimes 
explaining  in  fact  ignotum  per  ignotim.  Modem  Arabic 
(vernacular)  names  sometimes  afford  a  clue  to  identification, 
but  they  are  used  often  in  a  vague  and  general  sense,  and 
seldom  bring  important  aid.  Again,  the  Accadian  and 
Assyrian  charactera  of  the  syllabary  are  frequently  poly- 
phones  :  they  have  more  phonetic  vahies  than  one  attached 
to  them;  so  we  do  not  always  know  for  certain  the  real 
sound  of  a  name,  and  how  it  was  pronounced,  so  that  the 
uncertainty  of  reading  is  added  to  that  of  identification. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  can  obtain  a  clue  by  referring 
back  to  the  earliest  forms  of  the  characters  thi'ough  their 
archaic  types,  as  pictorially  represented.  When  we  consider 
therefore  that  the  almost  entire  materials  for  help  in  attempts 
at  identification  stand  on  a  philological  basis,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  Philology  is  in  our  case  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  ornithological  equation,  but  as 
I  said  before  questions  relating  to  zoology  of  necessity 
present  zoological  claims. 

It  is  from  want  of  this  recognition  that  some  writers  on 
this  class  of  subjects  and  commentators  have  been  led  into 
very  great  mistakes,  and  given  very  unlikely  or  altogether 
impossible  explanations  of  certain  bird  or  other  animal 
names  under  their  consideration  :  thus  we  have  the  Hebrew 
Rim,  an  animal  described  as  being  of  great  size,  powerful, 
and  fierce,  identified  with  the  oryx  (0.  leucoryx),  one  of  the 
most  harmless  of  antelopes,  simply  because  the  Hebrew 
name  is  in  sound  at  least  similar  to  the  Arabic  word  for 
that  animal.  The  narwhal  {Monodon  monoceros),  that  curious 
marine  cetacean  with  its  one   developed  tooth,  a  creature 
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almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  North  Sea,  has  been 
suggested  as  the  nakhiru  of  the  Assyrians  obtained  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Parrots  have  been  unhesitatingly  placed 
as  native  birds  in  Palestine  and  the  ndghbouring  countries, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  extreme  improbability  of  their 
occiu-rence  there,  seeing  that  they  belong  pre-eminently  to  a 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  group  of  birds.     The  frigate  bird 

(Fregetta)  has  been  suggested  as  the  Shdldc  (  T?^  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  a  bird  which  in  the  case  of  both  species  of  this 
genus  is  exclusively  confined  to  tropical  or  sub-tropical  parts. 
I  hope  that  we  have  at  last  seen  the  end  of  the  claims  of 
the  Oryx  leucoryx  to  represent  the  r'^n  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  the  remu  or  am  of  the  Assyrians  and  Accadians.  At 
length,  amongst  our  German  friends  the  remu  is  understood 
to  denote  a  "  wild-bull."  Haupt,  Lotz,  Hommel,  and  quite 
recently  Delitzsch,  have  decided  in  its  favour.  It  seems 
surprising,  when  we  consider  "the  abundant  evidence  in 
favour  of  some  large  species  of  wild-ox,  that  its  claims  have 
not  been  universally  accepted  as  being  the  r'em  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.*  I  believe  that  Bochart,  the  learned 
author  of  the  Hierozoicon,  who  died  in  1G61,  was  the  first — 
at  any  rate,  the  first  author  of  note — who  contended  that 

the  Hebrew  rem  (D'^M'1.  fQM*^  fO*^)  was  identical  with  the 

Arabic  ^  „  the  white  antelope  of  North  Africa  and  lands 

adjacent  to  Palestine.  Bochart  was  followed  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Winer,  and  most  modem  Gennan  commentators,  as  Ewald, 
Franz  Delitzsch,  Kalisch,  etc.  But  did  not  Arnold  Boot, 
in  his  Animadver,none8  Sacrcp,  as  far  back  as  1644,  show 
that  the  rem  was  probably  some  species  of  Urus,  or  wild 
ox  ?  Did  not  the  learned  Sclmltens  in  his  Comment  in 
Joham  xxxix,  translate  the  Hebrew  word  by  Bos  sylvestris  ? 
Did  not  Gesenius  {T/ies,,  p.  1249)  show  very  forcibly  that  some 
Bos  ferus  or  bubalus  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  dorca  alba 
of  Arabian  writers?     Parkhiu^t,  Maurer,  Carey,  Robinson, 

*  So  long  ago  as  1862  I  showed  the  probable  identity  of  the  Bo9 primigenift9 
with  the  Scriptural  JZVwt  {An.  and  Mag.  Xat.  Hht.y  November,  1862).  Tristram 
confirmed  this  opinion  in  his  "  Land  of  Israel,**  and  the  Assyrian  records  and 
figures  also  bear  clear  testimony. 
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Tristram,  and  lately  Mr.  Cheyne,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  have  decided  against  the  white  antelope; 
and  though  some  of  these  writers  are  wrong  in  referring  the 
r^im  to  the  buffalo,  which  found  its  way  westerly  from  India  only 
in,  comparatively  speaking,  recent  times,  yet  such  an  animal 
would  answer  better  to  the  fierce  creature  spoken  of  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  than  **  the  white  doe  of  Golius."  The  identity 
of  the  r^em  or  rimu  with  the  Bos  primigenius  is,  I  maintain, 
fully  established  by  the  most  convincing  evidence,  as  I  have 
shown  in  a  former  paper  in  the  Society's  "Transactions," 
evidence  which  stands  on  bases  zoological,  palseontological, 
and  historical,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  ^vild  cattle  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments  compared  with  the  form  and  size  of 
the  horn-cores  and  skulls  preserved  in  our  museums,  as  well 
as  by  the  interesting  fact  that  remains  of  this  bos  have  been 
found  in  the  very  localities  where  an  Assyrian  monarch 
states  he  killed  these  animals.  I  should  state  that  recently 
Dr.  W.  Lotz,  in  his  valuable  work,  "  Die  Inschriften  Tiglatli 
Pileser  s  I,"  has  written  to  show  that  the  am  and  the  amSi 
of  the  Accadian  records  are  two  distinct  animals,  the  former 
being  the  rimu,  or  •*  wild  bull,"  the  latter  the  "  elephant," 
names  which,  with  other  writers,  I  had  considered  as 
synonymous,  the  latter  term  being  merely  the  fuller  form 
of  the  other.  There  are  a  few  difficulties  which  at  present 
strike  me  as  attending  Dr.  Lotz's  explanation ;  but  these  will 
probably  vanish  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole 
argument,  and  Dr.  Lotz  will  be  found  to  be  right. 

You  will  obsei've,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  that  the 
names  of  several  birds  are  (momato-poetic,  mere  human 
attempts  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  various 
birds  by  incorporating  that  idea  in  the  word  thus  imitatively 
formei  This  is  to  be  expected.  Without  saying  a  word  on 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  any  language  having  been 
formed  on  the  principle  of  imitation,  or  seeming  in  any  way 
to  be  a  disciple  of  what  has  been  called  the  Bow-wow  school 
of  philologists,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Bow-wow  theory  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  true  in  the  formation  of  bird  and 
other  animal  names.  The  old  Accadians  and  Assyrians  had 
their  ku-cus  and  their  dic-dic-d  birds  just  as  we  have,  and  they 
Vol.  Vni.  4 
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made  une  of  such  imitative  words  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
express  different  kinds  of.  birds  in  their  ornithological  voca- 
bulary. In  some  cases  the  resemblance  of  the  name  thus 
formed  to  the  actual  voice  of  the  bird  is  self-evident,  as  for 
instance  in  the  simple  and  easily  simulated  note  of  the 
cuckoo,  the  name  of  the  bird  almost  everywhere  wherever  it 
is  known.  Similarly  our  peewit,  or  the  Arabic  tadw%  or  the 
French  dii>-huity  discloses  at  once  the  bird  intended  by  the 
name.  But  though  it  is,  perhaps,  generally  the  case  that  we 
may  be  able  to  say  whether  such  or  such  a  name,  be  it  Acca- 
dian  or  Assyrian,  Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  other  languages,  is 
or  is  not  meant  to  be  imitative  of  a  bird's  voice,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  tchat  bird  is  actually  denoted,  partly  because  many 
birds  of  different  kinds  utter  not  veiy  dissimilar  notes,  partly 
because  it  is  not  easy  for  the  unpractised  voice  to  utt^r 
ornithic  sounds  in  human  language,  and  partly,  also,  because 
the  same  notes  sound  differently  to  different  ears. 

Practised  persons  can  sometimes  most  successfully  imitate 
bird-voice,  and  counterfeit  their  call-notes  so  admirably  as  to 
deceive  the  birds  themselves ;  but  even  such  persons  would 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  put  into  WTiting  such  a  well-chosen 
selection  of  syllables  as  to  express  in  any  natiu'al  way  the 
sound  of  the  notes  they  had  themselves  learned  so  closely  to 
imitate.  The  toroto-tifuCj  toroio-imx^  popopoi-popopoi  of  the 
birds  of  Aristophanes,  can  but  give  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
sounds  uttered  by  a  chorus  of  feathered  songsters.  Similarly, 
the  imitative  words  in  the  Assyrian  lists  can  but  give  us  a 
very  imperfect  notion  of  the  bird-voices  which  the  names 
thus  formed  are  intended  to  represent.  Sibilants,  speaking 
generally,  are  meant  to  express  the  chirping  or  wai'bling 
notes  of  the  song  birds,  while  gutturals  will  give  us  the  hai-sh 
notes  of  some  croaking  raven  or  crow. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  references  to  birds  in  the 
records  are  few  in  number  and  almost  destitute  of  informa- 
tion, consequently  there  are  many  questions  relating  to  our 
subject  which  at  present  will  have  to  remain  either  wholly 
unanswered  or  only  partially  responded  to.  What  birds 
were  domesticated,  what  kinds  used  as  food,  what  methods 
did  they  employ  to  kill  or  take  captive  living  birds?     Did 
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the  AssyrianB  practise  falconry,  or  keep  song-birds  for  the 
sake  of  their  music?  What  particular  birds  were  held 
sacred  to  their  gods?  All  these  are  questions  which  can 
only  very  imperfectly  be  answered.  Certain  birds,  we  may 
be  sure,  were  used  for  food ;  and  the  lists  which  have 
the  determinative  prefix  ^^yyy^)  of  food  enumerate  some 
birds  in  the  catalogue,  but  here  again  unfortunately  the 
tablets  are  sadly  broken,  and  the  useful  Accadian  is  often 
almost  entirely  lost.  Such  kinds  as  were  considered  to  be 
injurious  to  the  crops  are  mentioned  as  being  good  for  food. 
This  would  comprise  sparrows,  finches,  larks,  buntings,  and  a 
host  of  the  small  insessorial  birds.  We  may  also  be  quite  sure 
that  they  ate  pigeons,  wild-ducks,  partridges,  quails,  francohns, 
and  many  other  kinds  perhaps.  The  swan,  whose  head  and 
neck  are  drawn  on  the  monuments  as  a  figure-head  of  a  soldiers 
bow — fitly  there,  perhaps,  as  emblematic  of  strength — perhaps 
was  used  as  food.  Whether  any  of  the  rapacious  birds  of 
prey  were  ever  used  as  food,  I  know  not ;  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  Assyrians  made  use  of  birds'  eggs.  To 
what  extent,  if  to  any,  poultry-keeping,  or  the  rearing  of 
thoroughly  domesticated  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese,  as  we 
imderstand  the  term,  was  practised,  we  know  not.  There  is 
no  mention  of  domestic  fowls  in  the  Old  Testament  writings, 
though  we  know  that  the  art  of  hatching  hens'  eggs  by 
artificial  incubation  was  largely  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  tame  duck,  however,  as  we  understand  the 
term  by  the  familiar  waddling  bird  of  our  farmyards,  was  not 
domesticated  by  the  Egyptians,  I  believe,  and  even  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  kept  ducks  only  in  a  semi-domesticated 
state,  for  they  had  to  enclose  their  duck  preserves  (nesso- 
traphcpo)  with  nets  to  prevent  the  birds  flying  out.  With 
regard  to  domestic  fowls,  when  we  remember  that  the  cock 
is  called  by  Aristophanes  the  Persian  bird,  and  that  the 
domestic  fowl  is  said  to  be  figured  on  a  Babylonian  cylinder 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  before  Christ,  and  that  the 
cock  under  several  names  is  mentioned  in  ihe  food-lists, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Assyrians  kept  domestic  poultry. 
Natural  history  evidence  points  to  the  East,  as  to  India, 
for  the  origin  of  our  domestic  bird,  with  all  its  numerous 
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varieties,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  our  domestic  fowls 
came,  through  Persia,  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  elsewhere 
westerly.  We  know  that  the  Assyrians  kept  different  kinds 
of  birds  in  confinement  in  what  we  may  call  aviaries,  and  that 
wild  water  fowls  formed  a  pleasing  feature  in  their  gardens, 
and  on  their  artificial  ponds  or  lakes.  From  this  source  they 
may  have  obtained  a  portion  of  their  eggs,  which  doubtless 
were  used  as  food.  Figures  of  ducks  in  a  recumbent  posture 
were  carved  out  of  marble  and  other  kinds  of  stone,  and  used 
as  weights.  Specimens  of  these  duck-weights  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  the  ancient  Assyrians 
kept  song-birds,  there  is  no  positive  information.  Sennacherib 
tells  us  that  he  made  captive  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  and 
kept  him  as  a  bird  in  a  cage  (ina  kuppi)^  ue.,  in  some  confined 
place.  Mention  is  made  in  the  lists  of  a  bird  called  paSpahi 
and  its-tsur  rabi.  It  is  called  a  small  bird.  PaSpa6u  is,  I  think, 
imitative,  denoting  some  singing  bird.  The  words  its-tsur 
rabi  can  only  mean  bird  of  the  great.  These  birds  bred  in 
confinement,  for  the  young  of  these  birds  of  the  great  are 
mentioned.  Therefore  thcj  chirping  or  **  singing  bird  of  the 
great'*  seems  to  allude  to  some  rare  and  perhaps  foreign  bird, 
which  kings  and  great  men  would  keep  in  their  houses,  or  in 
their  aviaries,  and  prize  for  its  singing  powers.  Could  they 
possibly  know  anything  of  parrots?  A  pan-ot-like  bird  is 
figured  on  the  monuments.  Parrots  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  there  are  several  notices 
of  these  birds  in  the  classical  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  to 
whom  they  were  first  made  kno^vn,  perhaps,  about  the  time 
of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns.  The  gi'een  Palceomis 
torquatus^  is  the  species  with  which  they  were  familiar.  It  is 
quite  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchs  obtained 
parrots  from  India,  and  possibly  some  kind  of  parrot  might 
be  meant  by  the  expression  "  small  piping  bird  of  the  gi-eat." 
As  to  the  methods  adopted  in  killing  winged-game,  the 
monuments  show  us  that  the  bow  and  arrow  were  eflectively 
used.     The  larger  kind  were  sometimes  killed   with  clubs. 

^  P.  torquaitUf  the  rose-ringed  parakeet,  is  well-known  in  Nubia,  Abjssinia,  as 
well  as  in  India.    The  allied  species,  P.  Aleiavdriy  might  also  haye  been  known. 
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These,  I  suppose,  would  be  such -large  birds  of  prey  which, 
from  being  gorged  with  food,  were  unable  to  fly.  Gins,  net«, 
and  such  like  devices  were  doubtless  used  by  the  Assyrians, 
though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  definite  statement  to  that  effect. 

That  ideas  of  good  or  ill  fortune  prevailed  among  the 
Assyrians,  as  belonging  to  diflerent  kinds  of  birds,  appears 
nearly  certain,  for  the  character  (^yj'ij^)?  which  among 
others  is  that  of  "destiny,"  is  also  used  to  denote  a 
•'  swallow,"  the  bird  or  a  bird  of  destiny,  as  foretelling  or  pro- 
claiming {nabu)  by  its  periodic  returns  the  advent  of  ^ring, 
while  the  old  pictorial  form  of  the  character,  as  I  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  endeavoured  to  show,  represents  the 
figure  of  a  bird  in  flight  di'opping  its  eggs,  together  Avith  an 
ideograph  which  may  be  interpreted  as  representing  "  going 
away  and  again  returning  in  the  vault  of  heaven."  The 
swallow  clearly  was,  as  among  om'selves,  so  with  the  ancient 
Accadians  and  Assyrians,  the  harbinger  of  spring,  and  of 
the  warm  returning  rains,  when  the  herbage  would  grow 
again,  and  good  fortune  and  prosperity  attend  mankind ;  and 
in  connection  with  this  idea  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  different  Assyrian  names  for  the  swallow  is  bu-li-li, 
i.«.,  "the  bird  of  beneficial  rain," — for  the  Arabic  word  to 
which  I  think  it  is  to  be  refeiTed  denotes  both  **rain  or 
moisture  "  and  **  prosperity  " — as  if  the  one  depended  on  the 
other,  which,  indeed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  absolute 
fact.  Similarly  the  cuckoo  was  favourably  regarded  as  a 
bringer  in  of  prosperity. 

The  common  Accadian  character  (**Y<T)  ^/^w,  though, 
perhaps,  not  generally  pronounced,  representing  birds  as  a 
class,  is  the  ordinary  determinative  suffix  ;  the  names  of 
**  eggs,"   "  nests,"   young  brood,   &c.,    will  be   noticed  by- 

and-by.  In  Assyrian  the  general  name  of  a  bird  is  its-tsu-ni 
(^y  ^^  ^),  which  Hke  the  Hebrew  tsippor   ("tiS?)   is 

an  imitative  word,  expressive  of  the  chirping  or  twitter- 
ing of  many  kinds  of  birds.  A  nest  was  called  kSnnu 
(JEJJ  ►^Sftf  ^)  like  the  Hebrew  ken  (]i2)  from  the  root  pj? 
or  n3|?  "  to  form  or  build." 

The  ornithological  character  of  the   faima  of  Assyria, 
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Babylouia,  Syria,  and  Persia  is  varied.  The  different  species 
which  have  been  noticed  in  these  lands  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Ainswoiih's  appendix  in  Col.  Chesney's  "  Expedition  for  the 
Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  the  years 
1835-1837,"  and  pubHshed  in  the  first  volume  of  that  work ; 
an  interesting  account  also  of  many  of  the  birds  noticed  or 
known  to  exist  in  these  lands  will  be  found  in  the  same 
author's  article  on  **  The  Natural  History  and  Resources  of 
Turkey,"  published  in  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
No.  LIV,  June,  1876,  pp.  646-656.  I  beg  to  express  my 
best  thanks  to  Dr.  Ainsworth  for  numerous  letters  with 
which  he  has  favoured  me  on  certain  questions  on  which 
I  desired  information ;  some  notice  of  the  birds  observed 
in  Assjaia,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  published  "  Travels  "  of 
various  authors,  such  as  those  of  Loftus,  Rich,  Layard,  and 
others.  Much  interesting  matter  on  the  birds  of  Palestine 
will  be  found  in  the  papers  by  Canon  Tristram,  published 
in  various  articles  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,"  and  an  excellent  review  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Palestine  will  be  found  in  the  same  author's 
''Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  published  by  the  "  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge."  For  the  birds  x>f  Persia, 
Mr.  VV,  T.  Blanford's  work,  '*  Eastern  Persia,"  vol.  ii.  Zoology 
and  Geology,  1876,  must  especially  be  consulted,  because  all 
the  animals  known  to  inhabit  Mesopotamia  are  included  in 
this  beautifully  illustrated  and  valuable  work.  The  tenitorial 
limits  of  the  region  to  which  Mr.  Blanford's  work  specially 
refers  are  those  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Persia,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  are  also  included,  "  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  should  be  found  on  the  Tigi-is  and 
Euphrates,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Persian  portion  of  the 
plains  east  of  these  rivers:  and  similarly  the  wading  and 
swimming  birds  of  the  Caspian  are  all  comprised  in  the  Ksts, 
because  all  of  them  are  believed  to  be  met  with  at  times  on 
the  Persian  Coast,"  (See  Introduction,  p.  3.)  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  Mr.  Blanford's  work  we  meet  with  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  closely  concerns  the  subject 
I  have  brought  before  you  this  evening. 

I  need  now  give  no  more  than  a  general  sketch  of  the 
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principal  groups  of  birds  which  occur  in  the  countries  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  The  number  of  species  of  birds 
known  to  inhabit  Persia  is  estimated  at  384,  but  further 
research  will  doubtless  add  to  the  catalogue.  Of  the  Vultu- 
ridcBy  I  may  mention  the  griffon  {Gyps  fulvus),  and  the 
Egyptian  species  (Neophron percnopterus).  The  large  Falco^iidce 
include  the  Lammergeier  (Gypaetus  barhatus),  the  imperial 
eagle  (Aquila  heliaca,  Sav.),  the  golden  eagle,  the  white-tailed 
sea  eagle  (HcUiaStus  aUncilloy  L.) ;  the  osprey  {Pandionidce) 
Pandion  haliaetus)  is  common  about  the  Caspian.  Besides 
the  large  kinds  of  diurnal  bii-ds  of  prey  may  be  mentioned 
falcons  of  different  species,  as  the  peregrine,  now  employed 
by  Persian  falconers,  the  Babylonian  and  others,  and  kites 
(Milvus),  Of  the  smaller  hawks,  we  have  the  sparrow- 
hawk  and  the  kestrel;  the  harriers,  both  hen  and  marsh, 
buzzards,  &c.  Of  the  Strigidce,  the  great  eagle  owl  (Bubo 
a8calaphus)y  the  long  and  the  short-horned  owls,  the  little 
Scdps,  and  the  Athene  glaux  may  be  noted. 

Of  the  order  PicaiicB  (fam.  Picid(e\  several  kinds  of 
woodpeckers;  among  cuckoos  there  is  the  common  bird 
and  the  great  spotted  species.  The  bee-eater,  hoopoe,  king- 
fishers of  different  kinds,  night-jars,  swifts,  are  more  or  less 
common.  Of  the  order  Pflsseres  I  may  mention  shrikes, 
thrushes,  nightingales,  blackbirds,  golden  orioles,  wagtails, 
finches,  various  kinds  of  sparrows,  besides  our  common 
domestic  species ;  these  smaller  incessorial  birds  were  doubt- 
less included  in  the  term  of  "  birds  destroyers  of  crops," 
abicta  ekili;  larks,  starlings,  called  little  shepherd-birds  by  the 
Accadians  and  Assyrians  as  being  so  often  found  with  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  the  locust  birds  {Pastor  roseus)  are  found  more 
or  less  common  in  many  parts.  Of  the  family  Corvidce  one 
meets  with  the  common  raven  (C.  corax\  and  the  smaller 
brown-necked  {Corvus  umbrinus)  of  more  gregarious  habits, 
and  crows,  chiefly  the  hooded  variety.  The  jackdaw  is 
common  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  but  rare,  if  it  occura 
at  all,  in  Persia;  rooks  occur  in  Palestine,  but  not  in  Assyria, 
and  have  not  been  observed  in  Southern  Persia. 

The  order  Columbidoi  is  well  represented,  both  in  species 
and  individuals ;  pigeons  are  common  everywhere,  and  tame 
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varieties,  as  tumblers,  jacobins,  and  camel's  hire  known;  wood 
pigeons,  rotik  pigeons,  and  turtle-doves.  Several  names  occur 
on  the  monuments  which  appear  to  designate  different  kinds 
of  doves.  Of  the  order  Galluust  saiid-groiiae  (PterocUg  aren- 
ariu^)  abound  in  tlie  large  semi-desert  plains,  cultivated  only 
where  water  is  available  for  irrigation,  in  south  Pereia ;  this 
is  the  most  abundant  game  bird,  Dr.  Ainsworth  tells  us.  of 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Meaopotauiia.  The  birds  of  this  family 
{Pteroolida)  are  very  poor  aud  insipid  food.  Pheasaiita 
abound  in  thu  Caspian  forests,  but  not  in  Assyiia ;  rock 
partridges  and  francolina  are  more  or  less  common ;  sand 
partridges  (AjntnnpeixiiT)  are  scarce. 

Coots,  water-liens,  land-rails,  and  water-rails,  among  the 
Hallidcp,  occiu';  and  tliat  beautifully  coloured  bird,  thu 
Porphyria  veterum,  the  purple  gallinide,  conspicuous  with  its 
brilliant  blue  plumage,  and  red  legs  and  beak,  is  said  to  be 
abunilantly  found  on  the  Caspian.  Of  the  Scotopacidi^  mention 
must  be  made  of  woodcocks,  snipes,  sand-pipers,  stints, 
dunlins,  ciu'lews,  stilt-plovers,  and  avocets.  Among  the 
fiimily  of  Charadriidw  lapwings  abound  in  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  are  common  everywhere.  The  golden 
plover  (stragglers),  the  spur-winged  Iloploplenus  spinoBus,  the 
collared  pratincole,  ojster-catcher  (very  common),  and  others 
of  the  family  have  also  been  recorded.  The  Otid<p,  three 
species  ;  Otis  tarda,  "the  gi'eat  bustard";  0.  telrax,  "the  little 
bustard";  and  the  0.  McQueenii  (Gray),  i.e.,  the  Hobara,  or 
Hubri,  or  common  bustard  of  Pei-sia.  The  Otis  tarda  is  said 
by  Ainsworth  to  be  generally  a  solitary  bird,  or  to  live  iu 
pairs,  but  sometimes  it  is  found  in  flocks.  It  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  stony  districts  of  Syria.  The  Gruida  are 
represented  by  the  common  crane  {Gnis  communis),  very 
plentiful  in  South  Persia,  but  only  on  passage,  and  by  the 
Numidian  species  {AnUiropoldes  virgo).  Of  the  Ciconida  the 
wliite  stork  (C.  alba)  is  especially  common,  and  the  C.  nigra 
also  occure.  The  Ibvi  »acra,  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Egyptians, 
is  not  found  ui  Mesopotamia,  nor  iu  any  part  of  Asia ;  but  ita 
■  alhed  relative  in  general  form,  if  not  strictly  in  oniitholog^cal 
charactei-s,  i.e.,  the  Comatihis  cotnata.  Great  Bald  Ibis,  is  very 
1  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
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Many  kinds  of  herons  {Ardeidce)  abound,  such  as  the 
boff-heron,  or  **  cow-bird "  {At^dea  russata)^  so-called  from  its 
association  with  cattle  and  sheep,  like  our  common  starling 
— a  habit  noticed  in  the  bird  lists.  The  common  heron 
{A,  dnerea)^  white  heron  or  egret  (A,  alba),  the  little  egret 
{A.  garzetta)j  bitterns  both  small  and  great  {Botaurus  stellaris 
and  jB.  minutus\  have  been  noticed. 

Spoonbills  ^Plataletdce)  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian*  The  order  Anseres  is  represented  by  numerous 
famiUes,  and  the  species  often  occur  in  amazing  numbers 
on  migration.  Of  the  PhosnicoptercB,  the  Flamingo  (P. 
atUiquonim)  \a  seen  in  marshy  places,  and  said  to  be  common 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  A  curious  story  of  this  bird 
has  been  recorded  which  I  will  notice  further  on.  Of  the 
AnatidcBy  or  duck  family,  the  common  wild-duck,  teal,  pochard 
(several  species),  pintail,  golden-eye,  shell-drake,  ruddy  shell- 
drake  ;  wild-geese,  as  the  white-fronted,  bernicle,  and  red- 
breasted  species,  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
various  localities,  but  only  on  passage.  Dr.  Ainsworth  says 
that  ducks  and  geese  are  Uttle  cared  for,  and  rarely  domesti- 
cated by  the  Mahometans. 

Swans  abound  on  the  Caspian  in  winter,  and,  in  some 
localities,  thousands  are  sometimes  to  be  seen,  represented  by 
the  two  species,  viz.,  Cygnus  ferns  and  perhaps  C.  olor.  The 
Assyrians  ornamented  the  ends  of  their  bows  with  the 
heads  of  swans,  as  represented  on  the  monuments.  Probably 
they  domesticated  these  birds,  and  ate  their  flesh  and  their 
eggs.  Of  the  Laridce  several  sea-gulls  are  found,  especially 
on  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  commonest 
species  are  said  to  be  the  Larus  canus  and  the  L.  ridihundus. 
Some  kinds  are  quite  tame,  and  fearlessly  approach  the 
fishermen's  boats  on  the  shore,  or  even  enter  villages.  The 
large  black-headed  gull,  sometimes  called  the  Royal  Eagle- 
gull  (Zr.  ichthyaetus)y  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Laridce,  is 
found  throughout  the  southern  coasts  of  Persia  in  winter, 
resorting  to  the  Caspian,  where  it  breeds,  in  the  summer. 
Dr.  Tristram  noticed  this  gull  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  he 
found  it  quite  tame ;  whereas  Mr.  Blanford  speaks  of  it  in 
the  Caspian  as  being  difficult  of  approach.     Several  species 
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of  Terns  (Sterna)  are  recorded.  Among  the  ProceUariadn 
Mr.  Blanford  mentions  Pa0,nui  obtcurut,  oue  of  tjie  Sheai^ 
Waters,  as  occnning  on  the  Uakr&n  coast,  and-  as  being 
probably  common  in  the  Persian  Gult  Birds  of  this  family 
are  remarkably  swift  on  the  wing — can  fly  to  windward  in 
the  stormiest  weather,  or  rest  on  the  water  with  the  greatest 
composure  iu  the  most  tremendous  seas.  Some  of  them 
might  have  been  observed  by  the  Assyrians.  The  Peli^ 
canitta  are  represented  by  the  well-known  species  Pelieania 
onocrotalus,  common  on  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  P.  eritptu, 
also  found  on  the  Caspian.  The  specific  name,  onocrotalus, 
of  course  refers  to  the  ass-like  voice  of  this  Inrd ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  fiud  that  this  idea  is  conveyed  by  oue  of  the 
Assyrian  names  of  the  Pelican,  namely,  ike  "she-ass  of  the 
rivers"  or  waters.  Cormorants  abound  on  tiie  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Southern  Persia,  as  well  as  on  the  Caj^ian.  The 
species  are  the  Phalaerocorax  carbo  (the  great  black  cor- 
morant), and  the  P.  pygmatu  (the  little  cormorant).  The 
Struthionid(e  are  represented  by  the  ostrich  (StrutJiio  camehu)^ 
which  however  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  now  in  Mesopotamia.  It 
formerly  reached,  as  Canon  Trietmm  tells  us,  as  far  as  the 
sandy  plains  of  Siudh,  in  Western  India,  but  is  now  extinct 
there.  It  was  evidently  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Assyria,  who  have  treated  us  to  very  grotesque  figui-es 
of  this  bird,  in  some  very  exti-aordinary  attitudes,  on  the 
monuments,  and  have  left  on  record  that  it  was  known  to 
them  as  the  "long-legged  beneficent  bird." 

After  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  species  of  birds  now 
known  to  occur  in  the  lands  with  which  the  subject  is 
conuected,  I  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  various  names 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Records. 

(1.)  The  Vulture  ( Vultur  gryphm)  was  definitely  known  to 
the  Assyrians  by  the  names  of  noroa^u  and  '0-ru-u,  although 
these  words  are  also  used  more  generally  to  denote  any 
large  raptoral  bird,  either  of  the  family  of  Vulturidce  or 
Falc&nid^.  Na-ai-ru  is  identical  with  the  Heh.  lOti  (nether) 
Arabic  t^  (nasr)  a  "vulture"  or  "eagle,"from  a  root  meaning 
to  "  tear  in  pieces."  The  word  'e-ru-u  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
Chaldee  "T?  (or)  grypkui,  a  "  viilture  "j  witii  which  maybe  com- 
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pared  the  verb  TV^  "  to  be  naked,"  and  probably  alludes  to 
the  naked  neck  of  the  griffon  vulture.  The  Accadian  equiva- 
lent ID  KHU,  perhaps  pronounced  6ru  (Cj^^y  *"T^T}'  signifies 
"the  powerful  bird,"  and,  like  the  two  Assyrian  names,  is 
doubtless  generic.  References  to  these  powerful  birds  of  prey 
are  frequent  in  the  inscriptions,  as  "  the  birds  of  heaven,"  in 
allusion  to  then*  lofty  soarings  in  the  air,  or  they  are  men- 
tioned as  building  their  nests  and  having  their  abodes  on 
rocky  and  inaccessible  mountains.  Figures  of  these  Raptores 
are  not  unfrequent  on  the  monuments.  They  occur  as 
accompaniments  in  battle  -  scenes,  feeding  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain,  tearing  out  their  entrails,  and  sometimes 
carrying  off  aloft  the  decapitated  head  of  some  unfortunate 
soldier.  The  figures  are  rudely  drawn,  and  more  closely 
resemble  eagles  than  vultures,  the  bare  neck  of  the  latter 
bird  being  not  often  definitely  represented.  The  figures  of 
Nisroch,  the  Eagle  Divinity,  certainly  have  the  long  powerful 
beak  of  the  griffon  vulture,  and,  I  think,  have  more  decided 
reference  to  that  bird  than  to  any  eagle.  To  the  Oriental 
mind  there  was  nothing  in  the  griffon  conveying  the  idea  of  a 
repulsive  bird — on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  type,  as  Tristram 
well  says,  of  the  lordly  and  the  noble.  Both  eagles  and 
vultures  are  carrion-feeders  as  a  rule,  and  prefer  food  already 
dead  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  killing  it  themselves.  I 
have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  species  of  eagles  which 
occur  in  Assyria,  and  which  would  be  known  to  the  people, 
and  referred  to  in  a  general  way  in  their  writings. 

(2.)  The  za^ai'khu  and  la-kha-an-tuv  denote  some 
"  screaming  bird  of  prey,"  and  more  than  this  cannot  be  said. 
The  word  za-^i-khu  (y][  jy  JJ  *"T^I}  connects  itself  with  the 
Hebrew  rP^  (tsdvahh)^  "  to  cry  out,"  or  "  to  scream " ; 
la^kha-^n^tuv  (^Bf  tK  ^Hh  ^1^)  ^®  °^^  ^^^  clear.  It  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  word    ^J    (lahim)   "carnivorous," 

^3aJ    "  to  kill,"  with  which  the  modern  Arabic  name  laJihdmy 

"  a  butcher,"  may  be  compared.  Dr.  Delitzsch  suggests  its 
possible  identity  with  the  Arab.    LiJ  rakham  (Heb.  DTJ) 

*'  to  be  affectionate,"  and  compares  it  with  the  Hebrew  name 
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tor  the  Egyptian  vulture,  a  bird  supposed  to  be  exceeeively 
devoted  t<j  ita  young  ones;  but  the  Accadian  equivalent  of 
CA  SV  CUD  DA.  a  bird,  that  is,  which  "  tears  with  beak  and 
talons,"  is  against  this  identilication,  for  tlie  Egyptian  vulture 
has,  comparatively  speaking,  tceak  claws  and  a  u-eak  bill,  not 
Etted  for  tearing  its  prey  in  any  remarkable  degree.'  All  that 
can  be  said  of  these  names  is  that  the  bird  denoted  is  some 
rapacious  bird  which  te^ars  its  food  with  violence — in  fact, 
that  it  was  a  regular  "  tooth  and  nail  bird  " — more  cannot  be 
definitivL-ly  affirmed. 

(3.)  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  beheve  that  the  Egyptian 
vulture  {Neophron  percnopteru*),  that  very  common  scavenger 
of  the  East,  is  definitely  signified  by  the  names  ca-ti-ina-tuv 

(-cfcl  -'V  ETs=!lE)ana  w-u;-/..  (cH  *jn  <tT-^  5:^^). 

The  iirat  name  very  likely  pointa  to  the  verb  ca-ta-mu,  "  to 
cover,"  of  veiy  common  occiUTence  in  Assyrian.  The  second 
name  'erillluv  may  certainly  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew  root 
vTjy  ('«  r^l),  " to  be  nncircumcised  ";  and  I  think  that  the 
idea  of  this  bird,  with  its  neck  covered  with  feathers — in  this 
respect  so  Tiulike  that  of  the  griffon  vultiire,  whose  neck  is 
bare,  or  covered  only  with  down — and  feeding  on  carrion 
like  it,  staining  itself  with  the  clotted  gore  of  the  carcase  it 
was  feeding  on,  naturally  suggested  itself,  and  found  ex- 
pression ill  the  name  of  the  uncircumcised  or  impure  bird. 

(4.)  The  tas-ba-tuv,  or  ur-ba-luv,  kha-khar  Hi  or  ca-ri-t'S 
l>ar-kka-a-ti,  has  been  referred  by  Dr.  Dehtzsch  with  much 
probabihty  to  the  bearded  vulture  or  lammergeier  (Gypaftus 
barlmtus).  The  lirat  word  Dr.  Delitzsch  reads  ut-ha-luv, 
comparing  it  with  the  Arabic  ^jS-  ghariba,  "to  be  black," 
the  AasjTian  word  being  a  quadriliteral,  but  the  lammergeier 
cannot  in  the  slightest  sense  be  said  to  be  black  in"  its  adult 
or  mature  stage  of  growth.  The  young  ones  it  is  true  are 
black  downy  creatures,  and  the  brown  hue  of  the  back  of 
immature  birds  is  very  dark;  but  I  think  it  is  hardly  hkely 
that  the  name  refers  to  this  stage  of  the  bird's  life.  The 
adult  bird  is  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  dashed  with  white 

'  MoreoTcr,  IhouRli  many  esgles  and  hawVi  screBoi  when  t.liev  tear  their 
food,  Uja  Egjptiftn  Tolturc  nerer  does  so. 
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on  the  upper  surface.  The  word  may  with  equal  probability 
be  read  as  UU-ha-luv,  and  be  referred  to  the  Hebrew  /5D 
kibal^  "  to  bear  or  carry,"  in  allusion  to  this  bird's  habit  of 
carrying  some  of  its  food,  whether  in  the  shape  of  snakes, 
or  tortoises,  or  man-ow  bones,  high  into  the  air,  and  then 
letting  it  fall,  so  as  to  break  it,  and  be  able  the  more  readily 
to  consume  it.  The  iAa-iAar-tVi,  "raven  of  the  gods,"  may 
allude  to  the  lammergeier,  and  the  third  name  of  carib 
barkhdtiy  "  the  antelope  attacker,"  may  refer  to  another  habit 
of  this  bird  in  approaching  these  and  other  animals  with 
menacing  violence  and  actual  assault  in  knocking  them  down 
precipices.'  There  is,  however,  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned which  you  will  see  by-and-by,  where  the  url»aluv 
or  tasbaluv  again  occurs ;  it  is  called  its-tsur  6amu,  t.e.,  bird  of 
a  **  bluish  or  slaty-brown  colour " ;  it  has  also  the  name  of 
khorakhf  an  imitative  word  usually  expressive  of  the  Coi^vidce 
or  crow  family.  This  very  possibly  stands  for  the  same  bird, 
whatever  kind  be  denoted.  The  kha-khar,  or  kha-akh,  is 
better  suited  to  some  of  the  Corvidce  than  to  the  lammergeier, 
and  the  expression  of  approaching  dead  antelopes  would 
quite  well  suit  the  raven,  as  would  also  the  notion  of  black- 
ness conveyed  by  the  name  of  urbaluv.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
another  name  of  the  raven,  viz.,  a-ri-bu,  but  as  there  are 
two  well-known  species  of  raven,  namely,  the  Comix  corax 
and  the  C.  wnbrinus,  occurring  frequently  in  Assyria  and 
the  adjacent  lands,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
urbaluv  kJia-khar-iliy  or  "  black  raven  of  the  gods,"  stands  for 
the  large  well-known  common  raven,  while  the  latter  bird, 
which  is  of  more  gregarious  habits,  and  will  explain  a  dis- 
puted passage  by-and-bye,  is  denoted  by  urbaluv  khdkh  samv, 
i,e^  *'  the  black  cawing  bird  with  a  brownish  neck." 

(5.)  As  to  the  bird  denoted  by  the  ^aradu-sa  cipratu^ 
"  terror  of  heaven  (regions),"  Sayce,  **  SylL,"  428),  as 
meant    by   its    name    of  6ar-rad  cipri  or   lal-la   cip-par  (?) 

1  The  modem  Qreeks  teU  curious  stories  of   the  ravenous  nature  of  tlie 
limmergeier.     Not  only  marrow  hones  will  it  swallow,  hut  a  small  aie's  head 
into  the  hargain.    Whereupon  a  writer  in  the  **  Ibis "  humorously  remarks  that 
the  meeting  of  the  marrow'boues  and  the  clearer  in  such  a  situation  must  hat- 
been  moet  affecting. 
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be  made  by-and-by.* 

(6.)  The    zi-i-bu    ("-yy^  t:^  ^'-)    or  Pj^'^^-ru-kha-ai 

(■<^^  ^  ?T<  THD^  certainly  the  "wolf  bird";  in 
Accadian  this  bird  is  called  nu-^m-ma,  "the  highlander" 
("7^  ^]]  t])^  the  ordinary  name  of  the  carnivorous  mammal 
in  that  language.  Zihu  is  the  Hebrew  3MT,  "  a  wolf." 
Mur-ru^khdi  may  be  the  Arabic  niurrukh  (^^j^\  with  the  same 

meaning ;  but  I  think  we  should  read  khar-ru-khai  as  an 
onomatopoetic  word.  Nothing  more  definite  can  be  learnt 
than  that  these  two  names  denote  some  rapacious  bird, 
whether  vulture,  eagle,  hawk,  buzzard,  &c. 

(7.)  As  instances  of  the  names  of  owls  I  will  select 
three ;  the  great  eagle  owl,  Bid}o  nuianmusy  or  rather  B.  asca- 
laphus,  which  in  Asia  appears  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  European  species,  is,  I  think,  denoted  by  the  words 
es~se-bu   (<«  ^  ^«-)    and  khu^Si-^i   (^]<]  ^]]  ^^).      Dr. 

DeHtzsch  compares  es^se-pu  with  the  Heb.  ^^©2^  (yanshuph)^ 
which  Rabbinical  writers  identify  with  the  kiphupha^  "  the 
large  homed  owl."  I  am,  however,  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  both  the  names  of  essepu  and  khtdl  are  bon-owed  from 
the  Accadian.  The  first  word  denotes  a  "prince,"  and 
the  latter  a  '*  pilot,"  or  *'  commander " ;  "  the  prince 
of  birds"  would  be  a  very  appropriate  designation  for 
this  majestic  owl.®  The  only  bit  of  word  in  the  Accadian 
column  is  K<<K<<y;  but  the  full  form  occurs  in  W.A.L, 
V,  27,  37,  where  it  is  explained  as  **  the  bird  of  evil."     The 

^  This  character  U  perhaps  a  misapplied  ^^^  (or), 

-  In  W. A.I.  y*"  >-^y  t:^  ^I^  "■  ^<'^'^^  cipri ;  this  name  must  be  read 
lal-Ia-ar-tuVf  the  exact  equivalent  to  tar-rctd  cipri^  **  terror  of  regions,"  in 
W.A.I.,  II,  24,  56,  f"  (lalj-'ii-ra'du  ta  UB,  "terror  (TID)  of  tlie  district," 
showing  that  here  we  have  to  deal  with  a  bird  of  prey.  The  Accadian  part  of 
this  name,  y][  J^  «5^  J^J  adim-ma  (W.A  I.,  Y,  29,  69,  71),  is  equated  vith 
►►^^  'ijS-  ^yyy?:  tar-M^  growth,  "greatness,"  increase  (HS")). 

>  Ss'Se-pwaar, " king" ;  see  W.A.I.,  V,30, 1.  6,  obv.  Khnii^racipu,  "driver," 
"  pUot "  ;  see  W.A.I.,  lY,  32,  82  ;  cf,  Del.  Tabl.,  Trans.  Bib.  Soc.,  Ill,  p.  543 ; 
and  Khvil^  Khinnu,  "  rudder  of  ship,"  W.A.I.,  II,  62, 1.  52,  2,  obv. 
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eagle  owl,  from  its  large  size  and  fierce  look,  is  a  bird  which 
is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  incantations;  it  is  there  also 
called  itslsur  limuttU  or  "bird  of  evil "  (omen). 

The  essebu  is  mentioned  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen  in  a  tablet 
relating  to  evil  spirits,  W.A.I.,  IV,  pi.  1,  line  20,  21,  where 

the  full  Accadian  form  of  >->-y  'jV^f  ]^[  ]^[  *^y<y  occurs 
as  the  equivalent  of  {^{  "^  '^»-  essebu.  This  evil  bird,  the 
Great  Eagle  Owl,  wanders  about  the  city  causing  disaster. 
Essebu  has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  a  prince,"  doubtless 
in  reference  to  the  size  and  majestic  appearance  of  this  bird. 
The  reading  of  the  Accadian  name  is  unknown,  but  the 
meaning  is  obvious:  it  is  "the  bird  of  the  god  so  and  so"; 

K<<K<<T  signifying  "  such  an  one,  I  do  not  care  to  mention 
him."    Compare  Smith's  Assurb.,  p.  287. 

Cu  -    um      D.P.     Ai    -u       ta     -      ah    ina-manamma 
instead    of  Yautah  or    so-and-so 

as-       cun         -su  ana       sar     -u-  ti 
/  appointed  him   to   the  kingdom. 

Perhaps  in  the  instance  of  the  bird,  the  idea  is  that  of  a 
god  or  demon  whose  name  is  too  evil  or  dreadful  to  mention. 
The  reluctance  to  express  an  object,  whether  too  sacred  or 
too  detested  for  pronunciation,  by  its  right  name,  is  well 
known  to  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews ;  we  may,  for 
instance,  compare  with  the  case  of  the  bird-god  before  us, 
that  of  the  name  of  the  pig,  which  the  Jews  lield  in  such 
detestation  that  sometimes  they  would  not  designate  the 
unclean  beast  by  its  Hebrew  name  of  khazir  O^IH),  but 
replaced  the  odious  word  by  the  euphemism  of  dabar  akhar 
("inM  "m),  i»e.j  "the  other  thing,"  "the  thing,"  as  being 
too  abominable  to  mention  by  name.  It  may  perhaps  seem 
strange  that  the  same  bird  should  be  regarded  in  the  two  veiy 
opposite  lights  of  being  both  "a  grand  prince"  and  "an  agent 
of  evil";  but  this  is  what  we  meet  with  in  the  natural  history 
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lore  of  many  nations  :  plain  facts  regarding  the  appearance 
or  habits  of  animals,  mixed  up  with  fanciful  and  superstitious 
notions  held  concerning  them.  "Zoological  Mythology"  is 
full  of  such  instances.  The  same  animal  is  at  one  time  a 
foreteller  of  prosperity,  at  another  of  evil,  according  to  the 
ideas  which  have  been  suggested  to  the  primitive  but 
imaginative  mind  of  man,  dependent  on  certain  phenomena 
which  occur  in  connection  with  the  animal,  either  in  respect 
of  its  peculiar  form  or  colour,  the  noise  emitted  by  it,  the  time 
of  its  emission,  be  it  at  early  dawn,  middle  day,  at  sim-set, 
or  at  midnight,  or  as  relates  to  its  periodic  appearance  or 
disappearance  at  certain  times  of  the  year ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
birds,  according  to  the  mode  of  flight,  whether  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left  of  the  observer.  A  few  instances  will  serve 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  swallow,  in  Aryan  mythology, 
as  the  joyfiil  herald  of  spring  and  fertihty,  is  regarded  as  a 
propitious  bird;  towards  the  winter  season  it  is  of  sinister 
omen,  as  foreteUing  the  approach  of  the  cold  and  inclement 
season.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  stork  and  the  cuckoo 
and  other  migratory  birds.  The  turtle  dove  as  emblematic 
of  spring  is  a  bird  of  good  omen;  as  being  of  a  sombre 
hue,  it  is  a  funereal  bird  in  the  Rigvedas,  the  grey  colour 
signifying  the  nocturnal  or  wintry  darkness  :  see  *'  Zoological 
Mythology,"  by  Prof.  A.  de  Gubernatis  (11,  p.  226),  to  which 
work  the  reader  is  referred  for  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  same  ideas.  Now  with  respect  to  this  double  aspect 
of  the  Great  Eagle  Owl,  the  essepu  and  its-tsur  li'-mut'ti  of 
the  Assyrian  records,  the  same  occurs  in  ancient  Aryan 
mythology,  and  the  idea  has  persisted,  and  still  exists,  in 
the  traditional  natural  history  lore  of  some  of  the  nations  of 
western  Europe.  The  owl,  from  its  hootings  or  other  cries 
emitted  during  the  night,  is  still  in  Hungary  called  the  "bird 
of  death";  in  the  Rigvedas  the  devotee  is  ordered  to  curse 
death  and  the  angel  of  death,  "to  conjure  them  away,"  when 
he  hears  the  painful  cry  of  this  monster  that  wanders  in  the 
night ;  thus  reminding  us  of  the  passage  already  alluded  to 
in  the  tablet  concerning  evil  spirits,  where  the  essehu,  or 
"  bird  of  the  god  so-and-so,"  figures  as  an  evil  incubus  on 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  or  villages,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
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stantly  occurring*  form  of  conjuration  or  anathema  in  the 
tablets  of  Exorcism,  "  may  the  spirit  of  heaven  conjure,  may 
the  spirit  of  earth  conjure"!  But  the  owl  as  a  night  wanderer 
symbolises  the  moon  in  Aryan  mythology,  and  thus  aids  to 
dispel  the  terrors  of  night  by  its  brightness;  hence  it  is 
beneficient,  and  is  called  by  the  Sanskrit  name  of  kdkarisy 
ue.f  **the  crow's  enemy":  this  latter  bird*  from  its  colour 
representing  the  dark  night.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  i^ord'  essebuj  **  prince,"  "  king,"  &c., 
still  exists  amongst  the  French  people  as  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Great  Eagle  Owl,  viz.,  Le  Grand  Due ;  while  the 
smaller  species,  the  long-homed  owl,  Otus  vulgaris^  rejoices  in 
the  n£une  of  Le  Moyen  Due;  and  the  beautiful  little  Scops 
Owl  (Scops  Aldrovandi)  is  called  Le  Petit  Due,  See  Littre's 
"Diet,  de  la  Lang.  Fran9.,"  p.  1249,  and  the  "Portraits 
d'Oyseaux."  The  Italians  also  used  the  same  word  Duco  or 
Dugo  for  this  owl.^  Thfe  same  ducal  eminence  appears  in  the 
pages  of  Aldrovandi  under  the  heading  '^De  Bubone,^^  where 
(lib.  VIII,  cap.  2)  in  the.  middle  of  the  page  there  occurs  the 
word  DIQNITAS  in  grand  Roman  characters.  "  What  word,"  asks 
Broderip  ("  Zool.  Res., '  p.  96),  "  can  be  more  appropriate  ? 
What  presence  among  the  feathered  bipeds  is  more  dignified 
than  that  of  the  Great  Homed  Owl,  Le  Grand  Due,  as  he  is 
most  appropriately  named  in  the  kingdom  of  Clovis  ?  Who 
can  look  at  his  feathered  highness,  as  he  sits  solemn  and 
sedate,  without  inquiring — 

"  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight "  ? 

^  We  haye  eyidence  to  show  that  this  ducal  title  attached  to  this  owl  as  early 
as  in  the  year  1300 ;  for  in  the  articles  against  Bernard  Saget,  recorded  by 
Du  Cange,  we  read  as  follows :  **  Ayes  elegerunt  Begem  quemdam  yocatam  Due, 
et  est  ayis  pulchrior  et  major  inter  omnes  ayes,  et  accidit  semel  quod  Pica 
conquesta  f  uerat  de  Acdpitre  dicto  Domino  Begi,  et  congregatis  ayibus,  dictus 
Bex  nihil  dixit  nisi  quod  flayit  (fleyit  ?).  Vel  (yeluti)  idem  de  rege  nostro  dicebat 
ipse  Episcopus,  qui  ipse  est  pulchrior  homo  de  mundo,  et  tamen  nihU  scit  facere, 
nisi  respicere  homines."  I  quote  the  aboye  from  De  Gubematis,  II,  p.  245,  note. 
The  learned  writer  suggests,  instead  of  the  word  **  flayit  "  (fleyit  ?).  I  suspect 
that  **  flayit"  is  the  correct  reading.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  hollow  tone  of 
this  owPs  yoice,  when  angry  it  bristles  its  feathers,  and  emits  a  peculiar  sound, 
difficult  to  describe,  but  which  partakes  of  the  characters  of  something  between 
luseing  and  blowing. 

A  modem  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  awe-inspiring  yoice  of  the  "Grand 
Duke,"  as  he  calls  this  bird:  ''By  the  last  fortnight  in  March  the  eagle  owls 

Vol.  VIII.  5 
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(8.)  The  mar-ra~tuv  (t^-  Et^T  E^JE)  «nd  it«-t»ttr  tu-ba-n 
(ty  ^~^  "^ET  "^T  ^]^)  is  doubtleeB  another  species  of 
owl.  The  first  name  may  well  be  referred  to  the  Heb.  "TTQ 
"  to  be  bitter  or  aad,"  and  denote  a  epecies  of  owl  which  is 
peculiarly  characterised  by  its  mournful  wailings ;  this  is  the 
little  owl  {Atliene  glaux),  whose  low-wailing  note  Dr.  Tristram 
speaks  of  as  sure  to  be  heard  at  sunset,  while  the  little  comical 
fellow  himself  is  "seen  bowing  and-keeping  time  to  his  own 
music  ";  but  the  common  Scops  owl  (&  ^'u),  and  the  little  owl, 
possessed  of  horns,  which  the  other  has  not,  is,  I  think,  also 
included  in  the  Assyrian  names.  Though  tiiese  little  owls 
are  not  often  met  with,  there  is  not  a  garden  of  any  size  in 
Persia  which  does  not  contain  a  couple,  at  least,  making  night 
"  hideous  with  their  melancholy  cry."  The  words  iU'Uur 
tu-ba-ei  I  intei-pret  as  the  "  bird  of  the  duet  or  ground,"  from 
the  Hebrew  word  p3M  "dust"  Now  the  first-named  species 
of  owl,  the  little  Atltene  glaux,  abounds  in  the  great  desert 
plains  of  the  Persian  highlands,  and  is  often  gregarious,  five 
or  fflx  being  often  seen  together;  being  more  diurnal  in  cha- 
racter than  most  owls,  it  was  very  likely  to  have  often  been 
observed  by  the  Assyrians ;  moreover,  it  lives  in  holes  during 
the  day,  and  sometimeB  breeds  in  holes  in  the  ground,  so  that 
the  owl  of  the  dust  is  literally  exact  as  a  description  of  this 
species.  I  may  also  mention  that  Buxtorf,  in  his  Lexicon, 
imder  the  word  abak  (P?MJ,  gives  the  word  abk&tk  (^JTlp3M), 
which  is  explained  by  "  luctatio  in  pulvere  ";  so  that,  in  any 


comniance  preparations  for  breediog.  At  thia  leason  may  be  heard  their  boUoT, 
muffled  cijof  Fooboo,  poohoo,'  which  is  diBtinguishable  at  a  great  distance 
tbrougb  tbe  woods:  aod  it  is  not  to  bewondered  that  the  timid  are  frigbteaedat 
it.  Id  the  silent  dark  recuses  of  tbe  mouotain  forest,  a  varietj  of  noisei.  well 
calenlated  to  make  one's  flesh  creep,  fall  upon  the  ear :  tlie  shri]!,  mocking 
laugh,  a  sound  as  of  snarling  hounds  ;  the  whoop  of  the  liunter,  tlie  iitortiiig  of 
horses  :  these  are  all  calculated  to  impress  the  uneducated  and  superatitious  with 
the  truth  at  the  legend  of  the  wild  huntsman.  Even  to  the  ear  of  the  better 
informed  these  hideous  cries,  the  loud  screech  of  the  female,  or  (he  'poohoo' 
of  tbe  male,  intemiingled  with  the  snapping  of  tbe  beak  and  curious  wailings, 
soond  somewhat  weird )  and  the  boldest  of  mortals  can  scarcely  repress  a  cold 
shudder,  when  a  company  of  these  forest  spirits  faToor  liim  with  one  of  their 
demoniacal  noclumal  coneerts."     (Brrhm's  "Bird  Life,"  p.  567.  £'') 
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case,  the  name  of  its-tsur  turhorci  is  admirably  suited  to  one 
or  other  or  both  of  these  two  small  owls. 

(9.)  The  screech  owl,  or  common  bam  owl  {Strix  Jlammea)^ 
is  very  probably  represented  by  the  ka-dnHU  (A-J  S^  ^TIT^) 
and  ac-euru  {^^H]^  ]^  ^TTT^^  ^^  *^®  bilingual  lists.  The 
second  name  appears  to  be  imitative  of  the  bird's  hoot,  for 
though  the  screech  owl  does  not  usually  emit  the  long  mono- 
tonous hoot  of  the  tawny  owl  (Symium  stridula),  yet  it  does 
occasionly  do  so.  The  Assyrian  kadu  is  identical  with  the 
iadyd  (t*^!Tp)  of  the  Targum,  which  is  described  as  having 
its  eyes,  not  at  the  side  of  the  head  as  in  birds  generally,  but 
in  front  like  men,  and  as  having  a  face  like  that  of  the  cat. 
This  well-known  appearance  arises  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  feathers  in  front  of  the  head,  the  facial  disk  in  the  white 
or  screech  owl  being  very  large  and  complete.  It  resembles 
a  cat,  too,  in  respect  of  its  beautifully  soft  plumage ;  this 
character,  like  the  soft  scales  of  the  puss-moth,  giving  to  it 
the  name  of  the  "  feathered  cat,"  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
known.  This  species  is  not  known  to  occur  in  Persia,  but 
Tristram  says  it  is  very  common  in  Palestine ;  and  Ainsworth 
also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  commonest  owls  of  Turkey. 

(10.)  There  are  apparently  three  or  four  names  which 
occur  in  the  list  as  those  of  woodpeckers.  Thus  we  have 
ei-li-luv  «]^  -g^  ^fe)  or  cu-li-li  (|^  ^g^y  -g^T). 
represented  by  the  Accadian  GIS-KHU  (^y  *"y<y)»  probably 
"  wood-bird,"  for  the  word  is  incomplete ;  the  Assyrian 
names  are  evidently  onomatopoetic,  expressive  of  the  wood- 
pecker^s  peculiar  note.  Another  name  in  Assyrian  is  an-pa-tuv 
(>->t-  jt   t^T^),   evidently   allied   to  the   Hebrew   nuph 

(^^),*' to  wave  up  and  down  *'  (compare  nophet,  "a  dropping 
down"),  an  admirable  description  of  the  peculiar  waving 
flight  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  birds.*  The  Accadian  name 
is  GlS-sm  (^y  ^^^)>    which  is,  literally,  "bright,"  and  is 


^  A  philologist  pure  and  simple  would  perhaps  identify  the  anpaiuv  with 
the  fieb.  H^^feS,  which  it  resembles  in  sound.  There  is  Tery  little  doubt  that  the 
andphak  it  the  "heron";  but  the  "bright  meteor  bird  of  the  wood'*  of  the 
Acondian  colnmQ  would  b^  no  means  suit  the  heron, 
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well  suited  to  either  the  green,  pied,  or  other  species  of 
bright-winged  Piddce. 

We  are  told  (W.A,!.,  V,  11, 37,  a.  K  c.,  and  elsewhere)  that 

the  character  ^y  ^^^  is  to  be  read  nura^  "brightness'*; 

so  that  the  Accadian  Gl£  dm  applied  to  a  bird  may  denote 
merely  its  "  bright "  colour.  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
that  the  full  Accadian  word  is  clearly  a  combination  of  the  two 

characters  ^J  gUy  "wood,"  and  ^^^  <tV,  "Kght,"  "meteor," 

&c.,  so  that  the  idea  of  "  wood  "  originally  held  a  place,  most 
likely,  in  the  signification  of  this    composite  group;    the 

character  ^  ("-y<y)  for  the  cililuv,  W.A.I,,  II,  37, 1.  11,  61, 
denotes  "  wood,"  and  suggests  "  woodpecker ";  so  that  the 
name  Gi£  6iR  EHU  may  originally  have  meant  the  "  wood 
bright  "bird. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  woodpecker  played  an  important 
part  in  ancient  mythology,  as  being  the  personification  of  fire 
and  lightning — sharing  with  other  birds  in  this  respect — as 
the  Vedic  fire-bhuranyus,  the  Hellenic  Phoroneus^  the  Latin 
Picus  FeroniuSj  "the-4tn«  incendiaria^  the  picus  that  canies 
thunder."  The  fire,  which  the  bird  was  supposed  to  bring 
from  heaven,  was  kindled  in  the  wood  by  the  boring  of  its 
beak  into  the  stem  or  branch  of  a  tree;  and  perhaps  the  bright 
red  top  of  the  male  woodpecker's  head  also  suggested  "fire  " 
to  the  primitive  man.  It  is  not  a  very  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  see  in  the  old  Babylonian  linear  form  of 
the  character  ^^^  for  a  "meteor,"  viz.,  \—/\ or 

^ \^^ *  ^^^^  representation  of  a  fiery  meteor,  so 

that  the  translation  of  this  Accadian  bird-name,  whether  we 
regard  it  as  the  bright  active  denizen  of  woody  glades,  or  as 
embodying  in  some  of  its  characteristics  the  mythological 
notion  of  the  fire-bringer,  may  not  inaptly  be  given  as  "  the 
meteor  bird  *'  of  the  woods.  It  is  true  that,  thanks  to  the 
genius  of  Kuhn,  Max  Miiller,  De  Gubematis,  Steinthal, 
G.  Cox,  Kelly,  and  others,  we  know  of  these  mythological 
legends,  with  their  explanations,  chiefly  as  they  pertain  to 
the  great  Aryan  race,  but  when  we  consider  how,  in  all 
primitive  times,  the  mind  of  man  is  similarly  constituted,  and 
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Kkely  to  be  affected  by  similar  natural  phenomena,^  only 
presenting  modified  forms  of  the  same  ideas,  and  when 
we  reflect  how  eagerly,  patiently,  and  religiously  the  old 
star-gazing  people  of  Chaldea  studied  the  various  aspects 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  forms  of  various  animals,  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  they  too  had  their  mythological 
systems,  which  admit  of  an  explanation  similar  to  that  of 
Indo-European  legend;  indeed,  as  Mr.  Sayce  ('* Chaldean 
Genesis,'*  p.  123,  ed.  1880)  has  shown,  the  story  of  the  god 
Lugalturda,  who  was  transformed  into  a  Zu  bird,  or  "  divine 
storm-bird,'*  for  stealing  the  destiny  tablets,  is  only  another 
edition  of  the  old  Hellenic  legend  of  Prometheus,  who  stole 
the  lightning  from  heaven.  The  historical  development  of 
mythology  among  the  Hebrews  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  Gold- 
zieher,  and  though  one  may  hesitate  to  adopt  some  of  his 
theories  and  explanations,  he  has  abundantly  shown  that  the 
Semitic  mind  was  able,  if  not  always  to  invent,  at  least  to 
appropriate  with  modifications  certain  pre-existing  ideas,  and 
that  Hebrew  myth  enters  deeply  into  many  of  their  stories. 
But  the  admission  of  the  mythical  element  in  any  account 
relating  to  birds  or  other  animals  by  no  means  impUes  the 
necessary  elimination  of  all  natural  history  matter  of  fact,  or 
frustrates  the  attempt  to  identify  the  creature.  The  animal, 
from  some  peculiarity  in  habit,  colour,  form,  or  other  character, 
in  fact  created  the  myth  or  the  superstition  held  with  regard 
to  it.  The  large  size  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  great  owl,  for 
instance,  produced  in  the  Accadian  mind  the  idea  of  majesty; 
hence  it  was  called  '*  the  prince."'  Its  melancholy  voice  and 
nocturnal  habits  suggested  the  idea  of  "  bird  of  evil,"  or 
**  bird  of  the  deity  so-and-so."  Owls  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  regarded  as  foreboders  of  death  and  disaster.  The 
expressions  of  Virgil,  **  ferali  carmine  Bubo,'*  "  feralia  Bubo 

1  Goldzieher  (IntrooL,  p.  xri,  B.  Martineau's  Translation,  1877)  has  weU 
expressed  tliis  idea  in  the  foUowing  words :  '*  I  start  from  the  conviction  that 
the  Mytii  is  something  uniyersal,  that  the  faculty  of  forming  it  cannot  d  priori 
be  denied  to  anj  race  as  such,  and  that  the  coincidence  of  mythicol  ideas  and 
modes  of  expression  is  the  result  of  the  uniformity  of  the  psychological  process 
wbich  it  the  foundation  of  the  creation  of  myths  in  all  races." 

*  According  to  M.  Littr6,  this  owl  received  its  names  of  Due  from  its  being 
tluragiht  to  hftve  served  as  a  gmde  to  other  birds.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
hhitii  means  "  a-pilot,"  or  *^  steerer." 
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damna  canens,"  come  at  once  to  the  memoiy.  The  very  fact 
of  the  occasional  appearance  of  this  iiinereal  bird — ^generally 
a  lover  of  secluded  localities — ^in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities, 
increased  the  impending  calamity,  as  Pliny  says,  ^Noctis 
monstrom  nee  cantu  aliquo  vocaUs,  sed  gemitn.  Itaqne  in 
nrbibus  aut  omnino  in  luce  visus,  dirum  ostentum  est.''  {Nat. 
Hist.  X.  12.)  Similarly  Shakspeare  and  other  poets  allude  to 
the  owl  as  a  bird  of  evil: 

"  Out  on  ye,  owls,  nothing  but  songs  of  death." 

To  the  red  Indian  of  America  the  Virginian  homed  owl  is 
equally  a  source  of  superstitious  terror.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  prevalent  superstition  concerning  owls,  these  birds 
had  their  bright  side,  as  we  have  seen,  and  one  small  species 
was  sacred  to  Athene,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  its  night- 
flight  was  a  good  sign  to  the  Athenians  that  the  goddess  pro- 
tected their  city.  We  need  therefore  not  be  surprised  to  find  in 
the  Assyrian  records  the  same  bird  designated  as  "  prince  ^ 
or  '*  pilot "  on  the  one  side,  and  "  bird  of  evil "  on  the  other.' 

Another  name,   duUmmasfat   (i^  ^^  >f-   ^^)»  repre- 
sented by  the  Accadian  sm-TlR-RA,"  the  jungle  shepherd-bird" 

(Sj^EDf  V'^TTTT  ^TD*  ^®'  ^  think,  meant  for  a  woodpecker. 
The  Accadian  name,  *•  shepherd-bird  of  the  jungle,  or  planta- 
tion,** may,  without  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  allude  to 
woodpeckers,  which  the  shepherd,  in  his  wanderings  among 
the  jungles*  interspersed  with  beautiful  glades,  or  grassy  pas- 
turages, might  often  have  observed.  The  Pirns  *vruicw*', 
which  is  the  Asiatic  representative  of  our  larger  pied  wood- 
pecker (P.  major\  would  well  suit  this  description,  though  of 
course  other  birds  of  this  genus  having  like  habits  would 
doubtless  be  included  in  the  names  given  above. 

'  I  bftT«  puxpofclT  dwelt  on  this  muked  rfcofnition  in  loolo^oal  mjtlio- 
logj  ot  %  tvo>fold  phase,  implriiig  oppocite  chancten  in  the  same  cxvatnre, 
bacanw  in  the  diwruaaioii  that  followed  the  reading  of  mj  paper,  it  was  thought 
hj  mmmid  tbt  Memhtn  pieaent  that  whnre  hizda  or  other  animali  are  mentioned 
a  inontationa  or  a^rthical  legends,  all  attempts  at  identification  are  fntUe :  as 
if  aU  natiinl  hisfeoty,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  whether  among  the  ancients 
or  te  sodnns,  was  not  mixed  up  with  i^e%  and  fiction!  The  presence  of 
doaa  aol  pewlndt  that  of  &ct ;  indeed,  legend  would  often  not  exist 
tel.  Tk»  nalanl  hbtorj  fiM-t-^ianetctirtin  of  the  great  owl,  fvr 
the  mpcfitttioos  with  regard  to  the  **  direful  bird  of  the 
and  hrip  to  explain  them. 
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(11.)  The  Cuckoo  {Ciiculus  canorus)  was  known  to  the 
Assyrians  by  the  names  of  khxi-u-ku  {^\<\  ^ffy^  ^JZj)  aiid 

AAo-ru-u  (|][^  ^"'^yy  ^yyy^)'  ^^  ^^  name  is  imitative  of 
the  well-known  note  of  the  bird ;  the  second  name  I  refer  to 
the  Hebrew  khozeh  (Hth),  a  "prophet,"  in  allusion  to  the 
periodic  retnms  of  this  bird  to  the  coimtries  which  it  visits, 
as  being  the  foreteller  or  announcer  of  Spring  and  refreshing 
warm  showers,  as  I  have  already  mentioned ;  so  the  swallow 
or  swift  was  also  the  proclaimer  (nabu)  of  returning  warmth. 

The  Accadian  expression  su  LU  (^y  E2fS)  "hand,"  and 
"man,"  refers  to  the  form,  more  or  less  prehensile,  of  the 
cuckoo's  foot.^  The  cuckoo  is  a  migratory  bird  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Persia, 
but  in  southern  Persia  it  is  probably  resident  during  the  winter 
months.  The  great  spotted  cuckoo  {Coccystes  glandarius) 
occurs  also,  sometimes  extremely  abundantly,  in  these 
coimtries. 

(12.)  The  nam-bunub'tuv  (^]<]^  ^'^  ^^  >^I^)  ^^ 
a-damrmu-mu  (^If  ^►^y  >^  >^)  is  referred  by  Dr.  DeUtzsch 
to  the  lapwing  or  peewit  (  Vanellus  cristatus).  The  foimer  is 
probably  an  imitative  word,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Arabic  ndbdhd  (JuJ)>  "to  bark,"  a  root  which  has  given  use 
to  sounds  produced  by  various  animals,  as  the  lion,  dog,  and 
stag.  Certainly,  the  word  nambub  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of 
the  noise  produced  by  the  lap\ving,  as  it  strikes  its  wings 
together  during  the  breeding  season  when  distmbed,  causing 
the  well-known  thud  or  dull  hollow  sound  which  every  one 
must  have  frequently  observed.  The  second  name  of 
ardamrmriyrmu  may  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  feminine 
adjective  adUmmdh  (JTO^hJ),  "ruddy,"  root  DIM  "  to  be  red  "; 

compare  the  pdrdh  adUmmdhy  **red  heifer"  of  Numb,  xix,  2,  or 
the  6u4  ddam,  **bay  horse"  of  Zech.  i,  8.  Although  the 
lapwing  cannot  be  called  a  red  bird,  the  Assyiian  word  may 

^  The  cackoos  are  zjgodactjlous  birds,  with  broad  and  flat  toes,  which  are 
anranged  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind,  formed  for  grasping  a  branch 
firmlj,  though  not  like  the  woodpeckers,  adapted  for  climbing ;  the  outer  toe  is 
reTenible,'io  as  with  the  first  to  oppose  the  rest  in  grasping:  hence  from  the 
gnupiag powers  the  foot  suggested  to  the  Accadians  "The  Man's  Hand  Bird." 
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very  likely  refer  to  the  tail  covers  of  the  lapwing,  conspicuous 
by  their  rich  reddish-chestnut  colour,  and  thus  have  given 
name  to  the  bird.     Freytag  in  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  however, 

(S  ^/\ 
bo  j  as   upupa  gemebundoj    ^^  the 

hoopoe,"  which  is  of  a  decided  red  or  buff  colour  in  its  whole 
plumage,  and  that  may  be  the  species  indicated.  As  to  the 
sounds  produced  by  different  birds,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  same  bird  often  produces  very  dissimilar  soimds ; 
the  "  houp,  houp  "  of  the  hoopoe,  whence  its  name,  marked 
out  softly,  but  rapidly,  may  remind  .one  of  the  note  of  the 
dove,  while  a  writer  in  the  "Ibis"  (vol.  iii,  p.  255)  describes 
its  note  as  a  kind  of  hissing  sound.  The  Accadian  part  of 
the  tablet  is  broken,  and  gives  us  no  help. 

(13.)  The  swallow,  and  perhaps  also  the  swift,  have  several 
names.  This  bird — I  think  the  swallow  (Hirundo  urbica)  is  more 
especially  meant — was  called  by  the  Assyrians  the  as-ci-ci-tuv 
(gfc:    /Tpy    /T^T    ^]^),   the  e8''ci^ni^ni'~tuv  or  escilituvy 

borrowed  from  the  Accadian  (^t^j  ^]^  5f^  5f^  ^]^) '  ^* 
was  also  called  tsi'-li-li'-tuv  (^^IJ  *-g^jy  *"S^IT  ^Ie)> 
the  kha''t8i''ba''ruv  Q^{^  ^TT  ^'^T  ^^)'  *^^  ^®  bu'-li-li 
(^j^  •"E^yy  ^S^JT)*  Tsililituv  is  evidently  imitative 
of  the  swallow's  note,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
Hebrew  hhi  "  to  tingle,"  and  tsMtsal  (^7?),  "  a  tinkling 
instrmnent,"  as  a  "cymbal."  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the    word    ascicituv^    with    which    the    Arabic    schacshdka 

(  LuJLl)  "i>*i>*vi<  passer ^^  is  to  be  compared.      Escininituv 

is  obscure.     With  this  name  is  associated  another,  bu'li-li, 

with  which,  perhaps,  the  Arabic  ballal   \dL)    "moist  wind 

bringing  rain  and  fertility"  (Hebrew  7^  "rain"),  may  be 
compared;  or  the  Assyrian  word  may  be  referred  to  the 

Hebrew  vv2l  bdlal  (with  which,  however,  the  above-named 

Arabic  word  is  connected)  "to  mix,"  to  "compose,"  hence 
**to  speak  confusedly,"  and  applied  to  a  bird,  "to 
chatter."  Gesenius  gives  conj.  II  of  the  Arabic  balbal, 
^^ balbutivit^^    "confuse    locutus    est    psittaci     instar,     "he 
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spoke  confufledly  like  a  parrot."  There  still  remain  other 
names  of  the  swallow:  there  is  the  sum-tsi-tsi  yum-^ 
"  the  day  swallow,"  and  the  mat-tirdtMiu  tsalrmu^  "  the  night 
swallow,"  which  latter  name  Dr.  Delitzsch  thinks  may 
refer  to  the  "  goat  swallow "  or  **  night-jar ";  sum-tsi-tsi  is 

doubtless  the  Hebrew  sh^m^ts  (YP^J),  "  a  sharp  quick  soimd," 
another  imitative  sound,  while  mat-ti-ih^nu  {^  *^<  j^TJ  ^) 

may  well  be  compared  with  the  Arabic  tdbina  ii^p  "he  saw 

acutely,"  in  allusion  to  the  quick  sight  of  the  night-jar, 
which  can  see  to  catch  its  insect  food  quite  late  in  the 
summer  evenings.  The  swallow  was  also  called  tsa-pirtuv. 
This  name  occurs  both  in  the  Accadian  and  the  Assyrian 
columns.  I  fancy  that  it  is  also  imitative,  and  borrowed 
by  the  Accadians  from  the  Assyrians.  The  nam  khu 
(.-y<y^  "^T<T)  "^lestiny  bird,"  of  the  Chaldean  Deluge 
Tablet,  phonetically  ^jy  ^fyf**  ^I^»  H-^nun^tuv^  is  re- 
presented by  the  Rabbinical  word  senunttha  (Mr)^5^3p),  and 
also  denotes  a  "swallow."  The  name  kha-tsi-ba-ru  is 
definitely  explained  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  W.A.I.,  PI.  27, 
3  obverse,  line  39,  by  the  Accadian  KHU  RUB  BA  OU  GUSUR  RA 

(>"y<y  ^][  •^^y  ^  ^^w  ^^yy&yy^^that  is  "some  insectivorous 
bird,  which  makes  its  nest  on  beams."   Another  Accadian  name 

is  KUN  GIL  (>^y-^>^HRff  d)»  "  *^®  tail-closer."  The  common 
swallow  {Hirundo  urbica)  seems  to  be  prominently  intended 
by  the  above  words ;  but  other  species,  as  house  martins,  sand 
martins,  &c.,  are  perhaps  also  included  in  the  name  NAM  KHU, 
or  "  destiny  bird."  The  swift  also,  a  bird  in  general  outward 
form  resembling  a  swallow,  though  not  now  classed  even  in 
the  same  order,  probably  is  included.  In  Palestine  the  swift 
is  more  of  a  true  migrant  than  the  swallow,  but  in  Assyria 
both  species  are  only  local  summer  residents.  The  common 
swift  {Cypselus  apm)  breeds  in  certain  localities  in  Persia  in 
enormous  numbers.  From  the  middle  of  April  till  the  end  of 
October,  near  the  city  of  Shiraz,  the  air  every  fine  evening  is 
filled  with  swifts,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  direction, 
chasing  the  insects,  which,  towards  sunset,  rise  from  the  tanks 
of  water  which  occupy  the  middle  of  every  courtyard.     "  No 
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where  else,"  writes  Major  St.  John,  ^'haye  I  seen  birds  in 
such  numbers." 

(14)  The  bulbul,  or  Asiatic  nightingale,  so  celebrated  in 
Persian  stoiy,  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the  AssTrian  name  of 

tsu-hr-mu  (^^  •-^y  >^)  or  tsa^loan^u  (J\  ^ff  K^f), 
and  by  that  of  "  the  bird  of  night"  (its-tsur  must).  The  first 
and  second  names  are  dearly  identical  with  the  Hebrew 

l^)  "shade,"  or  "darkness."  Jftm  is 

the  Arabic  masd  (*lUi)  "  evening."  The  bird  of  the  evening 
and  the  night  may,  of  course,  be  intended  to  denote  the 
nightingale,  and  I  should,  without  hesitation,  have  considered 
this  bird  to  be  the  its-tsur  musi^  **bird  of  the  night,"  of 
the  trilingual  tablet-,  if  it  was  supported  by  the  Accadian. 
The  Accadian  name  in  the  column  which  stood  as  the 
equivalent  of  tsalamu  and  tsalamdu  is  lost,  by  reason  of  the 
fracture  of  the  tablet ;  but  in  the  next  line  the  its^isur  must 
is  represented  by  the  Accadian  word  A  (y][)  "  water."  It 
is  evident,  though  there  is  a  fracture-gap  in  this  part  of  the 
trilingual  tablet,  that  the  whole  of  the  Accadian  name  of  this 
bird  remains ;  and  we  read,  as  the  synonym  of  its-tsur  musiy 
the  name  of  A  KHU,  "water-bird,"  very  indefinite  indeed. 
Had  the  name  immediately  above  this  one  been  entire,  and 
able  to  give  us  the  Accadian  rendering  of  the  Assyrian 
tsalamu^  we  might  perhaps  have  had  some  certain  clue  to 
identification ;  for  the  nightingale  can  hardly  be  suflSciently 
aquatic  in  its  habits  of  frequenting  trees  and  bushes  by  the 
river  or  pool,  to  merit  the  simple  name  of  "  water  bird," 
without  some  limitation.  Therefore,  the  claims  of  another 
night-singing  warbler  naturally  present  themselves  for  recog- 
nition here.  Such  a  bird,  which  will  completely  fulfil  all  the 
necessary  conditions  is  found  in  the  sedge-warbler.  The 
same  almost  may  be  said  of  the  reed-warbler,  but  I  have 
another  place  for  this  Kttle  songster,  in  which  I  think  it  will 
rest  as  comfortably  as  if  it  were  in  its  own  beautiful  nest. 
The  sedge-warbler  {Salicaria  phragmitis)  is  always  foimdnear 
water.  It  sings  late  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  before 
it  is  light.  Its  notes,  though  somewhat  hurried  and  confused, 
are  sweet  and  varied.     They  are  often  mistaken  by  persons, 
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not  familiar  with  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  for  those  of  that 
bird ;  and  I  have  frequently  been  called  up  at  night  time  in 
summer  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  sedge-warbler,  whose  notes 
have  been  thus  mistaken.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore, 
that  the  claims  of  this  little  bird  to  represent  "  the  water 
songbird  of  the  night,"  are  certainly  equal  to,  if  not  better, 
than  those  of  the  nightingale;  if  the  sedge -warbler  is  a 
native  of  Mesopotamia. 

(15.)  The  oriole  or  golden  thrush  (Orioltis  gallmla)  is 
very  probably  denoted  by  the  Assyrian  words  ma-ac-lat 
up-'la  (^y  >-]Q  \^  ^'^  ^T)  ^^^  khu'ra^tsd'ni''tuv 
(>-y<y  ^yy  H  T?  ^W  ^IM) '  ^^^^  ^  *^®  participle  of  a-cor-lu, 
'*  to  eat  "  (Heb.  ^3^),  and  ujhIu  is  a  "  worm  "  or  vermiform 
creature,  as  the  larva  of  an  insect ;  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
Arabic  root    Jj  "  pediculos  venatus  fuit,"  hence  auy  small 

worm-like  creature  found  in  chinks  or  holes  (^7?  "  to 
cleave ").  Mdclat  upla  then  signifies  "  a  worm  -  eater." 
Khuratsanituv  is  fi"om  the  Assyrian  word   khuratsy    "gold" 

(Heb.  V^'^H),  and  the  whole  name  would  be  "  the  golden 

coloured  worm-eater."  This  answers  to  the  golden  oriole, 
whose  food  consists  of  caterpillars,  worms,  and  insects,  as 
well  as  firuit,  of  which,  like  its  relative  the  thrush,  it  is  very 
fond.  The  Accadian  part  left  is  MU  UN  DU,  which  is  pro- 
bably **  a  worm." 

(16.)  "The  bird  of  the  papyrus,"  its-tsur  ci-i-H^ 
(^y  ^^  ^Ef  ^  ^TT)'  ^  evidently  a  singing  or  chirping 
bird;  from  its  other  name,  tsi-tsiMu  (jl^yy  *^yyyy^  ^*^)' 
some  warbling  bird  of  the  reeds  is  denoted,  and  no  more 
suitable  one  can  be  foimd,  I  imagine,  than  the  reed  warbler 
(SaUcaria  arundinacea),  whose  singularly  constructed  nest, 
supported  by  foin:  or  five  stems  of  the  large  reed  (Aimndo 
phragmitis),  or  on  those  of  the  papyrus,  must  have  been 
observed  by  the  Assyrians,  who  appear  to  have  taken  special 
notice  of  the  various  kinds  of  reeds  and  tall  grasses  common 
to  the  marshy  places  of  the  lowlands  of  Mesopotamia.*     The 

*  The  Aocadian  if  yV -zt  (•-fy-^  *"TT^)»  ^^^  which  ciii  is  borrowed.     lu 
W4A.I.,  y,  82,  62,  cfVtf  is  explained  as  '*  the  reed  of  Egypt,"  t.f.,  the  papi/rus. 
'  See  the  long  ]ist«  of  reeds  and  gi'a{«>e9  in  W.A.I.,  V,  32 ;  II,  24. 
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nest,  formed  of  the  seed-branches  of  the  reeds  and  long  grass, 
with  a  little  wool  and  hairs,  is  so  deep  that  the  eggs  do  not 
roll  out  when  the  reeds  are  shaken  by  the  wind.  The  Accadian 
word  is  KIP  su,  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  reed  warbler 
and  the  sedge  warbler  are  both  found  in  similar  situations^ 
but  the  latter  bird  builds  its  nest  near  the  ground,  and  seldom 
makes  use  of  reeds  as  a  support ;  but  see  Appendix. 

(17.)  Various  kinds  of  insectorial  birds,  such  as  the  Frinr- 
gillidcp,  *^  finches,"  and  Emberiztdofj  ^'buntings  and  sparrows," 
are  included  under  the  head  of  ''birds  injurious  to  the 
crops,"  and  were  used  as  food,  as  I  have  abready  mentioned. 
I  think,  however,  that  our  little  impudent  friend,  the  common 
sparrow,  is  definitely  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  di-tk-di-ku 

«T5?=  -r<K  <T*  ^:^).  o'-  duc^uc^  (8=11^  t:y|;^  Jgf) 
and  itS'tsur  ia-me-di;  the  first  two  names  are  evidently 
imitative  of  the  bird's  chirp,  while  the  last  may  be  rendered 
"  bird  of  destruction,"  ia-me-di  being  referred  to  the  Hebrew 
root  shdmad  (*TOtt5),  "  to  destroy"  or  "  lay  waste,"  notwith- 
standing the  U)  instead  of  the  D ;  or  the  Assyrian  ^-  •{  ^      ,. 

may  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  TiD  sody  "  an  assembly," 
in  aUusion  to  the  congregatory  habits  of  sparrows.  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Delitzsch,  however,  may  be  preferable  to  any 
of  these  conjectures ;  he  compares  the  Arabic  savida  or  asvad^ 
"to  be  black,*'  and  as  in  Arabic  one  name  of  the  sparrow  is 
associated  with  its  colour,  its^tsur  savedi  of  the  list  may  be 
rendered  '*bird  of  dark  colour,"  and  be  identified  with  the 
sparrow  on  that  account.  Still  the  idea  of  destruction  to  crops 
caused  by  its  devouring  properties  is  certainly  implied  in  the 
Accadian  ^-Jv],  the  representative  of  the  Assyrian  word. 

The  sparrow,  as  an  agricultural  pest  in  the  destruction 

which  it  causes  to  various  crops,  figures  conspicuously  on  the 

Egyptian  monuments.    The  Uttle  bird,  which  stands  as  a 

determinative  of  "  evil "  in  the  hieroglyphic  system,  witliout 

doubt  denotes  a  sparrow,  as  ChampolUon  first  showed.    This 

has  been  called  in  question  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  ("  Anc.  Egypt," 

"^  81&  8rd  ed.),  who  believed  the  bird  to  be,  not  a  spairow, 

ngteil  (MotacUla).    In  connection  with  the  fact 

>hic  bird  being  regarded  "  as  the  type  of  an 
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impure  or  wicked  person,"  WiUrinson  states  that  the  wag-tail 
is  still  called  in  Egypt  aboo  fussdd^  "  the  father  of  corrup- 
tion," as  if  in  memorial  of  the  hierogljrphic  character  assigned 
to  it  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  delineations  of  birds  and 
animals  generally  in  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  the  Egyptians 
are  often  excellent,  and  afford  pretty  safe  guides  to  identifica- 
tion, and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  little  bird  in 
question  is  meant  for  the  sparrow,  and  not  a  water-wagtail. 
In  reply  to  some  questions  I  asked  Dr.  Birch,  always  ready,  out 
of  his  abundant  stores  of  deep  learning,  to  give  help — he  writes 
that  there  are  two  birds  very  like  in  form  but  different  in 

meaning  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts,  such  as  the  swallow  '^^ 
distinguished  by  its  forked  tail,  called  in  the  texts  mena^  and 
used  for  the  syllable  wr,  with  or  without  the  <n>,  as  '^^  or 

^fe^'  The  other  bird  has  a  more  roimded  tail,"^^,  and  is 
<»Ded  by  Champollion  **a  sparrow,"  the  name  of  which 
appears  in  the  hieratic  papyri  as  tu  tu^  a  kind  of  plague  or 
affliction  of  the  fields,  hence  used  for  **  evil "  in  general  as  a 
determinative.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Assyrians  held  similar  views  as  to  the  destructive  nature 
of  sparrows. 

(18.)  The  common  starling  {Stumus  vulgaris)  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  is  denoted  by  the  Assyrian  name  of 
al-lal-luv  (^][<y  y*"  t!^^)»  which  the  Accadian  SIB  TUR 
(jtj^JJ  ^£)  satisfactorily  explains.     Al~lal-luv  is  imitative, 

and  must  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  dial  77M  "  to  cry 
out,"  a  term  which  may  imply  voices  of  grief  or  of  joy. 
Compare  for  this  latter  idea  Isaiah  lii,  5  (^yj),  and  the  Greek 
oXoXv^etv.  As  appKed  to  the  starling,  the  voice  is  distinctly 
one  of  joy.  No  one  can  have  walked  along  roadsides  or  in 
the  fields  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  without  having 
witnessed  large  flocks  of  starlings  assembling  on  various 
trees,  and  immediately  setting  up  their  joyful  allalals  in  full 
chorus  of  exuberant  gladness.  The  Accadian  SIB  tur,  "little 
shepherd "  bird,  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  starling,  so 
often  seen  in  meadow  lands  among  sheep  and  cattle,  search- 
ing for  food  on  the  ground,  or  frequently  perched  on  the 
back  of  some  cow  or  sheep,  helping  to  rid  it  of  unpleasant 
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paraaites.  As  mention  is  made  of  the  Uttle  shepherd  bird,  so 
we  may  expect  that  a  greater  shepherd  bird  was  also  known 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  this  is  what  we  actually  do  find.  In 
the  same  tablet  we  meet  with  a  bu'd  which  in  Aocadian  is 
designated  as  the  ^^ shepherd"  by  the  siogle  name  of  816, 
and  this  bird  is  recognized  in  its  pastoral  character  imder  the 

name  of  rihu  (»--yy<y  -^•^Hf"  ^TTT^)  ^^  ^®  Assyrians,  rihik 
meaning  *'a  shepherd,"  and  answering  exactly  to  the  Hebrew 
word  roeh  (f^V^),  from  the  root  rt^  "to  feed  a  flock."  What 
is  this  shepherd  bird  ?  If  I  am  right  in  the  identification  of 
the  httle  shepherd  bu*d,  I  must  not  refer  this  one  to  the 
beautiftd  rose-coloured  pastor  {Paetor  rosetis),  becaiise  I  want 
a  bird  larger,  more  or  less,  than  the  starling,  the  SIB  TUR,  or 
"Kttfe  shepherd,"  and  the  rose  pastor  and  the  starling  are 
about  the  same  size,  ue^  about  8^  inches  long.  What  kind 
of  wild  bird  in  England  do  we  consider  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  agricultural?  I  think  we  shall  say  the  rook  {CorvtAS 
frugilegus),  the  bird  of  pasture  and  arable  land  frequently 
associating  with  its  smaller  cousins  the  starlings  in  company 
with  sheep  and  cattle,  or  following  the  ploughman  for  the 
sake  of  the  worms  or  other  food  turned  up  by  his  labours. 
Ainsworth  mentions  rooks  as  occurring  commonly  in  Meso- 
potamia, though  they  do  not  seem  to  be  common  in  Persia, 
Mr.  Blandibrd  and  Major  St.  John  not  having  met  with  these 
birds  in  Southern  Peraia.  Books  are  common  in  Palestine, 
and  were  probably  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
Armenia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  I  think 
that  the  rook  is  the  bird  intended,  as  represented  on  the 
monuments  near  inhabited  buildings,  having  its  nest  and 
young  ones  on  trees,  as  I  have  already  suggested.  The 
Pastor  resells,  or  "locust  bird,"  is  also  eminently  an  agricultural 
species,  being  frequently  seen  associating  like  the  common 
starling  with  cattle  and  sheep ;  hence  its  name  of  pastor^ 
or  the  **  shepherd."  It  is  curious  to  think  that  the  generic 
name  of  Pastor,  first  proposed  by  the  French  naturalist 
M.  Temmink  for  certain  birds  which  exhibit  various  rela- 
tions to  starlings  and  crows,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
should  have  been,  ages  long  ago,  anticipated  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chaldea  and  Assyria. 
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(19.)  This  shepherd  bird  {Pastor  roseus)  is  noted  also  as  a 
devourer  of  locusts;  hencey  its  name  of  '* locust  bird,"  and 
it  is  in  this  character  that  its  name  occurs  in  the  Assyrian 
records.  In  Accadian  it  is  called  KflU  RUB,  t.«.,  "insect"  or 
"  locust  bird,"  and  its  Assyrian  equivalent  is  identical,  viz., 
'«a-ftu    (tz]}  >-yy<y  ^^),    «a   locust."       This  bird   was 

known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  smurmur^  and  is  said 
by  Russell,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,"  to  be  held 
sacred  by  the  Turks  on  account  of  its  destruction  of  locusts. 
The  Pastor  roseus  "is  quite  a  feature"  in  Mesopotamiji,  as 
Dr.  Ainsworth  writes  to  me.  It  occurs  in  Palestine,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  South  Eastern  Europe,  but  has  not  been 
observed  by  Major  St.  John  and  Mr.  Blandford  in-  any  part 
of  Persia.  It  is,  however,  abimdant  in  Armenia,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  Western  Persia,  and  has  occasionally  visited  this 
country.  Its  food,  besides  locusts  and  other  insects,  consists 
of  various  kinds  of  fruits.  In  Corfu  it  haunts  the  orchards 
early  in  the  month  of  June,  feeding  almost  entirely  on 
mulberries ;  hence  it  is  known  to  the  peasantry  of  that 
island  by  the  name  of  scamnophagus  {aKafiv6<f)ayo9)y  t.e., 
**  the  mulberry  eater."  The  identity  of  this  bird  with  the 
KHU  RUB  and  the  ^e-ri-bu  of  the  Accadian  and  Assyrian  lists 
is  thus  settled  beyond  dispute. 

(20.)  Among  the  Corvidce^  or  crow  family,  several  kinds 
are  mentioned,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  the  names  of  the  species.  First  comes  the 
world- wide-known  bird,  the  raven  (Corvus  cor  ax).     This  bird 

was  known  by  the  name  of  a-ri-bu  H^  •"TT^T  V"^)'  ^^^ 
kha^khar  (][][^  4^^) .      The   expression   of    "  eye-picker," 

budhur  ini  (V'*"  IIIMJ  U^f  ^  >Yy"),  is  foimd  in  the  list 
above  the  name  of  the  raven,  and  doubtless  refers  especially 
to  this  bird,  and  to  the  common  crow  as  well.  Kliakhar  is 
clearly  imitative  of  the  "cawing"  family ;  Aribu  is  the  Heb. 

oreb   (i"!!i^)   "a  raven,"  and  the  Arab,  ghoreb  (J/I)  ;    the 

name  is  generally  referred  to  a  Hebrew  root,  meaning  "  to  be 
black,"  which  is  quite  suitable  to  the  bird,  which  may  have 
thus  obtained  its  name  from  the  black  colour  of  its  plumage. 
I  rather  incline,  however,  to  the  opinion  that  the  word  is 
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originally  onomato-poetic,  and  expresses  the  hoarse  guttural 
cry  of  the  raven.  Like  our  word  crow,  so  common  in  yarious 
languages,  is  the  word  ** raven"  itself;  the  Latin  eorvus^ 
Sanskrit,  kdrava;  German,  Bahe^  pace  Max  Miiller,  who 
instances  the  fact  of  the  Sanskrit  kru  or  rtt  as  embracing 
many  cries,  from  the  harshest  to  the  softest,  all  of  which 
may  be  perfectly  true,  but  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
question  that  the  word  originally  designated  the  caw  of 
the  raven;  for  the  word  era  might  subsequently  have 
been  used  to  express  soft  sounds  as  weU  as  harsh  ones.  The 
bird -name  aribu  must  be  distinguished  from  the  insect- 
name  'e-rt-6w  (^Iy  •"TT^T  ^^)  J^^  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  locust  bird.  ^Eribu  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
Heb.  root  rdbdh  (^3*^),  "to  be  multitudinous,"  as  locusts  pre- 
eminently are ;  the  same  idea  of  multitudes  is  conveyed  by 
the  Accadian  word  Bm  (^Y)  "hosts,"  "swarms,"  &c.  Dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  Assyrian  names  of  aribu 
a  "raven,"  and  ^eribu  a  ** locust,"  and  Dr.  Delitzsch  has 
already  pointed  this  out  in  his  explanation  of  one  or  two 
passages  in  the  History  of  Sennacherib.  One  passage 
reads  thus :  "  like  an  invasion  of  many  aribi  on  the  face  of 
the  country  forcibly  they  came  to  make  battle."  Another 
passage  is  similar :  "  from  the  midst  of  the  ships  arabis  "  (an 
adverbial  form)  "  like  aribi  they  came."  Now  the  word  aribi 
has  generally  been  rendered  by  *' locusts";  swarms  of  these 
devastating  insects  seemed  so  natural,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  "  swarms  of  many  ravens  "  seemed  to  convey,  at  a 
first  glance,  a  natural  history  error;  ravens  being  almost 
always  more  or  less  solitary  in  their  habits,  seldom  asso- 
ciating in  numbers  more  than  two  together  all  the  year 
roimd.  It  is  true  that  the  common  raven  does  occasionally 
assemble,  but  not  generally  in  great  multitudes,  when  food 
in  the  shape  of  carrion  presents  itself;^  but  Dr.  Delitzsch  is 
correct,  both  philologically  and  zoologically ;  for  in  these  pas- 

^  The  raven's  habit-  of  congregating  occasionally  in  flocks  is,  perhaps,  more 
frequent  than  is  usually  supposed.  See  Seebohm's  "  History  of  British  Birds/' 
(Pt.  ii,  p.  535),  now  in  course  of  publication.  Naturalists  will  hail  with  delight 
the  appearance  of  this  admirable  work,  which  breathes  freshly  of  field,  forest, 
hill,  moor,  lake,  river,  and  sea. 
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sages  special  reference  is  probably  made  not  to  the  common 
raven  (Corvus  eorax)^  but  to  another  species  of  raven,  namely, 
the  brown-necked  species,  the  Corvus  umhinus;  and  this  bird  is 
like  the  rook,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  gregarious  in  its 
habits.  "  Of  all  the  birds  of  Jerusalem,'*  Canon  Tristram 
writes,  **  the  raven  tribe  are  the  most  characteristic  and  con- 
spicuous, though  the  larger  species  is  quite  outnumbered  by 
its  smaller  companion^  Corvus  umhrinus.  They  are  present 
everywhere  to  eye  and  ear,  and  the  odom's  that  float  aroimd 
remind  us  of  their  use.  The  discordant » jabber  of  their 
evening  sittings  round  the  temple  area  is  deafening.  The 
caw  of  the  rook  and  the  chatter  of  the  jackdaw  imite  iji 
attempting  to  drown  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  raven ;  but 
clear  above  the  tumult  rings  out  the  more  musical  call-note  of 
hundreds  of  the  lesser  species.  We  used  to  watch  their  great 
colony,  as  every  morning  at  daybreak,  they  passed  in  long  lines 
over  our  tents  to  the  northward ;  the  rooks  in  solid  phalanx 
leading  the  way,  and  the  ravens  in  solid  phalanx  biinging  up 
the  xQQxr—Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible.,  p.  200-201.  Ed.  1867.  That 
this  is  the  species  more  decidedly  alluded  to  as  coming 
forcibly  in  multitudes  on  the  field  of  battle  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  of  course  such  individuals  as  the  larger  species 
as  might  collect  together  with  them  would  be  also  included. 
That  ravens  are  meant,  and  not  locusts,  by  the  word  a-ri-bi, 
besides  the  reasons  I  have  already  given,  can  be  finally 
settled  by  a  passage  in  the  history  of  Assurbanipal,  where 
the  lE^lamites  overspreading  Accad  are  compared  to  an  invasion 
of  arihi ;  the  Cuneiform  has  the  reading  of  i^f\  ^^<  ^*^  ^^ 
>-^<^*^  ^}  ^T^T»  ^^^  ti-bu'Ut  NAM-BIR-KHU,  the  Accadian 
name  denoting  most  definitely  birds,  and  not  insects ;  and 
this  Accadian  word  is  in  other  places  represented  by  the 
Assyrian  word  aribi,  that  is,  "ravens." 

(21.)  The  bird  called  pa'hu  (^  At^  ^TTT^)  ^^^ 
ta-Jka-nu  (A-y  iX-^  »jf^)  probably  denotes  the  "  crow." 
Pa^hu  is  the  Hebrew  p^aA  (Hl^E))  ''  to  cry  out,"  and  again 
is  an  imitative  word.  Kakanu  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
Arabic    kdk   (jU)  or  Mk   (J^)  "  a    crow."       The  species 

intended  is  the  hooded  crow,  sometimes  in  this  country  called 
Vol.  VIII.  6 
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the  Royston  crow  (Corvus  comix).  ThiB  is  the  Asiatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  common  black  crow,  Corvus  eorone^  popularly 
known  among  the  peasantry  of  this  country  as  the  "  carrion 
crow/'  Though  formerly  specifically  considered  distinct, 
these  two  birds  evidently  belong  to  the  i€une  species.  They 
breed  freely  together  in  such,  localities  where  the  two 
varieties  meet.  They  are  similar  in  form  and  habits,  and 
differ  only  in  respect  of  colour.  The  black  variety  common 
in  various  parts  of  this  country  does  not  appear  to  occur  in 
Palestine  or  Mesypotamia,  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  hooded 
crow,  the  variety  not  so  generally  known  in  this  country  on 
account  of  its  local  habits.  This  is  the  common  crow 
of  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia.  The  grey 
feathers  of  the  back  and  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
hooded  crow,  Major  St.  John  tells  us,  have  in  Persia  some- 
times quite  a  roseate  flush. 

(22.)  Of  the  ur-bal'hiv  or  tas-bal-luv,  kha-ath^  or  its-tsur 
sdtmt,  I  cannot  speak  at  all  definitely.  The  name  its-tsur 
ia-mi  points  apparently  to  some  bluish-brown  cawing  bird, 
and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

(23.)  The  jackdaw  {Corvus  monedula)  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Delitzsch  to  be  the  bird  spoken  of  in  the  Assyrian  Hsts  as 
the   "  occupier   of  graves "  or  "  graveyards."      It  is   called 

casid  cal^niv  or  casid  ca-bar-ti  (^^^  *"^T[  *">  V'  ^^tj  Hf"  ^^T^)' 
A  somewhat  similar  name  of  a  bird  occurs  in  the  Talmud  as 
the  hath  cibrayya  (ilj^5p  H^),  "  daughter  of  sepulchres," 
which  Buxtorf  (Lex.  p.  1963)  explains  as  "  the  name  of  a 
bird,  said  to  adorn  itself  with  other  birds'  feathers,  like  the 
jackdaw"  (gracculus),  hev^ysohniZooL  des  Talmuds,  ^,  175) 
quotes  a  writer  (Sachs)  who  identifies  a  bird  called  kibrin 
with  the  "  screech  owl "  as  a  "  grave  bird."  In  this  country 
the  jackdaw  is  often  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  churches  and 
churchyards,  building  its  nest  in  belfries  and  such  like  places. 
Ainsworth  says  that  there  is  a  small  owl,  "  a  dignified  little 
fellow,"  which  passes  the  day  on  the  top  of  a  tombstone  in 
cemeteries,  where  it  finds  plenty  of  food  at  night,  and,  being 
regarded  as  a  sacred  bird,  is  never  disturbed  in  its  serenity." 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  this  little  owl,  and  not  the 
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jackdaw,  may  be  the  easid  cibarti  of  the  bilingual  list.  The 
Accadian  equivalent  is  in  this  tablet  entirely  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  about  four  characters,  mere  endings  of  names, 
and  as  no  other  Assyrian  word  occurs,  no  other  help  is 
afforded  us.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  that  the  jackdaw 
is  the  bird  which  Buxtorf  designates  as  the  "daughter  of 
sepulchres,"  and  has  decidedly  the  best  claim. 

(24.)  There  is  good  reason  to   identify  the   bal-lvrtsi-tu 

(-*^T^M-^TT^!)  OT  tu-bai-ia^ts  (-^^y-i^y^-^KSi) 

with  the  Arabic    word    bilissi    (^j^\    which  is   said    to 

be  the  same  as  the  bird  called  sorad  (jC^)i  defined  by 
Freytag  to  be  "a  black  and  white  bird,  larger  than  a 
sparrow,  with  a  thick  head,  which  pursues  sparrows."  The 
second  word  is  identical  with  the  fii'st,  having  merely  the 
noun  formative  prefix  of  t.  The  modem  Arabic  name  of  the 
magpie  is 'oi-'ai;  the  "green  magpie'^  is  shakrdk,  and  denotes 
the  Roller.  In  one  of  the  columns,  after  the  word  tuballats^  the 
words  ct-na-Saj  "its  nest,"  or  "its  slave,"  appear.^  Did  the 
large  conspicuous  nest  of  the  magpie  appear  worthy  of 
mention?  Perhaps  the  figures  on  the  monuments  of  some 
long-tailed  bird  are  meant  for  the  magpie  (Pica  caudata). 

(25.)  Some  kind  of  wild  pigeon,   probably   the   wood- 
pigeon"  {Columba  palumbus),^  is  designated  by  the  names  of 

ur-iormu  (JtnJ  ^Jm  ^)  and  ta^am-si-lu  (^^^  ^^^  ^•^  j^TJ), 
the  first  name  is  by  Delitzsch  refeiTed  to  the  Arabic  warashan 
CvI^^jO'  which  is  translated  Columba  sylvestris,  "  wild  dove." 
The  second  name  looks  like  the  Talmudic  tasil  or  tasilah 
(T^pil),  which  is   explained   as  "  the  young  of  pigeons  or 

doves,"  or  "some  kind  of  dove."  Lewysohn  {Die  Zoologie 
des  Talmuds,  p.  205)  considers  that  tasil  denotes  some  full 
grown  small  dove,  and  suggests  the  rock-dove  (Columba 
Kvia)  as  the  species.  These  birds  are  called  -bejii  yoiuih 
(n31^  ^3l)i  "sons  of  the  dove,"  and  Lewysohn  thinks  that 

^  The  piiUutsitu  is  explained  by  tupaUats  cinaidy  "the  tupallats  of  her  nest  " 
or  "  of  her  alaye^"  but  the  explanation  is  by  no  means  easy. 

'  Palumhes  is  the  ordinary  Latin  name  of  a  "  doye,"  but  Columella  and 
Martial  use  the  form  palumbtu. 
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Hoine  sniall  kind  uf  dove,  diatinct  from  the  turtle  dove,  in 
intended.  Both  the  TOck-i1ove  and  the  wood-pigeoa  are 
I'omniOD  in  Mesopotamia,  and  perhaps  one  or  the  other  is 
intended  by  the  Asayrian  nameB. 

(26.)  Nothing  at  all  definite  can  be  said  of  the  species 
of  dove  mentioned  under  the  Assyrian  name  of  tr-ea-bu 
(Ef^  ""^tJ  ^'")  "''  ^^  Babylonian  form,  ri-ga-ba 
(■"TT^T  ^yn*  V*")'  ^-  DelitzBch  compares  the  Ethiopic 
(Cl'fl  I  f^gshe)  "  a  dove,"  which  he  thinks  ia  so  called  from 
its  sliyness,  comparing  the  name  ^nth  the  Arabic  verb  rajaba 
(tjl^^),  "to  be  timid."  Some  kind  of  dove  is  certainly 
therefore  meant. 

(27.)  Another  dove  ia  denoted  by  the  word  H-um-mu 

(-■^n  cCTyy  ■y)t  which  occurs  both  iu  tlie  Accadian  and 

ABsyrian  colnmnB ;  the  Avord  is  doubtless  of  Semitic  origui, 

and  borrowud  by  tlie  Accadians.     The  itmmatu  is  one  of  the 

bii-dn  sent  out  from  the  ship  in  tlie  Cliaklean  story  of  the 

Flood ;  the  swallow  and  the  raven,  it  will  be  remembered. 

being  the   other   two  birds.     Dr.    DelifzsLh   compares  the 

Arabic    sdnimtit    or    iani/nufa,    ''a  bird  like  a  swallow,''  and 

translates  the  Assyrian  word  by  "  sand-martin."     But  when 

we  compare  this  part  of  the  Deluge  Tablet  with  the  account 

of  the  birds  sent  out  by  the  Biblical  Noah,  and  remember 

the  position  which  the  dove  holds  there,  there  seems  more 

reason  to  suppose  that  the  Summu  or  iiwunatu  is  a  form  of  the 

Arabic  hamamat   (i^t^  J,  a  dove  or  pigeon — the  «  and  k 

being   here   interchanged — than    that   a    "  saud-martin "   is 

meant.     In  modem  Arabic  hamdmat  and  samiimat  are  both 

nameB  of  the  "  pigeon."     The  Accudian  name  in  the  Deluge 

'  l«t  ii  TU  KHU  (»-££|  ""T^D  s'   '*■  i"  "ot  certain  why  the 

f  the  "deBCeuding  bird"  (for  TV=enbu,  "to  descend") 

be  giren  to  a  pigeon  or  dove,  but  I  thuik  it  ia  quite 

titat  the  idea  refers  to  the  habit  of  pigeons  gene- 

ig  a  momentary  suEpeusion  or  hovering  motion  a 

■i.  ^T^N  '*-^'^  (H'opt.  "Aorad.  imd  Bumw. 
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few  feet  in  the  air — ^which  everybody  must  have  noticed — 
before  finally  alighting  on  the  ground.^ 

(28.)  The  turtle  dove  is  clearly  pointed  out.  It  is  the 
tar-^ru  (>>k-  ^TT}  or  car-ca-ba-or-nu  of  the  Assjiian  column; 
and  the  IGI  MUL  of  the  Accadian.  Tarru  is  clearly  the  Hebrew 
tur  {y{F\)y  the  Latin  turtur,  and  our  English  turtle  dove. 
The  name  of  tur  is  also  evidently  imitative  of  the  soft  coo 
of  the  turtle  dove.  The  Accadian  name  of  "eye-star" 
or  **eye  bright"  is  expressive  of  the  bright,  soft  eyes 
of  this  lovely  little  dove ;  in  the  Canticles  the  eyes  of 
the  beloved,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  turtle  dove,  and  I  dare  say  that  Oriental  poetry 
is  full  of  such  expressions.     The  Assyrian  name   caccabdnti, 

"star-bird,"  cf.  13^3  "a  star,"    Arab.    J^^  "a   star,"  "to 

twinkle  like  a  star,"  corresponds  with  the  Accadian.  The 
turtle  dove  (Twr^r  auritus)  is  common  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
and  Palestine,  and  the  T.  risorius^  another  species,  occurs 
in  some  of  these  countries. 

(29.)  Partridges  are  common  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  commonest  species  in  Persia 
by  far  is  the  Caecabis  chukar.  It-  is  a  red-legged  species, 
and  specifically  distinct  from  the  Caecabis  grceca  or  saxa- 
tills;  the  common  partridge,  Perdix  cinerea,  is  not  foimd 
in  Mesopotamia.  In  Assyrian  the  partridge  is  called  the 
cu-lurcu-^u^    the    cilippuj    and    the    kitrkiiHil'luv ;   this   latter 

name  is  probably  identical  with  the  Arabic  kaukal  (jjj)» 

which  Freytag  explains  as  the  male  partridge,  and  also  the 
bird  called  katha,  i.«.,  one  of  the  sand  grouse  (  Fterocles),  which 
occur  in  amazing  numbers  in  certain  localities.  Another  bird 
belonging  to  the  partridge  family,  the  Francolinus  imlgaris, 
or  common  francolin,  is  very  common  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia,  and  must  have  been  known  to  the  Assyrians.  It  is 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  tamarisk  jungles  and  reed  beds 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  doubtless  would  be  included  among  the 

^  Prof.  Sajce  snggests  to  me  that  the  *'  Tumbler "  pigeon  is  meant  by  the 
"  desoending  "  bird  ;  considering  the  yery  earlj  domestication  of  pigeons,  this 
teems  a  rerj  natural  and  probable  explanation. 
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birds  mentioned  as  having  a  resting  place  among  the  reeds 
(W.A.I.,  V,  pi.  32,  56,  &c.)  The  two  other  Assyrian  names 
for  the  partridge  are  probably  onomato-poetic,  and  if  pro- 
nounced rapidly  with  repetition  are  not  bad  imitations  of  the 
call  of  these  birds  during  the  pairing  season,  or  of  the  cry 
of  the  scared  birds  when  suddenly  disturbed. 

(30).  Mention  is  made  in  the  historical  inscriptions  of  some 
long-pouched  bird  under  the  names  of  gilgiddnu  and  Sudinnu. 
Merodach  Baladan  ''is  said  to  have  been  struck  with  fear, 
and  to  have  fled  from  Babylon  hke  sudinni  birds.'* 

The  name  oi  gi-il-gi^eir^u  {>-^^  «^T!  ""TTA  ^^f  ^) 
has  rather  an  Accadian  aspect^  and  if  so  was  used  by  the 
Assyrians  as  a  loan  word.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Accadian  words,  GIL  and  GID,  are  exhibited  in  the  name. 
Now,  GID  is  a  well-known  word,  and  denotes  "long," 
whether  applied  to  a  long-legged  bird,  or  a  long  kind  of 
ship  or  other  object.  It  occurs  in  the  Accadian  name  of  the 
ostricli,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-bye.  GiL,  whether  expressed 
by  the  ideograph  T^J  or  ^yy-^-i^  has  various  meanings. 
It  means  an  enclosure  as  represented  by  the  character  T    Y 

among  other  significations.  The  character  ^yy^^  as 
occurnng  in  Sennacherib's  will  (W.A.I.,  III,  16,  3),  can 
scarcely  mean  anything  else  than  a  "  cup "  or  '*  goblet," 
as  Prof.  Sayce  has  already  translated  it.  This  Assyrian 
monarch  bequeathed  to  his  son  Esarhaddon  amongst 
other  valuables,  "  golden  bracelets,  heaps  of  ivory,  and  a 
golden  goblet  (^yy-^-^)  9^1  khurafsV*  It  is  true  that 
this  explanation  needs  absolute  confirmatory  proof,  and  I 
therefore  cannot  speak  positively.  The  idea  therefore 
involved  in  this  explanation  is  probably  that  of  a  bird  with 
a  large  cup  or  pouch.  The  other  word  has  a  Semitic 
aspect :  Smlinnu  f>o^yT  <!<  •Jf^)*  as  DeUtzsch  has  pointed 
out,  bears  in  sound  at  least  a  resemblance  to  the  Arabic 

Ajl  JuL-»  )>  which  Frcytag  renders  by  "  columba 

vel  nomen  columba)  cujusdam,"  "a  dove  of  some  kind." 
I  think  that  the  word  Sudinnu  may  be  referred  to  the  Arabic 

sadan  C^^j^J^  "  a  sail,"  or  sadal  T  jHj«      The  verb  sdddld 
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has  with  other  meanings  that   of  '*  running   swiftly,"   and 

mentioned  as  "nomen  avis  vorantis  napellum,"  "the  name  of 
a  bird  which  devours  the  herb  napellimi,"  whatever  that 
may  be.  The  idea  gathered  from  the  whole  consideration 
of  the  two  words  seems  to  be  that  of  "  some  long-legged 
pouch  bird  which  rrms  with  gi-eat  swiftness,"  and  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  great  bustard  (^Otis 
tarda)  is  denoted.  This  bird  runs  with  great  swiftness, 
using  its  wings  sail-like,  after  the  manner  of  ostriches,  to 
accelerate  its  speed.  When  it  flies,  it  moves  its  wings  slowly 
like  a  heron,  the  flight  of  which  bird  we  often  speak'  of  as 
"sailing"  in  the  air.  They  are  shy  and  timid  birds,  easily 
seared,  expressing  strong  marks  of  fear  on  the  appearance 
of  even  a  small  hawk  overhead.  The  male  bii'd  is  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  membranous  pouch  or  bag,  capable  of 
holding  seven  wine  pints  of  liquid ;  the  entrance  into  it  is 
between  the  under  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  mandible 
of  the  bill.  The  function  of  this  remarkable  anatomical 
peculiarity  is,  I  believe,  not  known;  female  birds  are 
destitute  of  it,  neither  is  it  present  in  all  the  males.  The 
great  bustard  is  mentioned  by  Ainsworth  as  occurring  in 
Mesopotamia ;  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  stony  dis- 
tricts of  Syria ;  sometimes  as  a  solitaiy  bird  or  in  pairs, 
sometimes  in  large  flocks.  According  to  Blanford  and 
Major  St.  John,  the  gi-eat  bustard  is  found  in  the  Caspian 
Islands,  near  Astrabad,  in  Armenia,  and  is  beheved  to  be  an 
occasional  visitant  to  many  parts  of  Northern  Persia.  In  the 
Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia  it  is  common.  Such  a 
bird  would  certainly  have  been  known  to  the  ancient 
Assyrians  and  Accadians.  As  an  ailicle  of  food  the  flesh  of 
the  bustard  is  higlily  esteemed ;  and,  according  to  the  late 
ornithologist  Mr.  Gould,  this  bird  is  frequently  seen  on  the 
Continent  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets.^  Doubtless  the 
ancient  dwellers  in  the  lands  where  the  great  bustard  was 
found  used  to  hunt  it,  and  eat  its  flesh.  So  remarkable  a 
structure  as  the  gular  pouch  possessed  by  the  male  bird,  is 
a  character  which  the  observant  Accadians  could  not  fail  to 

*  Xenopbon  (Anah.y  I,  y,  4)  says  "  the  flesh  of  the  bustard  is  very  sweet." 
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have  noticed  on  occasions  of  its  being  prepared  for  cooking, 
and  I  think  that  the  presence  of  this  gular  bag  is  intimated 
by  the  Accadian  word  ffil^  the  first  component  part  of  the 
bird  name  gH-gid-anu,  which  stands  for  the  great  bustard. 
Other  species  of  bustards  are  found  in  the  lands  with  which 
we  are  concerned. 

(31.)  The  common  crane  {Crrus  cinerea)  is  mentioned  in 
the  bilingual  lists  as  the  iir-ni-^  (Itl  Sn"  t^^)  ^^  tir-ninfa* 

(IH  Sff^ ::::;::;).  a°d  ea-n-u  (--j»j  >^^y  tyyjt).  The 

first  name  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabic  ghir-nik 

( J^J^)>  "  *  water  bird  with  a  long  neck,"  a  very  indefinite 
explanation,  it  is  true,  when  taken  by  itself;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  crane  is  meant.  Under  the  name  of  Ghdmak^ 
Forskal  mentions  a  white  bird  which  feeds  on  gadfly  larv» 
found  on  the  backs  of  cattle,  "  aBstris  pascitur  in  tergo  bovum 
nidificantibus,"  which,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  is  the  buff- 
backed  heron.  As  a  warning  of  the  necessity  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  bird,  or  any 
animal  under  consideration,  before  we  make  some  positive 
assertion,  a  matter  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  I  will 
add  just  this  one  more.  Rosenmiiller,  the  great  German 
orientalist  and  commentator  on  the  Scriptmres,  whose  name 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  feelings  of  the  greatest  admira- 
tion, Rosenmiiller,  in  his  very  valuable  notes  to  Bochart's 
**Hierozoicon,'*  has  this  short  comment  on  ForskaFs  GhOmaJc^ 
*' Patet  hanc  avem  non  esse  gruem,"  "It  is  evident  that  this 
bird  is  not  a  crane."  True,  the  bird  is  not  a  crane,  but  a 
heron ;  but  the  improbability  of  a  heron  in  such  situations 
would  appear  as  great  as  that  of  a  true  crane.  Ghumuk  and 
kir-ki  are  modem  vernacular  for  the  crane  in  Arabic. 

The  word  ca-li-u  or.  ca-luru  is  identical  with  the  Chaldaic 
(c^la)  (^^?)  "to  call  out,"  in  allusion  to  the  loud,  sonorous 
voices  of  these  birds,  which  they  utter  high  in  air  on  their 
periodic  migrations.  The  Gnts  cinerea  is  not  uncommon 
in  many  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  is  plentiful  in  South 
Persia. 

(32.)  The  stork  (Ciconia  alba)  is  a  common  feature  in 
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Turkey,  where  it  is  held  in  esteem  as  a  scavenger  and  a 
destroyer  of  snakes.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  under  the 
name  of  rak-raik^  (X*^  t^  ►^^^)  ^^  la-ka-lorka  (*-BT  i^T 
>-^y  '^T)'  '^^^'^  ^  evidently  identical  with  the  lak^lak 
fj^SlJ  of  the  Arabs,  at  present  used  in  Turkey  to  denote  this 

bird.  Although  the  white  stork  is  included  in  the  name  of 
lah-lakj  or  rak-kai^  originally  meant  in  Arabic  to  be  expressive 
of  the  sound  produced  by  the  bird,  it  would  appear  that  the 
black  stork  is  the  species  which  the  Accadians  had  in  view 
when  they  named  the  stork.  By  them  it  was  called  the  SI-ZI 
bird,  ue.,  "the  green  bird";  for  61-zi  (^]]  •"ITV')*  ^^  ideo- 
graphically  ^T  \  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  arku^ 
**  green,"  and  the  KHU-SI-ZI  bird  is,  in  one  of  the  bilingual 
lists  (W.A.I.,  II,  26,  56  1.),  identified  with  the  ra-ak-rorku 
(^yy  ^"Q  ^t:yy  J::!^)  "a  stork."  now  there  is  not  a  bit 
of  green  colour  in  the  plumage  of  the  white  stork,  neither 
in  its  beak  nor  legs;  but  in  the  black  stork  {Ciconia 
nigra)  the  whole  of  the  dark  plumage  is  varied  with  purple 
and  copper-coloured  and  green  reflections,  so  as  fully  to 
justify  the  name  which  the  Accadians  gave  to  this  bird. 
The  colour  signified  by  the  61-zl  and  arak  is  either  "  green," 
like  grass,  hence  urciiu  *' verdure,"  or  yellowish-green,  or 
yellow,  or  golden-yellow,  or   any  colour   of  varied   green. 

The  Hebrew  word  yerakrak  (p^ifH^)  is  used  of  the  feathers 

of  a  dove  in  Ps.  Ixi,  14  ;  and  the  golden  colour  refers  to  the 
beautiful  play  of  metallic  lustre  observed  in  the  neck  of 
several  wild  pigeons ;  compare  Tennyson — 

'*  In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove." 

— ("  Locksley  Hall,"  L  19.) 

*'The  common  stork  is  found  all  over  the  plateaux  of 
Persia,  building  its  nests  on  minarets,  and  oftener  on  the  low 
towers  which  flank  the  mud  walls  of  Persian  villages.  It  is 
not  molested  by  Persians,  who  say  that  it  makes  a  pilgiimage 
to  Mecca  during  its  annual  winter  absence,  whence  its  name 

*  The  pronunciAtion  of  gpf    as  ^^J  H  or  *t(^)  is  given  inW.  A.I.,V,  27, 1. 6  : 
*-TI^?  ^  ^TT  "-EET  =  "some  green  insect." 
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of  Hajjir — (Blanford,  ii,  297.)  It  is  common  also  in  Mesopo^ 
tamia,  Palestine,  and  other  countries.  The  black  stork,  which 
is  a  more  sliy  bird  than  the  fonner,  is  less  common. 

(33).  Some  kind  of  bird,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
denotes  the  black  ibis,  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of 

umr-mi  mVi  (t^^  ^>'^  1}  T*^^^)'  "  ^lotiber  of  waters,"  and 
a~ba-ya  (y][  ^^y  >^^Tt)'  '^'^®  ^^  name,  so  far  as  its 
meaning  is  concerned,  is  clear,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
word  orba-ya.  Lenormant  gives  the  word  as  an  Accadian 
form,  but  without  suggesting  its  signification.  Perhaps 
it  is  onomatopoetic  Delitzsch  compares  it  with  the 
Talmudic  ibbu^  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Biblical 

anaphah  (HMb^)  and  to  signify  **  a  kite  "  (?)  and  he  suggests 

the  osprey  as  the  probable  meaning.  But  do  not  the  words 
"mother  of  waters'*  imply  some  more  decided  aquatic 
bird  than  the  osprey?  Some  water  -  presaging  bird  ap- 
pears to  be  intended;  perhaps  the  bald  ibis  (Comatibis 
comata),  a  bird  of  very  similar  habits  to  the  Egyptian 
ibis  {Jbis  reli<jio8a\  which  was  held  sacred  by  that  ancient 
people.  This  latter  bird  always  appears  on  the  Nile  at  the 
times  of  its  periodic  rise,  just  as  the  waters  showed  signs  of 
overflow;  hence  the  bird  was  regarded  as  a  prescient 
creature,  foretelling  the  longed-for  inundation  and  the  con- 
sequent fertility  of  the  land.  Some  such  idea,  I  think,  is 
intended  by  the  expression  "mother  of  waters,"  though 
both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs  frequently  employed  the 
words  "father"  or  "mother"  to  many  kinds  of  animals 
as  being  "  possessors "  of  some  peculiarity,  whether  of 
habitat,  form,  or  periodic  appearance.  The  terms  abu 
hannesy  "father  of  John,"  and  abu  mengal,  "father  of  the 
sickle,"  are  both  names  of  the  Egyptian  ibis ;  the  former 
referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  bird  about  St.  John's  day, 
the  latter  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  bird's  bill.  The 
glossy  ibis  is  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  Miurddb,  near 
the  Caspian,  where  another  species,  the  Tantalus  ibis,  also 
occurs.  The  glossy  ibis  is  also  at  rimes  very  common  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  appearance  of  these  birds  happening 
about  the  same  time  as  the  welcome  rain,  caused  them, 
among  other  reasons,  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  or  less 
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of  reverence,  and  to  have  thiis  earned  the  name  of  "  mothers 
of  waters." 

(34.)  The  name  of  a  bird  called  A  GUS  (^^T  5h^)i  '*long 
horn,"  by  the  Accadians,  and  na-^dh-ru  (j^^]  t^f  ^TT) 
by  the  AasyrianB,  occurs  in  the  fifth  volume  of  W.A.I.,  27, 
3,  ob.,  L  46.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  long^homed  or  long 
stiff-crested  Iieron  is  intended.  Nadliaru  or  nddhru  is  the 
Heb.  ndiar  pl02,  Arab.  ^),  "  to  guard,"  "  keep  watch  "; 
these  attributes  both  suit  the  heron  (Ardea  cinerea\  with  its 
long,  slender,  occipital  feathers,  which  will  watch  patiently, 
standing  for  hours  together  motionless,  watching  for  any 
passing  fish,  mostly  with  its  feet  in  the  water,  remaining 
•'  still  as  if  carved  out  of  wood." 

(35.)  The  buffed-back  heron  {Ardea  russata  or  Herodias 
bubulctts)  has  pecuKar  habits,  which  were  veiy  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  observant  Accadians  and  find  expression  in 
a  name.  This  heron  is  known  as  the  "cow  bird"  in  countries 
where  it  is  found,  fi-om  its  habit  of  associating  with  cows  and 
sheep.  It  is,  a  writer  in  the  "Ibis"  (III,  vol.  ii,  p.  245), 
speaking  of  this  heron,  wi-ites,  "  always  seen  among  cattle.  I 
have  seen  a  buffalo  walking  along  with  three  or  four  of  these 
birds  or  (Herodias  intermedia)  sitting  on  its  back,  reminding  one 
of  an  itinerant  vendor  of  plaster-of-Paris  images."  The  buff- 
backed  heron  is  common  in  Mesopotamia,  as  are  also  some 

other  species.  The  Accadian  character  is  J^T^  TI  (*^T<T) 
the  UA  or  cattle  bird.  The  Assyrian  equivalent  is  unhappily 
lost  by  firacture  of  the  tablet. 

(36.)  Some  magnificent  bird  is  evidently  denoted  by  the 
Accadian  word  dhar-liLgal-luvy^  borrowed  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  represented  in  the  Accadian  column  by  dndun^anu. 
The  Assyrian  name  means  literally  *'  the  variegated  royal 
bird."  I  think  that  the  flamingo  is  here  intended.  The 
Phognicoptents  antiquorum  is  a  magnificent  bird,  and  is  quite  a 
feature  in  certain  marshy  places  in  Mesopotamia.  A  wood- 
cut figure  of  this  bird  is  given  in  Colonel  Chesney's  work, 

^   Uf^gdl  (^yiff  ET*")  ^  ^®  ^^^  lu-ffolf  is  one  of  the  Accadian  names  for  a 
king.     (W.A.I.,V,30,1. 12.) 
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''  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Riven  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,**  1850,  Vol.  II,  p.  44,  where  it  is  called  the   Tair^l* 

Raouf\  or  the  magnificent  bird  (Arabic  rafi,  «-ji«}«  ^  noble,** 
*'  exalted."  ^'  These  extraordinary  birds,**  it  is  said,  ''freqnent 
the  rivers  S&jur  and  Koweik.**  Dr.  Heifer,  a  Gennan 
naturalist  who  joined  the  expedition,  says  that  these  birds 
*'  are  seen  in  large  flocks,  and  it  is  known  that  they  have  the 
surprising  habit  of  forming  a  kind  of  artificial  embankment 
across  the  livers  Saggeoar  and  Kouweik.  Having  for  this 
purpose  chosen  the  shallowest  spot^  they  arrange  themselves 
side  by  side  in  several  dose  ranks,  and  sit  down  with  their 
tails  to  the  current,  and  their  feathers  spread  out.  By  this 
contrivance  they  in  some  degree  check  the  course  of  the 
water,  which  in  consequence  overflows  at  the  chosen  spot, 
and  one  of  the  flock,  previously  placed  as  a  sentinel  a  little 
distance  fix>m  the  rest,  gives  as  a  signal  a  cry  not  unlike  that 
of  the  stork,  but  much  more  shrill;  upon  which  the  rest  of  the 
flock  dart  upon  the  fish,  firogs,  toads,  &c^  which  are  then 
almost  without  water,  and  make  a  sumptuous  repast  of  all 
that  are  thus  caught.**     (Appendix,  p.  722.) 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  this  extraordinaiy  and 
cimning  proceeding  has  been  corroborated  by  other  evidence. 
Can  the  Accadian  name  of  this  ** royal  bird**  be  under- 
stood as  in  any  way  a  confirmation,  if  not  of  a  veritable 
fact,  yet  of  an  idea  that  at  all  events  is  at  present  held  by 
the  natives  of  these  districts? 

In  a  letter  which  Dr.  Ainsworth  has  kindlv  favoured  me 
with,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  writes :  "  I  never  heard  of 
anyone  corroborating  the  story  told  of  the  flamingo,  under 
the  name  of  Tdir^l-Raoufy  *'  the  splendid  bird,"  by  Colonel 
(late  General)  Cbesney ;  but  I  know  that  he  had  it  from  an 
old  resident  in  Aleppo  on  his  first  journey.  I  met  the  gentle- 
man, whose  name  I  forget*  afterwards  at  Aleppo,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  conscientious  man, 
and  in  every  way  to  be  trusted,  although  the  story  has  an 
Oriental  savour  about  it.^    Now  the  Accadian  name  answering 

to  the  dkar  lugalrlHr  (^^^jl  ^^j^  l!^)'  '^^^  "^y*'  bird" 
of  die  Asq^iian  column,  is  complete.    It  is  wrongly  transcribed 
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in  W.A.L,  II,  37, 1.  37 ;  but  Mr.  Pinches,  with  his  usual  good 
nature,  has  given  me  the  correct  reading  from  the  tablet  itself: 

the  name  of  this  bird  appears  as  Jgf  J^J  tX:]]  ^  >■]<]> 
dudurranu ;  now  we  find  the  word  ]^  T^  "^UI  S^^^^  (y^ 
W.A.I.,  II,  33,  1.  25)  as  the  equivalent  of  the  word 
^yy  ?K  t^^»  ra-kha-tsu  sa  a-sa-bi,  an  "  inimdation "  or 
"flood  of  a  seat."^  The  ending  of  the  bird-name  in  the 
Accadian  column  looks  very  like  this  dudurru^  with  the  usual 
adjective  Semitic  ending  of  dnu.  Is  it  not  therefore  possible, 
or  perhaps  probable,  that  the  "  royal  variegated  bird  "  is  also 
the  "  inundation  bird "  ?  and  that  we  thus  have  a  corrobora- 
tion of  a  story,  which,  even  though  it  be  doubtless  destitute 
of  actual  fact,  is  evidently  current  to  this  day  among  the 
natives  of  North  Syria?  We  know  how  persistently  old 
beliefs  maintain  their  ground,  and  how  traditional  stories 
about  animals  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another;  so  that  this  story  about  the  flamingo  appears  to 
exist  in  its  old  Accadian  name  of  "the  inundation  bird," 
while  the  old  Assyrian  name  of  "  the  royal  bird "  appears 
with  the  very  similar  title  of  "  the  magnificent  bird"  in  the 
vernacular  Arabic  of  the  people  of  modern  Syria.* 

(37.)  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Delitzsch  for  the  very  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  Assyrian  names  of  the  pelican.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  get  hold  of  some  particular  feature  in  a 
bird's  form,  voice,  or  habits — something  which  at  once  arrests 
the  attention,  and  stamps  some  definite  idea  upon  the  mind 
of  the  observer — some  peculiarity  which  the  possessor  of  a 
certain  attribute  and  structural  formation  exhibits  diflerent 
from  other  creatures  of  the  same  class.  It  is  natural  to 
suspect  that  what  strikes  us  now-a-days  as  remarkable,  also 

>  or. alio W.A.I., IT, 21, 1. 63  jry igy  ^  = -:iJ I0I<  V T"^ ^T? 

eal^a-miy  '*  damming  of  the  water  " ;  24, 1.  iib^ra-kha-tsu  sa  a-sa-bi,  "inunda* 
tion  of  the  seat." 

*  Another  exphmatioin  of  this  bird-name  maj,  howeyer,  be  giren  :  J^  dur 
-w«rctt/s«,  a  "diadem,"  or  "girdle"  (W.A.I.,  11,31,  1.  10);  and  Jg[  ^^]l 
dnr-makh^  ^f^^yf  ^  *^^^  d{h)ur  ma-hhu  (1.  13),  so  that  the  whole  bird- 
nsme  would  read  as  the  '*  royal-banded  bird,'*  which  1  am  unable  to  identify. 
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appeai'ed  remarkable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  observers 
of  past  ages.  Now  the  pelican  is  a  very  remarkable  bird. 
The  wonderful  pouch  of  its  lower  mandible  marks  it  at  once ; 
and  snch  a  peculiarity  one  would  naturally  suppose  would 
find  especial  mention  in  any  account,  whether  descriptive  or 
verbal,  that  we  may  meet  with.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  the  pelican,  its  very  name  is  a  misnomer.  Our 
English  word  is  from  the  Greek  ireXeKov  or  treXeKlvo^,  a  name 
manifestly  derived  from  TreXe/cao),  "to  hew  with  an  axe."  The 
name  thus  derived  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote 
**  a  woodpecker."  It  was  the  woodpeckers,  treKjeKave^,  who 
acted  as  the  clever  carpenters  that  hewed  out  the  gates  of  the 
City  of  Cloud — Cuckoo-borough,  in  the  birds  of  Aristophanes, 
and  the  name  is  admirably  suited  to  the  woodpecker,  which 
uses  its  bill  in  making  holes  in  trees.  Aristotle  uses  the  word 
ireKeKCLv  for  the  large  web-footed  bird  of  that  name,  but 
nowhere  alludes  to  its  extraordinary  bill.  He  says  it  is 
migrator^'',  and  devours  shell-fish.  The  etymology  of  the 
Greek  word  would  show  that  the  name  was  originally  used 
for  the  woodpecker.  Subsequently,  it  would  appear,  the 
name  was  applied  to  denote  the  web-footed  bird,  probably  on 
account  of  its  large  bill,  ^lian  also  mentions  this  bird  under 
the  name  of  pelican,  but  says  nothing  about  its  pouch.  The 
pelican,  under  the  name  onocrotalus,  is  well  described  by  Pliny, 
who  is  the  first  writer,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  speak  of 
a  pouch  under  the  throat.  But  the  name  peUcanus  never 
found  its  way  into  classical  authors.  It  is  used  by  Jerome  in 
his  commentary  on  the  lOlst  Psalm.  The  story  about  the 
pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  was  originally 
told  of  the  vulture,  and  found  its  way  from  Egyptian  fable 
into  the  Avritings  of  Patristic  theologians.  In  the  devices  of 
a  bird  tearing  its  breast  and  feeding  its  little  ones  with  its 
own  blood,  so  frequently  seen  on  monuments,  and  in  old 
church  architecture,  you  will  always  find  that  the  bird  is  not 
a  pelican,  but  a  vulture,  or  an  eagle.  The  word  onocrotalus^ 
used  by  Pliny,  and  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Greeks — but 
by  whom,  and  when,  and  where  used  by  that  people  I  know 
not — is  both  in  its  definition  and  in  the  accoimt  which  Pliny 
gives,  admirably  suited  to  the  peUcan,  and  to  no  other  bird^ 
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The  name  takes  its  origin  from  the  pelican's  voice,  which  was 
supposed  to  resemble  the  cry  of  the  ass,  and  which,  indeed,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  resemble.  Wishing  for  information 
on  this  point,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  well-known 
naturalist  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  aud  he  writes  to  me  as 
follows :  "  The  pelican  utters  a  loud  and  single  note,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  bray  or  blare,  and  this  is  not  unlike  the  voice 
of  an  ass."  Similarly  we  have  applied  the  term  "  Laughing 
Jackass "  to  the  great  kingfisher  {Dacilogigas)  of  Australia. 
We  now  come  to  the  Assyrian  and  Accadian  names  of  the 
pelican. 

This  bird  is  mentioned  by  several  names  in  the  lists,  and 
once  in  the   Historical   Inscriptions:    it  is   called  tus-^mii-u 

Q^  ^  ^TTT^)'  «*-*^w^w^  (tt]  ^'^  ^]]}  ^y   and 

a^toF-an  nahari  (J^  ^^TTT  ^"Hf'  Tf  ]&)  ^^  *^®  Assyrians. 
T\tsmu  may,  of  course,  be  read  cu-mu,  but  in  that  form  the  word 
is  not  easy  of  explanation.  This  tusmu  is  mentioned  in  the 
Annals  of  Sargon  (Botta,  129),  who  relates  his  campaign  with 
Merodach  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon.  Being  hard  pressed, 
the  Babylonian  monarch  shut  himself  and  his  army  within 
the  city  of  Dur  Yakin,  which  had  been  surroimded  by  canals 
turned  off  from  the  Euphrates  during  the  overflow  of  its 
waters.  Of  his  position  here,  Sargon  writes,  "  He,  together 
with  his  auxiliaries  and  his  forces,  like  a  tusmu  bird,  amid  the 
canals  placed  the  ensigns  of  his  royalty."  The  spectacle  of 
an  army  placing  itself  within  the  water-protected  area  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  flock  of  pelicans ;  the  king  himself, 
with  his  royal  or  state  accoutrements,  being,  perhaps,  sur- 
rounded by  his  forces,  on  the  look  out  for  any  meditated 
attack  from  the  enemy.  It  is  possible  that  reference  here 
may  be  made  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  pelicans,  recorded  by 
Dr.  Ainsworth,  in  arranging  themselves  so  as  to  provide 
against  the  attack  of  jackals,  or  other  carnivorous  enemies. 
"  These  birds  congregate  in  the  evening  and  have  a  grand 
soar  in  the  air ;  after  which  they  alight  where  the  plain  is 
open,  and  the  vegetation  low  and  grassy ;  disposing  them- 
selves careftdly  in  circles,  with  their  heads  outwards,  so  that 
jackals,  or  other  enemies,  ever  hunting  in  the  evening  for 
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their  prey,  caimot  approach  them  ouseeQ."  On  the  great 
rivers,  the  pelicans  more  wisely  select  islands  as  their  resting 
places.  The  position  therefore  of  the  long  of  Babylon, 
amid  water-fluiTounded  lauds  for  safety,  may  not  unaptly 
be  compared  to  that  of  peUcans  when  threatened  by  their 
enemies. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tw-fnu,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  natham  (D?ti)'  "to  blow"  or  "puff 
out";  the  n  (3)  having  dropped  ont  of  the  Assyrian  word, 
just  as  madtUa,  "tribute,"  has  come  from  mandatta,  from 
(p3)  "to  give."  The  puffing-out  bird  being  of  course 
referable  to  its  swollen  pouch.  The  name  of  abh&nnu  may 
with  equal  probability  be  compared  with  the  Arabic  verb 
habtn  (c;^*").  "Aqua  intercute  tumuit  "inflavit"  tumidmn 
reddidit,"  "  to  be  puffed  cat  with  fluid,"  which  is  strikingly 
true  of  the  pouch  of  the  pelican's  bill,  which  is  capable  of 
enormous  expansion,  as  every  menagerie  showman  always 
takescare  to  exhibit  to  the  visitors.  ThenameofafannoAoW, 
however,  gives  the  best  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  other 
words.  AtAn  is  the  Hebrew  ^mi  (]^r(N)  a  "  she  ass,"  and 
na'ri  is  the  genitive  case  of  rwCru  "  a  river."  The  she  ass  of 
the  waters,  with  its  swollen  mandibular  bag,  is  the  name 
of  the  Pelieanus  ottocrotalua  as  represented  in  the  Assyrian 
names.  The  Accadian  names,  which  are  two  in  number,  are 
not  so  easily  explained.     They  are  (1)  nam  biR  mueh  DIL  Linr 

(-Hy'^T<--Id^*t)  .nd{2)iuG<,DssA  (tV^^y.S)- 

Rao  GUS)  sa  may  mean  "  the  female  pelican  on  her  nest,"  or, 
more  definitely,  "  with  her  young  ones."  Raq  is  the  usual 
character  for  a  "  female  "  of  any  animal ;  GUSSa  is  compared 
with  lardin-nu.  "oifspring."  (W.A.I.,  H,  29,  1.  64.  with  11,  30, 
1.  46,  where  tir  dinnu  =  mar,  "  son,"  "  offspring.")  Pehcans 
like  many  other  birds  are  very  tame  when  they  have  nests  or  , 
young  ones,  and  would  thus  have  readily  presented  opportu- 
nities for  close  observation  under  such  circumstances.  They 
have  been  seen  in  large  quantities  on  the  Caspian,  on  the 
shallow  marshy  shores  of  which  they  breed.  The  ordinary 
species  which  is  common  on  the  Caspian  is  the  Pelieanut 
cmoerotalua,  though  P.  eritpue  also  occurs  there. 


^i 
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(38.)  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  question  whether  the 
Assyrians  kept  domesticated  poultry :  I  think  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  that  the  answer  may  be  given  in  the 
affirmative.  There  are  several  names  of  one  and  the  same 
bird  mentioned  in  a  food  Kst  in  W.A.I.,  II,  42,  lines  67-70, 
the  most  common  being  those  called   T^T  Jipp  '^>-  cw-ni-pu 

and  ^YI  ^yTy^  ""^^TT  '^"-st-^M.  All  these  words  demand 
examination.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
domestic  cock  is  the  bird  denoted.  At  one  time  I  wafl 
inclined  to  think  that  the  swan  was  intended,  but  my  friend 
Mr.  Sayce  was  able  to  point  out  one  of  three  occurring 
names  which  sei'ved  as  a  key  to  the  problem.  The  cunipu 
alid  'eziJtu  denote  the  same  bird,  and  the  ^ezizu  in  line  19  of 

the  same  plate  (42)  is  equated  with  >^  >-<  dil-bat  as  an  edible 

bird*    Fortunately  dilbat  is  well  known  :  it  is  **  the  announcer,' 
"  the    proclaimer,"    or    "  herald ";    see    W.A.L,  II,    7,    37» 

where   dilbat  =  nabu^  to  proclaim,  cfec,   and  >^>^  >—>--<   or 

jZj:|>->^  >-  >-<  is  the  planet  Venus  (Istar),  the  "  annoimcer  " 
of  the  dawn  or  of  the  evening.  It  follows  therefore  that  all 
the  names  which  are  equated  with  'ezizu  must  also  be  equated 
with  dilbat.  The  cock  as  the  *'  announcer  of  dawn,"  as  the 
"  trumpet  of  the  morn,"  is  proverbial  almost  every where^  A« 
the  announcer  of  news  the  cock  was  sacred  to  Mercury, 
as  the  curer  of  diseases  to  iEsculapius,  as  a  warrior  to  Mare, 
Hercules, &c.  Among  the  Persians  the  cock  not  only  awakened 
Aurora  and  aroused  men  from  sleep,  but  it  also  caused  the 
demons  of  night  to  depart.  In  the  Avesta  the  cock  is  called 
Parodars,  "  upon  whom  evil-speaking  men  impose  the  (nick) 
name  of  Kahrkatds ";  *'  this  bird,"  it  is  added,  *'  lifts  up  his 
voice  at  every  godly  morning  dawn,  (saying)  *  Stand  up, 
ye  men,  praise  the  best  purity,  destroy  the  DaevaJ  "  (See 
Vendidad,  xviii,  34-37  ;  Bleek's  translation,  p.  128.)  The 
(lemon  which  the  cock  puts  to  flight  is  the  Daeva  Bushujangta, 
"  with  long  hands,"  i.e.,  the  demon  of  long  sleep.  In  extracts 
from  the  Avesta,  p.  197,  the  following  Jewish  prayer  is  given, 
'*  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God !  King  of  the  universe, 
who  grantest  to  the  cock  understanding  to  distinguish 
between  day  and  night."  We  are  further  told  that  the 
Vol.  VIII.  7 
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Parsees  do  not  eat  a  cock  after  it  has  began  to  crow.  We 
know  that  the  ancient  Romans  took  angary  from  cocks  and 
young  fowls:  so  we  may  expect  to  find  this  bird  figaiing  in 
the  Assyrian  records,  I  do  not  know,  however,  of  any 
^illusion  to  these  birds  as  birds  of  angary ;  but  that  they  did 
appear  in  early  times  on  sacrificial  occasions  is  certain,  from 
the  impression  of  the  conical  seal  obtained  by  Sir  A.  H. 
Layard  at  Babylon,  an  engraving  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Layard's  "  Nin.  and  BabyL,"  p.  538.  The  seal  is  "  an  agate 
cone,  upon  the  base  of  which  is  engraved  a  winged  priest  or 
deity,  standing  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  before  a  cock  on  an 
altar ;  above  the  group  is  the  crescent  moon." 

There  is  a  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum  in  which  there 
is  a  subject  very  similar.  "A  priest,  wearing  the  sacri- 
ficial dress,  stands  at  a  table  before  an  altar  bearing  a 
crescent,  and  a  smaller  altar,  on  which  stands  a  cock."  The 
Hebrew  commentators  thought  that  Nergal,  the  idol  of  the 
men  of  Cuth,  had  the  form  of  the  cock,  writes  Layard,  refer- 
ring to  Selden,  "  De  Dis  Syris,"  p.  251.  I  may  mention  that 
Montfaucon,  in  his  **  Antiquities,"  gives  a  similar  sacrificial 
representation  in  the  plate  "  Duodecim  Anni  Menses,"  where 
Januarius  is  depicted  as  a  priest  burning  incense  on  one  altar, 
and  having  on  his  left  hand  another  conical  shaped  altar, a  cock 
standing  at  his  feet.  We  know  that  fowls  played  an  important 
part  as  birds  of  augury.  As  Pliny  ("  Nat.  Hist.,"  x,  21)  says, 
it  is  from  the  feeding  of  these  birds  that  the  omens  are 
derived,  '*  tripudia  solistima ;  it  is  these  which  regulate  day 
by  day  the  movements  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or  shut 
to  them  their  own  houses ;  it  is  these  that  command  battles 
or  forbid  them,  and  furnish  auspices  for  victories  to  be  gained 
in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  it  is  these  that  hold  supreme  rule 
over  those  who  are  themselves  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  entrails  and  fibres  are  as  pleasing  to  the  gods  as  the 
first  spoils  of  victory."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sacrificial 
rites  and  consultation  by  augury,  in  which  cocks  figured 
amongst  the  Romans,  came  originally  from  Babylonia,  and 
that  as  some  of  the  zodiacal  signs  had  their  earliest  origin  iii 
Babylonia,  so  the  sacred  rites  connected  with  the  Roman 
months  had  some  of  them  a  similar  origin.     I  think  that 
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the  figure  of  the  cock  perched  on  an  altar  before  a  priest 
making  his  oflferings,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  this  bird  was 
to  some  extent  sacred^  and  that  one  of  the  numerous  names 

of  the  cock,  viz.,  ^e-na-nu  t^^  ^^^  ^  (PV  "  ^^  divine," 
"  augurans,"  "  observans  somnia "  (Vulgate),  represents  this 
bird  in  this  capacity  as  a  soothsayer.  The  following  names 
occur  as  denoting  the  cock ;  all  have  the  determinate  prefix 
of  5:yyy^,  "  food,"  before  them. 

(a.)  ]^  ^  V''-,  cu-ni-pu,  or  ]^  ^  J>J[y  >-y<y 
et^ni-ip  (khu).  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  imcertain  :  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  ^33,  "a  wing,"  and 
allude  to  the  constant  clapping  of  Its  wings  in  the  act  of 
crowing  {cf.  Pliny,  x.  21,  "ipsum  verura  cantum  plausu 
laterum"),  hence  called  the  '*  wing-bird";  or  it  may  refer  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  wing,  t.e.,  "to 
cover,"  **  to  hide,"  in  allusion  to  the  hen  bird  covering  and 
brooding  over  its  chickens.  As  some  other  names  of  the 
domestic  fowl  refer  to  the  bird's  voice,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  cunipu  may  more  definitely  denote  the  covering  or 
brooding  hen,  but  was  not  used  exclusively  in  that  sense.' 

(  6.)  t^j  ^^^  '-jSryy  'e-zi'zu,  "  the  strong  bird,"  Heb.  (t^J). 
This  is  a  suitable  name  for  the  bold  pugnacious  cock,  the 
emblem  of  Mars,  able,  according  to  the  Latin  tradition,  to 
inspire  terror  even  in  the  lion.  With  the  Assyrian  name  we 
may    aptly    compare   the  Aramaic  word  "^5^,  "  the   strong 

bird,*'  occasionally  used  by  Talmudic  writers  as  one  of  the 
names  of  the  cock  :  see  Buxtorf,  "  Lex.  Chal.,"  pp.  384,  385. 

The  fem.,  H'niL?  gabrith^  is  also  given  as  the  name  of  the  hen. 

(c.)  With  ^e-zi-zu  is  also  associated  the  Accadian  name 
^  ^^^  -^^  y-«-«  gar-mi~kharmes  (?),  a  word  which  awaits 
explanation. 

(d.)  Another  name  as  an  equivalent  of  ^e-zi-zu  is 
y][  pY^y  '^  a-gus^se;  but  as  another  very  similar  word, 
Tf  '^  V'  «"^'^"«^»  also  occurs  as  a  synonym,  the  two  may  be 

*  Our  English  word  "  cock  "  is  borrowed  from  the  French  coCy  and  is  not  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  old  word  for  a  cock  was  Hana^  a  masculine  word,  corre- 
sponding to  English  hen ;  cf,  G-erman,  der  Hahn ;  and  see  Skeat,  '*  Etjm. 
3 Vict.,"  p.  118. 
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connected,  and  read  as  avusse  and  a'^urse  respeictiyely.  This 
name  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  Aramaic  Q^  am^sh, 
**  personare,"  perstrepere,  "  sonimi  edere,**  a  fit  name  for  the 
noisy  crowing  cock.^  The  avuse  in  W-AJ.,  II,  pi-  42, 1.  18, 
comes  just  before  the  ^e-zi-zUj  and  like  it  is  called  the  dilhat 
(in-  t^)j  "  the  announcer."  The  name  may,  however,  be  of 
Accado-Sumerian  origin*;  ff  =  Suttierian  m  or  r. 

(e.)  Another  name,  tYyjIfi  >f^  ^  sag-gus-u^  perhaps  has 
i^eference  to  thd  cock^s  comb  or  crest;  tYYjt  ^yy^  ^  "^®  ^P 
of  the  head,"  and  ^  is  given  as  having  as  one  of  its  significa- 
tions, a  ''  peak";  the  idea  of  elevation  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  form  of  the  character  when  turned  up,  >^ ;  >^  or  /  may 
be  explained  in  one  of  its  most  general  significations  as 
*'  lord."  The  bird'd  name  would  read,  "  top  of  the  head,"  or 
"  head  "  -f-  "  lord  " :  a  suitable  name  for  the  prouJi  cock,  as  he 
struts  about  with  uplifted  head— 

'*  How  high  his  highnesd  holds  his  haughty  head  ^  ! 
(/.)  The    a-vvrse    has    also  as  an  equivalent  the    name 
^yi  >"^T  ^  ^e-fia-nuj  to  which  reference  htts   already  been 
made.      The  cock  is  the  "diviner^'  or  "soothsayer"  (]33?) :   as 

presaging  coming  events  from  the  appearance  of  its  viscera,  or 
for  other  reasons.     All  these  names  occur  in  pi.  42,  Vol.  II,  of 

W.A.L,andall  have  the  D.P.  of  "food"  (^ftl^)  t^efore  them. 

(39.)  The  ostrich  is  one  of  the  few  birds  whose  figures 

Occur   on    the  monuments   to  which    I   have   alluded.     It 

was   known    to   the    Assyrians   by  the   names  of  ki-ka~tuv 

^amr-mu  (\  \  •^}i  this  latter  name  being  borrowed  from 
the  Accadian  GAM  GAM  (A-<^^^  A-<^*^g^^).    Another 


*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  haye,  at  present,  no  onomato-poetic  name  for  a 
"  Cock/*  like  our  cock-a-ddodle-doo,  of  Which  "  cock  **  ia  simply  an  abbreyiation ; 
if.  **  Soph.  Frag.,"  900,  kokko^ooc  opviQ,  6  aXtierpvuv^  **  the  cock,  the  bird  that 
dries  coc  '^;  but  the  t'cfea,  ii  Aot  the  actdal  voice,  of  the  bird,  is  manifest  in  the 
word  a-vu-se,  just  as  the  old  English  word  Sana  (  »  "  Ck)ck  "),  is  to  be  compared 

with  the  Latin  canere,  the  S&nskrit  ^w,  kvan,  *'to  Bound.^^      The  Sanskrit 

kukkuta  (^CBd)i  " a  cock,*^  ii tjlearly  onomato-poetie. 


T^^  '■^'^■.n,h!..Ar,h.Vol.V. 
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^ 

Accadicm  name  is  GIR  am  da  (^jE  i^*"  C^iy)?  "^^®  long- 
legged  bird,  Sakatuv  may  be  compared  with,  tiuj  Arabic 
^^  (saka')  "  abiit,  declivavit,  deflexit  a  vik  recta,"'and  jnay 

allude  to  the  well-known  habit  of  these  birds  alWaj» 
running  in  circles  when  hunted.   Gam  gam  is  in  the  syllabaries 

(W.A.I.,  III,  pi.  70,  1.  48-49)  compared  with  gi-mil-lu  ('roa 
"to  recompense,")  and  sikru,  "a  reward  05^ •  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  the  exact  meaning  of  this  expression  as  applied  to  the 
ostrich.     Delitzsch  thinks  it  to  be  synonymous  with  what  ip 

said  of  the  stork  (HT^prj)  "the  pious  bird,"  The  Hebrews,  it 
is  known,  regarded  the  ostrich  as  a  cruel  bird  \vl  neglecting 
its  young>  as  they  supposed,  and  the  Arabs  ponsidered  this 
bird  as  the  emblem  of  stupidity.     Still  the  Arabs  used  th^ 

(S   '^'"\ 
\^  J  as  the  name  of  the  ostrich,  although  the 

verb  from  whence  the  name  is  derived  always  refers  to  what 
is  pleasant  and  good.  Whatever  reasons  there  may  be  for 
these  names,  implying  "  benefit "  or  "  good  disposition," 
whether  th^  benefit  refers  to  that  derived  from  n^an  by  the 
birds'  capture,  or  to  the  supposed  good  the  birds  showed  to 
each  other,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  names  by  which  the 
ostrich  was  known ;  and  with  this  knowledge  I  suppose  we 
must  be  content. 

(40.)  W.A.L,  II,  pi.  37,  No.  1,  obv.,  1.  8,  <^^  '-g^TT 
►ESfn  'jV-^  sirli'in~gu^  '^>-  >-yy<y  ti^  burvi-duj  compared 
with  line  48,  No.  2,  obv.,  gTyy;   KI^  >^>^  az^ci-ku^   and 

^y>-  JJ^  ^^    si'lik'ku  =  Accad.    NAM  BIR  NAM  KHU. 

The  Accadian  name  clearly  points  to  some  bii'd  of  omen 
or  destiny,  and  the  silingu  of  the  Assyrian  column  is,  I  think, 
also  to  be  referred  to  an  Accadian  origin,  viz.,  to  the  word 
sllik,  "  propitious,"  beneficial.  The  name  of  bu-ri-du  is 
explained  in  the  Talmud  as  "  a  bird  of  a  speckled  coloiu*," 
(tmn  f  MlM"in  (MTM  "in),  "  Vogel  von  gesprenkter  Farbe," 
Arab,  jj  (see  " Aruch  Completum,"  Dr.  Alex.  Kohut,  p.  172). 

Lewysohn  ("  Die  Zool.  des  Talm.,"  p.  187;  quotes  Landau,  who 
identifies  this  barda^  with  the  '*Snow  Finch."  The  word 
buridu  seems  to  point  to  some  bird  which  is  found  in  cold 
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snow-clad  <Jitftac^;'%/.  Arab.  3j»  "frigidiiB  fuit,"  jj,  "grando,*' 
"  hair V^t^tH^'^a^n®  may  refer  to  the  hail-like  spots  such  as 
pccur  on  •the  plumage  of  the  nutcracker  (Nueifraga  ecUaracte8)y 
.*.  ***;^jMch  Lewjsohn  suggests  as  being  perhaps  the  bird  denoted, 
t*.  *•*•.* ''the  Snow  Finch  {MotitifringiUa  alpicola^  Pall.),  a  species 
closely  allied  to  M,  nipaUs^  occurs  on  the  Caucasus,  and  is  a 
permanent  inhabitant  of  the  Elbiirz,  whence  Major  St.  John 
obtained  specimens  shot  in  the  snow  in  the  month  of  February. 
Flc^cks  are  foimd  at  an  elevation  of  between  9,000  and  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Like  the  M.  mvalis,  this  species  is  probably 
at  times  migratory,  and  would  thus  suit  the  requirement  of 
the  buriduy  being  "  a  bird  of  destiny  "  or  migration.^ 

The  Accadian  equivalent  of  the  silikii  (ailingu)  or  bvridu  is 
IL  LUM  Bl  EHU,  a  word  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The 
word  az-d-ku  may  be  onomatopoetic.  Nothing  more  definite 
can  be  said  of  the  hnridu  than  that  it  denotes  a  ''speckled  or  pied 
bird  of  omen,"  which  the  Assyrian  and  Accadian  names  imply. 


(41.)  obv.  No.  1,  L  10,  ^y  c::T  t^  A^Hh  < 

dha-ab-hi'U^  or  >^JltlJ  ^^^^  Tt  ^Q  ca-cis  ncHari^  admits  of 
easy  identity.  The  former  name,  dhabbiu,  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  Hebrew  V?^  dhdha\  "  to  sink,"  "  dip,"  "  plunge,"  or 
*' dive."     With  the  latter  word  ca-cis  (naari)^  "the  cacis  of 

the  river,"  Delitzsch  very  aptly  compares  the  Arabic  ^j*^^ 

mukavkis,  which  Freytag  ("Lex.  Arab.,"  8.V.  IV,  p.  198) 
explains  by  **  nomen  avis  coUari  pra^dita},  columba  simihs, 
albse  cum  nigro  mixtae."  This  explanation,  together  with  the 
idea  of  diving  implied  by  the  other  name,  dhabbiu,  at  once 
suggests  the  little  Grebe  {Podiceps  minor)  as  the  bird  intended. 
This  gi*ebe  is  included  in  the  list  given  by  Blanford  (**  Zool.  of 
Persia,"  p.  304)  of  the  family  of  Colymbidxe^  as  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  and  other  placea  The 
Podiceps  minor  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Caspian,  and  also  the 

*  The  destruction  caused  by  hailstones  is  an  object  of  dread  in  many  countries. 
In  a  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Marduk,  we  haye  ina  pi  puridica  fnannn  iparasrid, 
••  in  the  face  of  thy  hail  who  can  escape  "?      (W.A.I.,  IV,  26,  46.)     The  snow- 
bunting,  as  inhabiting  hail-yisited  districts,  would  thus  naturally  be  regarded  as 
u  bird  of  omen. 
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Persian  highlands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  turtle-dove,  and 
in  its  winter  plumage  the  adult  bird  has  a  patch  of  white  with 
ash-brown  markings  on  the  chin.  Other  grebes,  such  as  the 
crested  species,  P.  cristatus,  P.  nigricollis,  P.  auritus,  occur  on 
the  Caspian^  on  the  Baliichistdn  coast,  and  on  the  Kdzrun 
Lake,  and  the  smaller  species,  as  P.  auritus  and  P,  nigiicollisy 
were  probably  included  imder  the  names  of  the  dlialnu  and 
cads  naari,  i.e.,  "the  small  diving  bird  of  the  rivers  or  water." 
The  EngUsh  name  of  dubchick  or  didapper  =  dive  -f-  diver  or 
dapper,  i.e.,  **  the  double  diver  or  dipper,"  from  the  perpetual 
diving  habits  of  the  bird,  expresses  the  same  idea  us  the 
Assyrian  name  of  dliabbiu.  Dr.  Delitzsch  suggests  a  "  sea- 
gull "  (eine  Movenart) ;  but  no  sea-gull  is  known  to  dive, 
whilst  the  little  grebe  or  dabchick  fulfils  all  the  require- 
ments. 

(42.)  Obv.,  No.  1,  L  15,  >-^]  JJ^f  ^  ^fyy^  ^M-«r-dw-w, 

►-JlJ^  >o^yy  >o^yy  ca^Sun^u.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  two  bird-names  are  to  be  referred  to  that  of  the 
^yyjfc  5p  ^T^T  ^^^"^^j  winch  occm-s  in  the  Accadian 
column  of  W.A.I.,  V,  pi.  27,  1.  48.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
tablet  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian  portion  is  broken,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  the  Assyrian  equivalents  remain,  whilst  in  the 
tablet  in  which  the  two  Assyrian  names  of  Surdu  and  caSuSu, 
are  preserved,  only  a  fragment  of  the  con-esponding  Accadian 

name  is  left.  This  remaining  bit  is  ^  *^]<'l^  which  is 
evidently  the  remains  of  the  complete    Accadian  word  in 

Vol.  V,  he.  cit  The  fc-|y:i^  ^  >■]<],  >-^yy  n^  tiS\  tyyfsr, 

and  »-JltJ  ^l^TT  *^*^yy»  ^^®  therefore  the  names  of  the 
same  bird.  The  Accadian  name  ^fiyyjifz  5^  ^T^T*  "^bich 
may  be  read  either  6u7^u,  "might-making,"  or  ctiS-du,  "rest- 
making,"  has  been  inadvertently  read  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Smith 
and  by  M.  Lenormant  as  ra-pa-kak  klvu^  "  the  rapakak  bird," 
the  parts  of  the  name  having  been  wrongly  separated,  as 
Dr.  Delitzsch  ("Assyrische  Lesestiicke,"  p.  31, 171)  has  already 
pointed  out.  The  name  of  iurdu,  which  occurs  in  the  Assyrian 
column  in  pi.  37,  No.  1,  1.  15,  is  therefore  evidently  a  loan 
word,  and  borrowed  from  the  Accadian,  and  shows  us,  more- 
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over,  that  we  must  read  the  Accadian  word  as  iurdu^  and  not 
as  cuS-du.  Prof.  Delitzsch  thinks  that  the  Assyrian  name 
ca6u6u  is  a  reduplicated  form  of  the  Hebrew  t?\3  {cus),  which 
he  identifies  with  the  screech-owl,  the  Hebrew  name  being 

explained  in  the  Talmud  by  the  Aramaic  word  MJT2»  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  probably  that  species  of  owh  Mr.  Pinches, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions,  and  for 
copies  from  the  tablets  not  yet  published,  tells  me  that  he 
thinks  he  has  found  a  tablet  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
Assyrians  practised  falconry,  and  that  the  bird  used  for  that 
purpose  is  none  other  than  the  iurdu  in  question ;  so  that  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  name  of  the  bird,  "which  makes  might," 
is  very  fitting  for  some  of  the  larger  falcons,  which  the 
Assyrians  very  probably  employed  as  helping  agents  in  their 
capture  of  winged,  or  possibly  even  running,  game.  This  use 
of  the  inrdu  would,  of  course,  exclude  all  the  owls,  and  point 
to  some  falcon,  as,  perhaps,  the  Peregrine^  or  one  or  other  of 
allied   species   or  varieties.     The   Assyrian   cahiiu  may  be 

referred   to    the    Heb.  Dp3    (allied   to    V?^),  "to    divide," 

"  distribute,"  or  the  Aramaic  Dp5»  "  to  eat,"  "  masticate." 
From  the  idea  of  dividing  by  cutting  came  that  of  reckoning 
up  or  assigning  a  certain  portion,  hence  the  Aramaic  Dp5, 

"  a  fixed  or  reckoned  portion/'  "  a  share."  The  ancient  art 
of  hawking  was  practised  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  prey, 
and  little  account  was  taken  of  the  sport  itself,  as  in  later 
times  of  the  noble  art  of  falconry.  It  was  the  custom  of 
ancient  people,  who  employed  kites  or  falcons  to  aid  them  in 
the  capture  of  their  game,  to  encourage  the  birds  by  always 
dividing  a  portion  of  the  prey  with  them.  In  India,  as  we 
learn  from  Ctesias,  foxes  and  hares  were  hunted  by  the  use 
of  birds  of  prey.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  from 
India  and  Thrace  their  first  information  concerning  falconry. 
Aristotle  expressly  mentions  certain  pai-ts  of  Thrace  in  wliich 
the  people  made  use  of  rapacious  birds  in  their  fowling  expe- 
ditions, and  Aelian  ("  Nat  Hist.,"  ii,  42)  tells  us  that  when 
the  Thracians  catch  any  birds  **  they  divide  them  with  the 
hawks,  by  which  means  they  render  them  faithful  partners  in 
fowling;  if  they  did  not  give  them  a  share  of  the  booty  thev 
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would  be  deprived  of  their  assistance."  This  custom  of  giving 
the  falcon  a  portion  of  the  prey  killed  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  use,  and  the  falconers  of  more  modern  days  similarly 
used  to  share  their  booty  with  the  birds.  It  would  Le 
hazardous,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  to  assert  that  this 
custom  of  allowing  the  bird  to  share  is  implied  in  the  name 
of  ca6a6u ;  but  the  ancient  custom  seems  woi*thy  of  being 
mentioned.  I  think  that  some  falcon  is  designated  by  the 
names  which  have  passed  under  our  consideration,  and  that 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Assyrian  lands  to  aid  them  in  the  capture  of  winged  or  other 
game.  In  col.  No.  2  the  name  of  >o^yy  ^^  t^J 
ivrTur-du — another  Semitised  form  of  the  Accadian  word — 
occurs  as  the  equivalent  of  caSuSu, 

(43.)   PI.  37,  rev.,  1. 7,  4^^^  •^i^f  ^]  "^,  khar-ba-ka-nu, 

or  ^^  ^^y^T  ^^tJ  T?  ^'  khar-baC'Ca-^-nu.  These  two 
forms  of  the  same  bird-name  should  be  compared  with  some 
names  which  occur  on  pi.  40,  4,  rev.,  11. 24-26,  where  we  meet 
with  J]yf  )-i=^yi^  ]^  tas'bal-luv,  or  ^Jt  j^^  «-,^y  X-]  ^ 

khar-ba-ka-nu,  and  ^1;^-^  S^ITT  ?K  }}  ^  ^'  ta-kha-tsa-se-nu^ 
all  of  which  seem  to  relate  to  the  same  bird,  or  to  birds  of 
prey  of  different  alUed  species  or  similar  habits.  The  word 
tasballuvy  another  form  of  tasbaluv,  has  been  already  con- 
sidered. The  kharbacdnu,  or  the  full  form  kharbaccdnu,  has 
an  Accadian  origin,  and  appears  in  the  Assyrian  column  with 
the  usual  adjectival  Semitic  ending  of  dnu.  '  Etymologically, 
the  name  is  composed  of  ^^  (khar)  *'  entrails "  +  >-Y<Y 
(pak  or  bak)^  "a  bird  in  flight,"  and  *^^m  (ca),  "a  mouth," 
and,  I  suppose,  designates  some  eagle  or  other  rapacious  bird 
which  accompanies  battlenscenes,  and  feeds  on  the  carcases 
of  the  slain.  Figures  of  eagles  carrying  off  the  entrails  of 
the  dead  occiu-  on  the  monuments  (see  plate).  The 
fxikhatsasenu  designates  the  same  bird  of  '*  the  battle  "  fields. 
The  names  in  the  Accadian  column  are,  unfortunately,  lost,  only 

fragments  remaining.  The  character  of  >-<  (*^y<y)  opposite 
kharbacdnv,  probably  denotes  "  a  dead  body  "  (jyagru,  Assyr., 
haty  Accad.),  and  refers  to  the  habit  above  mentioned.  Oppo- 
site the  name  of  kharbacdnu  in  pi.  40,  4,  rev.,  1.  25,  occur  the 
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charactera  ^  ^^J  [-^J]  (?)  sor-la  \tu\  "spoil,"  perhaps  refiling 

to  the  same  habits  of  these  birds  of  prey.  **  Wheresoever  the 
carcase  is  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 

(44.)  PI.  37,  No.  1,  rev.,  L  12,  \]  ^^  ^  ^ 
a-vur-ki-nu ;  this  word  is  simply  repeated  in  the  other  Asirjnian 
column,  and  only  a  fragment  (^Yysifi)  is  left  in  the 
Accadian.  I  think  it  must  be  referred  to  the  ur-ia^u  or 
tdmsibi  already  considered,  "  some  kind  of  pigeon."  I  am 
incHued  to  think,  with  Norris  ("Assyr.  Diet.,"  p.  28),  that 
avurianu  is  an  Assyrian  form  of  an  Accadian  word,  and  that 
fir^nu  is  to  be  similarly  explained;   that  a-^ur^ia-nu  is  the 

parent  bird  (y][  "father")  of  the  urianu^  which  the  Assyrian 
tamsiluy  the  Talmudic  Mv^P'W,  explains  as  "apigoon." 

(45.)  Of  tho  ^^y  '-<T<  c^  ^TfT^:  it'ti'^  or  jtyyy  >^y< 

E^  ^]^  ta-tiHlu-tuv^  in  pi.  37,  No.  1,  rov.,  L  16,  nothing 
at  all  certain  can  be  known,  and  the  question  of  identity  must 
remain  undecided. 

(46.)  PI.  37,  1.  67,  Hy  ^jn  t^H  Igf,  -^Izi  t^  M 
and  TET  ^yy  '^>-,  cu-ruriiC'Cu^  ca-rac-eu^  and  cu-ru-bu.  The 
three  words  are,  perhaps,  all  onomato-poetic,  and  refer  to 
some  cawing  bird, 

(47.)   L.    19.    Of    the    X-\   JZ^H:;   ^fyf^    ka-kuru,  and 

►>^  "^y  •^yy*^  j^yy  tar-ma-zi-lu^  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
that  the  former  word  is  imitative ;  that  the  latter  appears  to 
be  of  Accadian  origin ;  and  that  some  "  cawing  bii-d "  is 
denoted. 

(48.)  In  pi.  37,  No.  2,  obv.,  we  have  a  bilingual  list  of 
birds'  names,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  a  great  many  of  the 
Accadian    names    being    preserved.       In    1.    28    we    have 

v>  sryyyt  -n<I  s^TTI  ^  ^^^^  Wr  -TT^  J=t ;  the  first 

character  in  the  first  name  should,  perhaps,  be  altered  to 
^^?tH'  ^^^  ^^^  name  read  as  tir-ri-ta-ruv^  a  redupUcated 
form.  The  second  word  is  incomplete:  perhaps  the  lost 
portion  was  ^y  ^^  istsury  and  the  whole  bird-name, 
itstsur  klial'ziy  "  bird  of  the  fortress.'  From  such  uncertain 
data  attempts  at  identification  must  be  mere  guess-work. 
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(49.)   In  line  32   occur  the  words  ^^   ^  ^t]]]  "^T 
6ttr-rM-Mm-ter,  and  ^Y-AT  dhar-ru^  on  the  Assyrian  columns, 

and  [»^y<y]^  ^Y  "^T^T  *"y^y  c^'^^i  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^® 

Accadian.  These  words  admit  of  easy  explanation ;  but  the 
result    is    too    indefinite   for  identification.     The   Assyrian 

burTivmriav  is  the  Hebrew  D*^2l,  Arab.  ^  .  ,  "to  twist  two  or 
more  threads  together'* ;  hence  0*^1*^21  beromtm,  Arab.      .  » 

bariniy  "  variegated  garments,"  as  composed  of  two  or  more 

coloured  threads.  The  Assyrian  dharru  is  from  the  Accadian 
dhar^  ''  variegated."  We  see  therefore  that  some  "  bird  of 
varied  plumage,"  but  whether  of  two  or  more  colours,  or  of 
what  colours,  we  are  not  infonned,  so  that  nothing  more 
definite  can  be  determined ;  but  as  we  have  the  Accadian  P. 
NAM  Bm,  denoting  *'  multitude,"  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
saiid«grouse  (Pterocles)  is  meant. 

(50.)   In  Hne  33   we  next  meet  with  "^jS-  t^^  bu-tsu^ 

and  ^y  ^^  -^^  ^^yy^y  *^*"**^^  khar-ri ;  the  latter  means 
**the  bird  of  the  ravine ''  O^H,  "to  hollow  out").  lean 
give  no  explanation  of  butsu.     Delitzsch  compares  it  with 

the  Arabic     .1.  bdz.    "  a    falcon."        The    Accadian    name 

J- 

[.-y<y]  -^  ^1^  ^'^y^y  '^y^y  ^^^^  ®^^  ^^  ^^^^'  awaits  explana- 
tion, as  the  meaning  of  the  character  ufi  is  unknown. 

(51.)  We  arrive  at  something  more  definite  and  interesting 
in  the  next  bird-name.  In  the  names  of  Si^y  ^  ^^  dvrdu 
and    J>"Ty    ii;^ty    ^]^    ib'bil'tuvy    represented    by    tlie 

Accadian  >^y<y  V"  ^\^^  ^^^  KB\J^  "  destiny  bird,"  we  recog- 
nize the  love-bird,  or  dove  of  letar,  the  Assyrian  Venus.  The 
Assyrian  diidu  is  the  Hebrew  HT\  dod  or  Tl*!  dud,  '*  love," 
"to  love,"  and  ibbil-tuv  is  clearly  the  cooing  or  "  mourning" 
bird,  from  72^  "  to  mourn,"  in  allusion  to  the  plaintive  yet 

soothing  notes  of  the  turtle-dove  and  others  of  the  same 
family  of  birds.  The  bird  of  destiny  alludes  probably  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  turtle-dove,  and  to  its  being  sacred 
to  Astarte.  Other  names  of  the  dove  which  occur  have  been 
already  considered. 
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(52.)  Line  38.  Immediately  after  the  royal  bird  of 
variegated  plumage  occura  the  name  ]^  '^y>-  ••^^Y  curpi-tu^ 
having    as    its    only    other    representative    the    Accadian 

>^yy  ^y][j  \<  ^  ^  >-y<y  6u  un  kur  sa  nu  khu.    The 

meaning  of  this  latter  word  is  imknown.  The  Assyrian  may 
possibly  mean  the  "  bending  "  bird,  from  riDS  "  to  bend  " 
or  '*  bow  down."  This  may  be  another  name  for  the  flamingo, 
whose  curved  bill  is  such  that  the  bird  is  obliged  to  curve 
down  its  whole  neck  and  to  reverse  the  position  of  its  bill  in 
the  water,  in  order  to  be  able  to  feed;  but  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  further  evidence  is  required  for  identification. 
The  bending — even  if  the  name  has  this  meaning — would 
also  suit  the  avocet  {Recurvirostra)^  the  curlew,  etc.^ 

(53.)  In  Une  41  we  meet  with  ^y  (^  y{  ^  -^yy-^ 
its^sur  a-sa-gi,  w^hich  has  as  its  equivalent  the  name  already 
considered,  viz.,  the  ^y^fi  •"y<y'^  K^^  *"T^T'^  di-iodi-icy 
which  two  Assyrian  names  are  equated  with  the  Accadian 

The  dicdit\  as  we  have  seen,  is  '*  the  sparrow  "  ;  its-tsur  asagi 
means  **  the  bird  of  the  thoni-bush '';  the  word  asagu,  I  think, 
must  be  referred  to  the  Amharic  7\ttTi  e-so-l-e,  the  ^th.  4^^ 
^()-)[y,  **  spina  "  ;  v.  Ludolf ,  **  Lex.  Amhar.,"  p.  58.  I  may  here 
niontion  in  passing  that  the  Amharic  name  of  the  Hyrax 
Syriiicus  (the  Shdphan  of  the  Heb.  Bible,  '*  Coney "  of  our 
A. v.),  is,  according  to  Bruce,  Aahioko,  so  called  in  allusion 
•*  to  the  long  herinaceous  hairs  which  like  small  thorns  grow 
upon  its  back.''     The  Accadian   name  is  made  up  of   the 

following  elements:  GIS  =  '^wood,'*  ^yyy^  =  **food,  and 
lilR  =  **  thorn,"  the  whole  denoting  **  a  thorny  tree  which 
affords  food/'  The  bird,  therefore,  is  the  sparrow  {Passer 
9alicarius\  which  is  known  to  frequent  in  large  flocks  haw- 
thorn bushes  and  other  berry-producing  trees,  and  breeds 
always  in   thorny  bushes.    In  W.A.L,  V,  18,  6,  the  dicdictu 

has  *--]<]  '^J^  ^^Tl  ^TTT^  '"T^T  ^•^"-^•--w-jw  (?)  I'hu  as  its 

equivalent  in  the  Accadian  column.    I  can  give  no  explanation. 

(54*)  In  the  43rd  line  one  of  the  Assyrian  columns  is 

^  Of,  Um  Suiakrit  krmmmchs^  "  a  curiew/*  from  trmmcJk^  "  to  cuire.'* 
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shaded,  and  the  reading  of  the  word  uncertain ;  we  find  here 
^n  I^  <  da4u'U  and  l-^yi^  JgJ  ^J^f^l  bal-lu-du.     The 

Accadian  column  has  >-y<y  ^YJ  >-  ^yif^  ^T^T»  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
U  KHU.  The  word  dalu  means  "  long"  in  Assyrian,  and  is  to 
be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  Vbri  "  to  be  long,"  or  we  may 

read  dhalu^  and  refer  the  name  to  the  root  V^,  "to  be  spotted," 
or  *'  variegated  with  black  and  white."  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  full  word  in  the  shaded  column  was  bal-lu-tsi-tuvj  a 
name  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  perhaps  denotes 
"the  magpie."  The  idea  of  "the  long"  bird  would  have 
quite  well  suited  the  long-tailed  Pica  caudata,  while  the  other 
reading  is  equally  suitable.  Khu  6l  in  the  Accadian  column 
has  been  shown  to  signify  "a  prince,"  "  governor,"  or  "pilot." 
I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  word, 
but  I  think  that  a  magpie  is  the  long  bird  intended.^ 

(55.)   Afi  to  the  }]  \}  \]  >-y<y  zanii-hu,  and  ]]  ^^  "^-^1 

a-ra-bu  [u\  of  the  44th  line,  represented  by  the  Accadian 

<^  »-yy^  'j^fc:  >-y<y  am  GI  LUM  khu,  nothing  more   can 

be  said  than  that  tlie  names  together  point  to  some  **  long- 
legged,  black,  screaming  bird,"  zaikhu  being  apparently 
onomato-poetic ;  but  I  am  unable  to  identify  the  bii'd. 

(56.)  In  W.A.I.,  V,  27,  3^  obv.,  1. 36,  there  occurs  the  single 
Accadian  name  of  a  bird  called  lahloMi  Q*"  »-^y  ^yyKy  *"y<y)  5 
the  tablet  is  fi'acluted  at  this  part,  and  there  does  not 
appear  lo  have  been  an  Assyrian  equivalent  expressed  in 
that  column.  In  W.A.I.,  II,  40,  34,  the  name  lal-la'-ar-tuv 
(y*"  >-^y  -J^^  ^]^)  is  equated  T^th  Sar^ad  kip-^^  "terror 
of  the  regions"  ("Sen.,"   p.   20).      In  W.A.I.,  II,   25,  71, 

y""  ^^y  ^  laUa-rh  is  identified  with  t^t  ISJ  ]}  ^S^TT 
i4vra'ii,  "  high  "  (?) ;  similarly  in  pi.  32>  1.  18.     In  II,  5,  29, 

the  same  word,  la-la-ar^tuv  V'  >-^  ^I^^T I'^T  ►^l^'  ^^^^^^^ 
alone,  the  Accadian  portion  being  btoken,  as  the  name  of  an 
insect,  and  again  in  the  same  plate,  1.  16)  where  it  equals 

•"T^T  ^?  fH  ^I^  (^^^  ^^^  ^^^  MUNU),  Le.y   "the  bee." 

1  The  magpie,  as  it  flies  athwart  the  obs6rTel^,  is  emin^ntl^  Buggesiive  of 
Ungth  t  "  Sudh  a  l^il^h  ttf  tail  beWttd  **  ? 
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Again  in  V,  27,  1.  8,  where  it  is  written  ^  ^^y  ^J^  ^J^t 
as  the  same  insect.  In  Dr.  Delitzsch's  very  valuable  work, 
'*Wo  lag  das  Paradies**?  p.  103,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mount 
Amanns  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Salm.  ob.,  31  (Layard's 
"Inscriptions"),  as  Mount  LaUla-ar^  which  the  Professor 
interprets  "  Honigberg  (?),**  lallaru  being  synonymous  witli 
par  nubtu^  ^'Erzeugniss  der  Biene**  =  Assyr.  diSpu  and  matku^ 
"honey,"  "sweet."  Thus  it  would  seem  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  honey  in  the  matter  of  the  Accadian  word  lallari, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  bird-name  would  lead  us  to  some 
honey-eating  or  honey-insect-eating  species.  But  what  is  our 
lallari  or  honey  bird?  Can  it  denote  the  bee-eater,  Merops 
aptaster,  which  Blanford  speaks  of  as  abounding  during  the 
summer  time  in  the  Persian  highlands,  and  which  Dr.  Ainsworth 
tells  me  is  quite  a  feature  in  Mesopotamia?  This  bird,  as  its 
name  imports,  feeds  on  bees  and  other  hymenopterous  insects. 
In  the  "Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  1839,  a 
traveller  in  Asia  Minor,  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  bee-eater, 
says  :  "  They  utter  a  rich,  warbling  chirp  when  on  the  wing ; 
they  are  often  observed  among  the  turpentine  trees,  from  which 
bees  collect  much  honey ;  and  are  sometimes  attracted  to  the 
valleys  by  the  numerous  aviaries  of  the  peasantry."  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to  Montague,  it  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  Hottentots  by  directing  them  to  the  honey  which 
the  bees  store  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks."  Like  some  other 
birds,  notably  the  Indicators  amongst  the  Cuculidce,  the  bee- 
eaters  serve  as  guides  to  the  natural  honey  stores  in  the  rocks 
or  trees ;  hence  it  would  well  merit  the  name  of  the  honey-bird, 
and  when  we  consider  how  precious  a  commodity  honey  was 
esteemed  before  the  introduction  of  sugar,  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  gi-eat  attention  would  be  given  to  those  agents 
which  served  as  a  guide  to  its  discovery.  But  this  bird 
will  not  fulfil  all  the  necessary  conditions,  because,  as 
was  seen  above,  the  lallari  is  also  called  "Terror"  of 
heaven,  which  probably  implies  some  bird  of  prey.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  the  honey  buzzard  ( Pernis  apivorous),  one 
of  the  ButeonidcB  represented  in  Mesopotamia  and  Elam.  This 
is  one  of  the  Raptores,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  is  far 
less  majestic  in  appearance  and  less  coiuugeous  in  habits  than 
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most  of  the  Falconidee ;  but  it  might  merit  the  name  of  terror 

of  heaven,  perhaps,  because  it  feeds  on  the  combs  of  the  bee 

and  the  contained  larvsB,  as  well  as  on  the  bees  and  other 

hymenopterous  insects. 

(57.)  Pea-fowl   were    probably  known   to    the    ancient 

A^yrians,  and  the  word  ^1;^^  .fH  ^:j^  ^  (expre^ed 

ideographically  by  F^m*^)*  urinnu^  has  been  translated  a 
"  peacock,"  and  the  plural,  winni^  '*  pea-fowl."  M.  Lenormant 
has  shown  that  urinnu  is  the  name  of  the  character  ^^w^  5 
but  that  some  living  creatxures  are  also  intended  is  shown  by 
a  passage  in  the  inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  W.AJ.,  I,  15, 
1.  57.  This  monarch  speaks  of  himself  as  the  descendant 
of  Adar-pal-esir  sa  nu-ha^lu-Su  ci-ma  u-ri-in-ni  eli  morti-su 
su-par-r^t-Tu^^  "who  destroyed  his  enemies  (?)  hke  urinni  over 
the  country."  The  passage  is  a  diflScult  one,  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  D.P.  or  D.S.  for  *'  birds,  it  is  not  certain  that 
any  kind  of  birds  are  meant.     Nonns,  p.  297,  for  varini  or 

rarinni,  translates  "  Peacocks,"  and  compares  the  lleb.  D'^531» 
**  screaming  birds."  I  should  state  that  pea-fowl,  though 
they  may  have  been  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  kept  in  their 
aviaries  or  ornamental  gardens,  are  very  unlikely  birds  to  occur 
in  a  wild  state — a  condition  required  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch's  words — ^in  any  part  of  the  countries  known  to 
them.  The  genus  Pavo  is  found  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Ceylon,  in  Siam,  south-west  China  and  Java,  but  not  so  far 
north  and  west  as  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  different  names 
of  birds'  nests,  eggs,  and  young,  which  we  find  in  the  texts 
or  records :  but  before  I  do  this  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
on  the  determinative  prefixes  or  afiixes  which  occur.     The 

character  ^^<\j  which  has  the  phonetic  values  of  khu  and  pak 
— the  former  signifying  "  bird  "  in  a  general  sense,  the  latter 
referring  to  something  which  pertains  to  birds,  as  e.g.^  their 
flight,^ — is  in  the  Accadian  lists  of  birds  always  present  as  a 
determinative  aflSx ;  see   W.A.L,   II,    27 ;    V,   27.      In   the 

>  See  W.A.I.,  V,  29,  63,  ^eH-ru  ta  ittMlr,  "  the  direct  flight  of  birds  '* ; 
Haupt,  "  Accad.  and  Sumer.  Keilsehrif.,"  IV,  p.  172. 
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AsRyrian  lists  this  determinative  does  not  occur.  In  the 
Accadian  texts  the  determinative  hhu  is  always  present.  In 
the  Assyrian  texts,  historical  or  other,  the  Accadian  mono- 
gram >-y<y  is  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
Assyrian   full  phonetic  form  of  t^  ^^  -^JJJ :  Norris  says 

**  one  in  a  thousand "  (Assyr.  Diet.,  p.  370)*  Where  an 
Accadian  bird-name  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  annals  the 

determinative  monogram  of  •*T<Y  is  generally  postfixed ; 
occasionally  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  Botta,  III,  8;  W.A.I.,  III,  15, 
col.  i,  1. 15 ;  sometimes  it  is  omitted,  as  in  Taylor  Cylinder,  V, 
1.  43.  The  presence  of  this  determinative  is  sometimes  of 
great  use  in  aiding  us  to  determine  whether  birds  or  insectd 
are  intended  by  a  name ;  thus  the  word  for  locusts,  'm6t,  is 
very  Hke  that  for  ravens  (Corviis  umbrtnus)^  aribu  In  Taylor 
Cylinder^  Urn.  cit  (Smith's  "Sennacherib,"  p.  119),  we  have  dmA 
tibut  aribiy  "  like  an  invasion  of  aribi."  Mr.  Smith  translates 
"locusts";  but  in  Assurbanipal  (Smith's  "History,"  p.  103)  the 
aribi  are  expressed  ideogrammatically,  ^-TKy*^  ^^  *"T^T  ^^^ 
the  determinative  affix,  which  even  by  itself  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  birds  and  not  insects  are  meant.^  The  ideogram^ 
matic  character  just  mentioned  requires  a  short  notice* 

This  chai*acter  >^y<|'^  ^}  NAM  Bm,  is  placed  as  a  deter-* 
minativo  before  some  of  the  names  of  birds  in  the  Accadian 
lists,  but  by  no  means  befoi'e  all.  Sometimes  this  character 
is  used  in  the  Assyrian  records,  as  above,  for  some  definite 
well-known  bil^ds,  as  ravens.  The  distinction  between  the 
above  D.P.  for  some  birds  and  that  used  to  denote  insects, 

viz.,  *^y<y  V"  '^T  ^^  ®^^^  ^®  always  maintained.*  There  are 
two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  I  agree  with  Dn 

*  It  has  boon  noticed  above  that  a-ri-bu  ^  *^^^  ^*'  denotes  **  a  raven  "  j 
^e-ri-hu  t^YI  >"TT<T  ^{^  "  a  locust  *' ;  and  this  distinction,  wliich  Delitzsch  has 
pointed  out,  I  believe  holds  good  in  all  cases  where  the  scribe  hus  not  made  a 
mistake. 

3  The  proper  phonetic  reading  of  this  character  appears  to  be  khu  bITb. 

'  This  eharacteif  sometimes  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  name,  as  ii\ 
Khurub-ha-cu'ffu*urra  khu,  the  "  insect  (eating)  bird,  which  settles  on  beams." 
In  this  country  the  spotted  fly  catcher,  ffom  its  often  building  on  the  wood  of 
out-buildings,  is  sometimos  provincially  called  **  Th6  Beam  bird." 


^c 
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DelitzBch  that  the  scribe  is  in  error.  These  exceptions  occur 
in  W.A.L,  II,  24, 14, 15,  in  a  list  which  contains  the  names  of 
dog,  deer,  serpents,  &c. ;  the  names  of  two  insects  are  given, 
one,  V-ri-6ti,  "a  locust,"  the  other  ^' zir-zir-bu,^'  which  the 
Accadian  tells  us  is  a  "very  little  insect,"  i.e.,  "the  ant." 

Instead  of  the  usual  D.P.,  >-y<y  ^y  KHU  BIR,  of  an  insect,  the 
scribe  has  written  >-y<y^  ^}  NAM  BIR,  the  D.P.  of  a  bird. 
What  is  the  real  import  of  these  two  determinatives  ?  Before 
what  kinds  is  the  bird-D.P.  placed,  and  why  is  it  placed 
before  these  and  not  before  others  ?  Unfortunately,  in  two 
of  the  tablets  on  plate  37,  W.A.L,  Vol.  II,  the  Accadian  word 
is  in  every  single  instance  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

fragments  of  character,  though  the  usual  bird  affix  »^y<y  is  in 
almost  every  instance  preserved.  In  the  larger  tablet,  No.  2 
(same  plate),  out  of  about  forty-five  words,  not  more  than 
twenty-two  are  complete.  In  W.A.I.,  V,  27, we  meet  with  nine- 
teen birds*  names  with  the  Accadian  preserved.  In  this  ta,blet 
the  D.P.  NAM  BIR  does  not  once  occur.  Of  the  twenty-two 
complete  Accadian  names  on  plate  37,  only  four  have  the  D.P. 
complete ;  these  are  the  itstsur  cUi,  "  bird  of  the  papyrus  "  ; 
itstsur  asagi  =  diddle^  the  huridu  or  silikku,  and  the  atdn  ndin  or 
abbunnu ;  but  from  remains  of  characters  in  two  other  places 
(Unes  32,  33),  it  is  clear  that  both  the  burrumtu  or  dharru 
have,  and  the  butsu  or  itstsur  kharri  had,  this  prefix  NAM  BIR  in 
the  corresponding  Accadian  columns.  The  compound  ideo- 
graph »^y<yV'  "^I  resolves  itself  into  the  two  elements  of 
^T^T^  and  -^I ;  the  first  character  denotes  abstract  nouns  in 
Accadian,  as  well  as  "  destiny  " ;  the  second  "  hosts,"  "  multi- 
tudes," &c.  Sometimes  the  first  character  stands  alone  for 
some  bird,  as  for  the  swallow  (Sinnn  tuv)  in  the  Deluge  Tablet. 
It  is  clear  that  the  composite  character  is  not  synonymous 
with  its  first  element,  because  sometimes  the  full  com- 
pound character  occurs  with  its  latter  element  in  the  same 
bird-name.  Thus  we  have  NAM  BiR  nam  KHU  (1.  48)  for  the 
silikku.  I  think  that  the  composite  prefix  denotes,  and 
originally  had  special,  if  not  exclusive,  reference  to,  birds 
which  associate,  either  habitually,  or  at  ceilain  times,  as  in 
their  migrations,  in  large  numbers,  though  this  distinction  is 
Vol.  VIII.  ^ 
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by  no  means  always  observed.  We  have,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  abstraction  in  some  sense  and  degree  preserved  in  NAM  as 
a  "  flock,"  bird-ship,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  and  that  of  multi- 
tudes in  the  other  component  part,  viz.,  BIR,  If  we  apply 
this  test  to  the  instances  given  above,  we  find — supposing 
that  the  identifications  are  correct — ^that  the  idea  of  birds 
congregating  suits  those  kinds  which  ^hose  names  seem  to 
point  out,  but  is  more  applicable  to  some  kinds  than  to  others. 
The  sparrow  is  a  familiar  instance ;  the  pelicans  at  times 
associate  in  enormous  numbers,  covering  pieces  of  water 
nearly  a  mile  square ;  the  sand-grouse,  perhaps  denoted  by 
the  congregating  bird  of  chequered  plumage  {burrumtu)  are 
noted  for  their  numbers.  And  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
is  true  of  the  mountain  finch  and  the  nut-cracker  (ftwrtrfw),  and 
fairly  suits  the  habits  of  the  warbling  birds  of  the  reeds.  In 
Sennacherib  (Smith's  Tr.,  p.  119)  we  have  cima  tibUt  a-ri-hi 
ma-ha-di,  "  like  an  invasion  of  many  ravens  " ;  the  name  of 
the  bird  being  written  phonetically,  the  numbers  are  expressed 
by  a  definite  adjective.     In  Assurbanipal  (Smith's  Tr.,  p.  1 03), 

we  have  cima  tibiit  (NAM  BIR)  »-y<y^  ^}  "^^^^^  "  ^^^  ^^^ 
invasion  of  ravens";  but  the  idea  of  multitudes  is  here 
expressed  by  the  meaning  of  the  ideograph,  and  requires  not 
a  separate  expletive  adjective.  I  by  no  means  mean  to  assert 
that  this  is  an  invariable  i-ule  ;  but  I  think  that  where  there 
is  this  D.P.  attached  to  any  bird-name,  there  is  reasonable 
probability  that  the  identification  should  be  sought  in  some 
species  of  bird  of  congregating  habits.  It  is  true  that  in 
W.A.I.,  V,  27,  3  obv.,  this  D.P.  is  absent  in  two  instances 
where  we  should  have  expected  it  to  occur,  viz.,  in  the 
starling  ("little  shepherd  bird")  and  in  the  locust  bird  (Kiiu 
RUB  KHU),  which  sometimes  darkens  the  air  by  its  multitudes; 
but  the  absence  of  this  D.P.  in  certain  instances  does  not 
affect  the  general  rule.  Its  presence  may  denote  birds  that 
associate,  but  its  absence  trom  a  bird-name  does  not  thereby 
of  necessity  imply  a  negative. 

The  character  *^y<y^  NAM,  which  sometimes,  irrespective 
of  the  D.P.  NAM  BIR,  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  name, 
implies  the  idea  of  **  destiny,"  either  as  relates  to  the  destined 
periodical  returns  of  the  migratory  birds^  or  to  some  notion 
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of  an  augural  or  sacred  nature  held  with  regard  to  certain 
kinds.  The  swallow  is  a  NAM  KHU,  '*  destiny  bird,"  by  reason 
of  its  migrations;  the  turtle-dove  is  a  NAM  KHU,  as  being 
sacred  to  Astarte.  But  this  idea  is  not  always  expressed,  for 
in  many  migratory  birds,  the  indicating  character  is  not 
expressed,  nor  should  its  absence  be  understood  of  necessity 
to  imply  a  negative.  I  may  mention  that  the  periodic  migra- 
tion of  birds  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  historical  records  •. 
thus  Esarhaddon  (W.A.I.,  I,  46,  col.  v,  1.  8)  speaks  of  the  land 

of  Patusarra  as  a  district  whence  the  birds  *^'\^  T*^*"*"  return, 
**  in  the  country  of  Media,  afar  off." 

To  what  extent,  in  what  manner,  and  on  what  occasion 
the  Assyrians  and  Accadians  practised  augury,  1  believe  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  Notions  of  good  or  ill  luck 
seem  to  be  implied  in  some  of  the  cuneiform  characters,  thus 

>-y<|5fI  pctccLCy  Accad. ;  sumelu,  Assyr. ;  "  the  left  hand," 
"  the  left,"  is  a  compound  of  "  bird "  +  "  making."  The 
character  >-yT  ^^^^£-^^   4a  =  nabuj   "to  proclaim,"  is  made 

up  of  "bird  "  +  "to  settle,"  ^^H  gab  =  sumelu,  "left  hand," 
seems  to  consist  of  "  bird  "  H-  **  foot,"  or  "  bird  "  +  "  good 
fortune "  (T  =  ^T  =  girnillu).  The  idea  of  augury  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  left  hand,  or  other 
modes  of  "  settling  down,"  as  amongst  the  Romans/ 

The  name  of  a  bird's  nest  is  in  Assyrian  kinnu. 
frequent    in    the    inscriptions;    in    Accadian   it   is    written 

vnci'^i'^a  (>=yyy^  ^J^  ^1  ^yyy^),  an  instance  of  the  happy 
mode  of  writing  words  so  as  to  harmonise  with  their  mean- 
ing so  frequent  among  the  Accadians:  for  ^yyy^  =  "food," 

^IbJ  "  place,"  and  ^J  ^W^  =  "  giving,"  i.«.,  "  the  place 
where  food  is  given."     Another  Accadian  word  for  a  "  nest," 

or  rather  a  "pigeon  hole,"  is  ^^y  Y^  \   zjj  with  which  the 

Assyrian  y|  jifz  »"^^y  a-pa-tu  is  identical ;  apatu  is  to  be 
referred   to   the  Heb.  HnD  or  HJID,  "  to  open."      All  these 

*  Cf.  Cicero, "  Diy.,"  1, 39, "  Quid  Augur,  cur  a  dextrA  corvus,  a  siuisf rA  comix 
faoiat  mtum  '*  ? 
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four  names  for  **  a  nest  **  or  **  a  pigeon  hole  "  may  be  seen 
together  in  W.A.L,  IV,  27, 1. 14-18.  Among  other  dreadful 
things  caused  by  evil  demons,  they  drove  pigeons  from  the 
dove-cot,  and  swallows  from  their  nests.    In  Accadian — 

►^T-Y<TKTr  rSt^fTT  ->fcT  SfT -+ IgEf  HI  EJ  rss^ty 

Tii  klm  ab  -lal-  bi-  ta      ba  -  da  -  an  -dib-dib-bi-  ne 
The  pigeon  from  within  its  hole  tliey   cause  to   seize. 

-T<T^  *?  ^T  -^W ::  t^fTT  ^  ^TT  <mT  s^  ra^ty 

Nara-bir     id   -    pur    -bi-ta      ba- ra -dul-du-  ne 
The     bird    on    its    wings     they  cause  to  ascend. 


-T<T^  -T<T  m^m^m^  ^  ^m  -^t  b:tt -+ -tt<t 

nam -khu     u   -ci-6i-   ga- bi-ta      ba-ra-an-ri- 
The    swallow   from    its    nest    they    cause    to    mount 

ri   -  e  -    ne 
aloft, ' 

The  Assyrian  version  is  very  similar ;  the  word  for  pigeon 
is  himmatu,  and  from  the  mention  of  the  holes  of  the  dove-cot, 
it  is  evident  that  this  bird  was  early  domesticated  among  the 
Semites,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Victor  Heyn,  who  main- 
tain a  comparatively  recent  culture  (see  "  Kulturpflanzen 
und  Hausthiere,"  pp.  296,  297).  The  himmatuy  or  tu  {Te 
Sumerian)  of  the  Deluge  Tablet,  is  evidently  the  same  bird, 
and  doubtless  a  domesticated  pigeon.     The  Accadian  name 

of  ^  ^   7  , ,  "house"  +  "filling,"  is  ideographically  expressed 

by  TjM^,  which  is  a  pictiure  of  the  young  Q^  *a  =  sori  +  j*" 

lal  =  "  to  fill ")  inside  the  enclosure  or  nest  ]Q[  *>  but  as  the 
hole  of  the  dove-cote  is  the  nest  where  it  rears  its  young  as 
well  as  its  general  home,  the  same  word  and  the  same  mono- 
gram express  both ;  so  that  I  think  the  uciSiga  is  the  general 
name  for  any  bird's  nest,  while  the  eslal  is  the  pigreon's  nest 
or  home.  A  difference  between  the  ucihiga  of  the  swallow 
and  the  es-lal  of  the  pigeon  is,  at  all  events,  maintained  in 


Tfiotr.  iW  Jii*.t.  AtA/.  V„l, 
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the  interlinear  Aseyiian  version,  the  former  Accadian  word 
being  represented  by  kinnuy  arid  the  latter  by  apatUy  **an 
opening." 

A    bird's  egg  is   bi-e-tsu  (^  ^y|  'jV^)   in  Assyrian^ 
with  which  the  Heb.  HS^  Arab.  A,^m  is  to  be  compared ;  it  is 

generally  referred  to  Heb.  y^,  Arab.  ^\^,  "to  be  white."  The 
Assyrian  word  is  equated  with  the  Accadian  words  aag-gH-ra 
("^yy^  ^y  &yy);  seeW.A.I.,  V,  is,  19 ;  and  with  another 

word,  tur  (»^yyy^*7T  ~  tarUtsv^  "  rest "  or  "  eclipse  "), 
in  line  10.  But  the  true  Accadian  word  for  an  egg  is 
^y  |3^  J  S^^^y  t^T^  (SUKUR  SU  NE  TU?)  and  is  definitely 
defined  by  the  corresponding  Assyrian  folly  expressed,  as 
bitsu  8a  itstsuriy  "the  egg  of  a  bird"  (1.  11).    Perhaps  the 

Assyrian  word  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Heb.  3^3,   "  to 

break"  (forth),  as  it  is  compared  to  an  Accadian  word 
denoting  "  an  eclipse."  I  can  throw  no  light  on  the  meaning 
of  the  long  Accadian  ideograph  for  an  egg.  Saggi^ra  is 
equated  with  some  other  Assyrian  words,  and  its  meaning  is 
obscure. 

The  young  of  birds  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of 

na-akh-tu  (^]  4^^^}  ^),  ni-ip-Uu   (^   J>£J  t^^)» 

'ahal  itstsuri  (^^  ^^)  W.A.I.,  II,  37,  rev.  1.  11.    The  first 

word  is,  perhaps,  to  be  compared  with  the  Heb.  nTjM  akhavah^ 
**  brotherhood  "  or  a  '*  brood "  ;  niptsu  may  be  referred  to 
3«S,   "  to    break "   (forth) ;   of.  bitsu,   "  egg,"  above ;  'abal, 

expressed  by  the  Accadian  word  ^^,  is  the  ordinary  Assyrian 
for  "a  son."  The  following  also  occur  as  the  nan^s  of  young 
birds,  viz.,  admu  (^^^  '^)?  aiid  liddnu  (>-^^yy  y^yy  y|  ^). 
For  admu  compare  D"!^>  "a  man "=  war?/,  "young." 
The  Accadian  name  for  a  "brood  "  is  B2f?^  ]C^T  ^^  ^^»  ^^^ 
which  ^y  T^~y  '^•^  iS-khap-pu  is  the  equivalent  (II,  W.A.I.,  2, 
Syll.  329).     Ukhappu  is  aptly  compared  by  DeUtzsch  with  the 

Arabic  ^.Jj^,  "small,"  "weak";  cf.  also  ^_oArT^ .,,  "fissus," 
"  ruptus  fuit  (uter)."    Esarhaddon  calls  Samas-ibiii,  king  of 
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Bit-Dakkurri,  Ukhappu  khabUlu  (W^.L,  1, 45,  coL  2, 1.  45),  "a 
wicked  young  fool,*  who  did  not  reverence  the  memory  of 
the  gods."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  lean  and  hmigry 
Cassins  of  his  day. 

Of  the  following  names  of  birds  I  can  give  no  opinion  as 
to  their  meaning : — 

lOiu  H-H-in^i  (Hsinni)  -y<T  "^  "^  ^^  ^  {  wL  1,  L  65. ' 
K/m  6ip^6u^i  (iuhidi)  -y<T  >5£Ty  >5£yy  <J^  Sen.,  'p.  126. 
itS'tsvrri  hi^Surdi  „  ^  '^^  ■*TT^T    »      «      Sen.,      p.  132. 

In  the  former  case  some  bold  rapacious  bird  is  denoted,  in 
the  latter  some  timid  kind. 

The  following  occur  in  W.A.I.,  V,  27  : — 

<l^M  Igf  IS  "^W  -T<T  Accadian  =  S^T  x|^  Assyiiau. 

-4^  (>-|T-4  >-yi<f  t^TT)  >-y<T  „  iTablet  broken.] 


>♦  >» 


♦>  ?» 


You  see  how  much  of  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  real 
meaning  of  several  of  the  nam'bs  of  the  Assyrian  birds, 
whether  as  shown  on  the  monuments  or  as  they  occur  in 
the  records.  Possibly  further  materials  and  a  more  close 
study  may  result  in  more  satisfactory  results.  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  for  any  suggestions  that  may  be  made  at  any 
time  that  may  tend  to  throw  more  light  on  a  confessedly 
difficult  subject.  In  these  and  kindred  studies,  one  only  desire 
should  animate  the  student,  and  that  is  to  get  at  the  truth, 
at  simple  facts,  if  possible ;  and  every  step  made  in  this 
direction,  or  any  knowledge  acquired,  however  small,  is  of 
some  value ;  and  the  step  made  is  one  in  the  right  direction. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  best  thanks  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Rylands,  to  whom  you,  as  well  as  myself,  are 
indebted  for  the  bird-life  diagrams  which  have  helped  me  to 

1  "  Weak  of  intellect "  is  one  of  the  chief  meanings  of  the  Arabic  word  (seo 
Frejtag,  8.  v.). 
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illustrate  this  paper.  I  also  express  my  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Sayce,  who,  as  always,  has  helped  me  much,  and  to 
Mr,  Pinches.  We  wait  only  for  more,  and  more  variable 
material  from  Mesopotamia,  for  further  progress  in  Assyrian 
studies.  Thanks  to  the  genius  of  Sayce,  Pinches,  Lenormant, 
Schrader,  Delitzsch,  Haupt,  Lotz,  Hommel,  and  others,  whose 
critical  skill,  combined  with  the  most  praiseworthy  and 
cautious  system,  is  conspicuous,  real  lasting  difficulties  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  occur  which  their  efforts  will  not  be 
able  to  surmount.  May  ever-increasing  success  long  inspire 
future  researches  and  achieve  noble  results  I 


Additional  Remarks. 

Note  on  the  character  >-^^^,  and  on  the  Bird  ^Y  >-^^^  ^TTT* 

Since  writing  on  the  bird  denoted  in  the  Accadian  Column 
by  the  sign  ^Y  >-^^,  I  have  discovered  that  Mr.  Boscawen 
C*  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,"  Vol.  VI,  Paii  1,  page  276)  insists 
strongly  on  the  original  meaning  of  the  character  >-<^  as 
denoting  not  the  ordinary  solar  light,  but  the  lightning  or 
thunderbolt,  as  shown  by  the  hieroglyphic  picture  of  this  sign 
as  it  appears  in  Chaldean  signet-rings.  This  idea  of  fire 
being  produced  by  boring  into  wood,  is,  as  Mr.  Boscawen  has 
admirably  shown,  expressed  by  the  ideographs  of  this  element, 
^Y  >|^,   and  C^^^y  J    the    first    part    of   the   compound 

character  ^Y  >|^  intimates  that  "  wood"  has  something  to  do 

with  the  fire,  the  second  sign  exhibits  piotorially  in  its  oldest 
form  the  actual  operation  of  the  fire-stick,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
in  a  previous  paper  ("Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,"  Vol.  VI,  p.  466), 
and  also  intimates  the  same  idea  in  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
sign  cararu,  **to  revolve";  while  the  fifth  month  of  the  Accadian 
calendar,  ^IJ^ty  ^^i^^f  ^  ne^ne^gar^  "  fire  makes  fire,"  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  deity  Nin-gis-zi-da^  *'  Lord  of  the 
wood  of  life."     The  woodpecker  by  boring  was  supposed  to 
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be  a  producer  of  fire.  The  birds  to  which  the  lightningK^oud 
is  compared  in  aucient  folk-lore  may  be  an  eagle  or  other 
rapacious  bird,  a  woodpecker  or  a  red-breast,  according  as 
some  peculiarity  in  the  bird's  habits,  form  or  colour,  suggested 
some  similarity  to  the  hghtning-cloud.  Thus  the  highnsoeuing 
and  Hwift  rapacious  eagle  represents  the  terrific  and  destructive 
thunder-cloud,  the  boring  woodpecker  the  fire  which  the  cloud 
contains  and  which  it  was  supposed  to  create,  while  the  mei*e 
red  breast  of  the  harmless  robin  suggested  by  its  colour  the 
idea  of  fire.  In  the  historical  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the 
-fVjssyrian  kings,  it  was  very  natural  and  in  accord  with  their 
martial  spirit,  for  them  to  relate  how  their  warriors  darted 
upon  the  enemy  "  like  a  divine  Zn  bird."  The  eagle  is  doubt- 
less the  Zu  bird  here;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Zu  bird  is 
to  be  restricted  to  the  eagle.  The  Zu-god  of  the  Chaldean 
legend,  who  dwelt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forest,  and  who  for 
stealing  the  tablets  of  destiny  was  changed  into  the  divine 
storm  bird,  may  perhaps  be  the  woodpecker,  the  antetype  of 
the  Hellenic  Phoroneus,  the  Latin  Picus  feronins.  Thus  we 
seem  to  have  the  main  features  of  the  Promethian  story  in 
the  Chaldean  legend.  So  far  as  the  Chaldean  and  Hellenic 
myth  run  parallel,  Lugalturda  ("  powerful  king ")  represents 
Prometheus,  the  destiny  tablets  are  the  fire  (divine  knowledge) 
from  heaven,  and  the  bird  into  which  the  fire-stealing  god  is 
changed  is  th;*  wood-boring,  fire-producing  woodpecker,  or  the 
Avis  incendaria^  to  which  the  lightning-cloud  is  compared. 


Note  ox  Augury  by  the  Assyrians. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Elam  practised  augury  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  W.A.I.,  III,  52,  there  is  a  catalogue  naming  various  subjects 
which  were  possessed  by  the  royal  libraries  of  Babylonia; 
among  other  matters  there  is  mention  of  one  relating  to  omens 
to  be  derived  from  the  appearance,  flight,  and  cries  of  birds. 
The  passage  is  obscure.  On  my  referring  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Sayce,  he  gives  me  such  an  explanation  of  certain  words, 
as  to  induce  me  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me  to  be  near  the 
meaning,  and  what  may  prove  to  be  the  clue  to  the  more 
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complete  understanding  of  the  whole  passage,  which  runs  as 
follows : — 


W.A.I.  III,  Plate  52. 
itsteur     same       a  -  khu  -  u  ea        ci  -  i 


29. 


30. 


31, 


32. 


simta 


E:?S  -5^TT  ®f    -tISf    ^<    >^T  SET 

D.P.    mu  -  lu        sapta       zak  -  na  -*  at 


-tfcj  ^  m  ^  m  <>m  <^  i  ^m.^ 

ca  -*  bu  -  un  -  na  -  at  eli         sepi  -  su      zak  -  ap 

izu  -  zu         ip  -  tu  -  u    -  va 
i  -  na        all     u     na  -  me  -*  e  -  su    innkmar        pi  -  su 
iptu  -  va  pani    -  su     a-tsa  -  a  -  ni 

nun   tsutsi  a -khu-  u  sa       ci  -  i    itstsur    same 

TT   <^n  jT  m  -^T  -+  «cm  *f 

ditto    sepi  -  su     lu     ka  -  an      dup  -  pi 

m   -ra  *T-     -T<T    m    <    -ra     W  r:  HT 

lu     cap  -  pi      itstsuri    imna     u     sumeli    za  -  bi  -  ib 
pi  -  su    ipta  -  va      lisan  -  su 


33.     »-  %^: 


•^  *jn  sfT  n 

ina  .  •       mu  -  ru  -  da  -  a 


sa-kal 


"Bird  of  heaven  screaming,  which,  according  to  the 
destiny  of  man  in  lip  is  old,  the  cabunnat  (?)  over  its  feet,  the 
stake  (which)  one  has  fixed  it  has  opened ;  and  in  the  city 
and  its  canals  is  seen,  its  mouth  it  has  opened,  and  its  face 
oomes  forth  (is  an  omen). 
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Fish  of  the  marsh  (frog)  crying,  which  like  "  bird  of  heaveii 
screaming,  &c,,  over  its  feet,"  whether  on  his  reed  of  the  tablet 
(papyms),  or  in  tlie  claw  of  the  bird  (it  be  seen) ;  whether 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  it  croak,  its  mouth  it  opens, 
and  its  tongue  in  a  balance  (?)  is  weighed**  (is  an  omen). 

**  The  screaming  bird  of  heaven,  which,  according  to  the 
destiny  of  man,  in  its  beak  grows  old,"  may  possibly  denote 
tlie  eagle ;  and  I  think  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  old  fable 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  ("Hist.  Anim.,''  IX,  22,  4),  that  when 
eagles  grow  old,  the  beaks  become  crooked,  so  that  they  die 
of  famine;  **that  this  bird,  as  the  story  goes  {hrPs^erfera^ 
hi  Tt9  Kal  fiv0os\  was  once  a  man,  and  that  it  suffered  this 
calamity  from  its  inhospitality  to  a  guest/'  One  or  other,  or 
both,  of  the  mandibles  of  some  birds  occasionally  grow  as  to 
cross  one  another,  and  render  them  unable  to  feed«  This 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Pliny  and  other  writers:  the  meta- 
morphosis of  men  into  eagles  was  a  current  myth.  The 
general  meamiig  may  be  this :  if  an  old  eagle  with  its 
abnormally  twisted  beak  escape  from  its  perch,  or  from  its 
cage,  by  removing  one  of  the  stakes  where  it  wa^  confined, 
and  appear  in  the  city  and  its  canals,  uttering  shrieks :  this 
is  an  omen.  Or  the  passage  may  be  better  translated  thus : 
**  Bird  of  heaven  which  like  mankind  has  a  beard  on  (its) 
cliin,  (and)  is  bound  over  its  feet,  &c  " ;  zahndt  and  cahnnnat 
being  regarded  as  permansive  forms  (pt  and  p3).  Refer- 
ence is,  I  think,  made  to  the  "bearded  vulture"  {Gy partus 
barbatus),  conspicuous  for  its  black  beard  and  bright  red 
eyes,  whose  aspect  when  irritated,  said  to  be  "perfectly 
diabolical,"  is  likely  to  have  made  it  a  bird  of  omen.  The 
expression,  "bound  over  its  feet,"  may  well  refer  to  the 
feathered  tarsi,  also  conspicuous  in  tliis  bird. 

If  a  frog,^  similarly  with  the  old  crooked-beaked  screaming 
eagle,  &c.,  were  heard  to  croak  among  the  papyrus  reeds,  or 
seen  in  the  claw  of  a  bird,  whether  it  croaked  on  the  right 
hand  or  the  left  of  the  observer:  this  is  also  an  omen. 

The  "crying"  (akhu)  (HnM)  of  the  frog  may  be  Uterally 
illustrated  by  a  remark  made  by  Pliny  ("  Nat.  Hist.,"  XI,  65), 

^  This  ia  Mr.  Sajco's  happj  interi)retation  of  the  nun  tsntsi,  "  fish  of  t]ie 
marob." 
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who  says  that  the  male  frogs,  at  the  season  when  they 
croaked,  were  called  ololygones,  {See  also  Aristot^  "Hist, 
Anim.,"  IV,  9,  6,  ri)v  oXoXvyova  iroiei.)  The  passage  about 
"vibrating  its  tongue"  is  not  clear;  but  it  may  refer  to  a 
belief  in  the  modus  operandi  in  croaking.  Pliny  says  that 
the  frog  sinks  the  lower  lip  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  takes 
a  small  quantity  into  the  mouth  ("libramentum  modicaa 
aqu»"),  and  then  by  quavering  with  the  tongue  ("palpitante 
lingu^  "),  produces  the  croaking  sound. 

There  seems  to  be  much  similarity  in  these  two  passages 
between  the  Assyrian  tablets  and  some  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  Now,  Pliny  specially  mentions  the  Magi  as  haAnng 
discom-sed  about  frogs  ("Nat.  Hist.,'*  XXXII,  18),  and  we 
know  that  Pliny  borrowed  considerably  from  Democritus, 
who  himself  visited  Babylonia.  It  is  probable  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  popular  beUefs  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on 
matters  relating  to  animals  and  plants  or  other  subjects,  foimd 
its  way  to  Greece  and  Rome  from  this  source.  Democritus 
had  been  a  gi-eat  traveller,  and  occupied  himself  much  in 
natural  history  and  philosophical  speculations;  nay,  according 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  some  of  the 
Magi  and  Chaldeans,  from  whom  he  learned  the  principles 
of  astronomy  and  theology.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  his  works 
liave  not  been  preserved  to  us. 


Postscript. 


The  chief  difficulty  which  still  makes  me  hesitate  in 
not  accepting  the  explanation  so  well  advocated  by  Dr. 
Lotz  {Die  Inschriften  Tiglathpileser  s  /,  Leipsig,  1880),  that 
the  animal  denoted  by  the  Accadian  name  of  am6i  is 
none    other    than  the   elephant,   lies   in   the  fact  that  the 

skins  (»">^Ty  ^")  of  the  ani^i  are  sometimes  mentioned, 
together  vrith  the  teeth,  as  articles  of  value,  even  as  tribute 
offerings  among  such  things  as  precious  stones,  gold,  silver, 
&c.  See  Senacherib,  Smith's  *'  Histoiy,"  p.  64,  where  we  read 
of  **^M  (skins)  of  amii,  ca  (teeth  or  horns)  of  a/ztit,"  as  forming 
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pai-t  of  a  great  treasure ;  also  in  Esarhaddon's  records 
(W.A.I.,  I,  pi.  45,  1.  20),  where  the  skins  are  mentioned 
among  the  treasures  of  the  palace  of  Abdimilcutti,  king  of 
Sidon.  The  skins  of  the  anUi  were  taken  home  from  his 
hunting  expeditions  by  Tiglathpileser  I,  and  appear  to  have 
held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs. 
One  naturally  inquired  on  what  account  elephants'  hides 
were  so  much  prized.  Again,  the  scribe  who,  in  his  records 
on  the  Broken  Obelisk  (W.A.L,  I,  pi.  28),  gives  an  account 
of  one  of  Tiglathpileser*s  hunting  excursions,  states  that  the 
amii  were  killed  by  the  king's  bow ;  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  otlier  destructive  weapon;  and  as  some  auxiliary  methods 
of  capture  must  have  been  employed  in  the  destruction  of  a 
thick-skinned  elephant,  one  naturally  looks  for  some  hint  of 
the  same ;  still,  I  do  not  consider  that  this  point  contains 
any  real  difficulty,  be<»use  some  auxiliary  weapon  might 
have  been  employed,  though  not  definitely  mentioned,  the 
king  or  the  scribe  caring  merely  to  record  the  destruction  of 
the  animals,  in  which  the  strong  bows  of  the  Assyrians  formed 
the  chief  implement.^ 

»  Strabo  ("Geogr.,"  XIV,  4, 10),  Diodorus  (III,  cap.  27),  and  PUny  ("Nat. 
Hiflt.,"  VIII,  8)  are  careful  to  mention  the  rarious  modes  of  capturing  wild 
elephants  as  practised  by  the  Elephantopbagi  or  **  elephant  eaters  "  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  Stealthily  the  hunters  would  approach  the  animals,  and,  unperceived,  ham- 
string them  {vtvpoKonowri)  by  a  sharp  sword-stroke ;  or  the  arrows  were  dipped 
in  the  poison  of  serpents.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  hunters  hide  near  a  tree, 
and  as  the  elephant  passes,  he  seizes  it  by  the  tail,  and  with  his  own  feet  he  clasps 
the  animal's  thighs ;  then  with  a  small  sharp  axe,  which  is  fixed  on  his  shoulder, 
he  hacks  away  at  the  animal's  leg  with  wonderful  adroitness  and  activity.  The 
elephant  thus  wounded  either  falls  down  or  runs  away  as  fast  as  he  is  able,  the 
pursuer  following  and  still  hacking  away  at  the  poor  creature's  leg ;  at  length 
completely  disabled,  he  falls,  and  the  Ethiopian  hunters  run  in  crowds,  and 
horrible  to  narrate,  "  cutting  off  collops  of  the  flesh  while  the  animal  is  still 
alire  {kol  (avros  tfri  T€fipovT€S  ras  aapKas  €K  t&v  SnurBtp  firpfloy),  tliey  feast  mer- 
rily." (Ill,  26 ;  ed.  Dindorf .)  The  bows,  according  to  Strabo  {loc,  cU.)  and  Pliny 
("  Nat.  Hist.,"  loc.  cit.),  the  elephant  hunters  used  were  of  enormous  strength  ; 
were  fixed  in  the  ground  at  intervals  in  places  frequented  by  the  animals ;  the 
bows  were  kept  steady  by  young  men  remarkable  for  their  strength  ;  while  others, 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost,  would  bend  them  and  shoot  and  wound  the 
elephants  as  they  passed.  In  the  battles  of  the  Komans  against  Pyrrhus,  it  was 
found  an  easy  thing  to  cut  off  the  trunks  of  the  elephants  with  a  sharp  sword,  and 
they  would  soon  bleed  to  death  (Pliny,  **Nat.  Hist.,"  viii,  7).  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  was  the  method  employed  in  time  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Men*kheper-ra,  or  Thotlimes  III,  *'  the  Alexander  the  Ghreat  of  Egyptian  history." 
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What  use  did  the  Assyrians  make  of  the  hides  of  the 
elephants  ?  Could  they  have  been  made  into  vessels  for 
holding  water,  or  for  the  covering  of  tents  or  houses  ?  The 
natives  of  South  Africa  to  this  day  use  the  inner  and  thin 
skin  of  the  elephant  for  holding  water.  Were  they  ever 
used  in  the  making  of  their  ships,  and  be  sometimes  the 
masaci  gabrie,  "the  hardened  skins"  (Hommel  conjectures 
tt^l3,  "a  sheep"),  used  for  transport?  Were  they  made  into 
bucklers  as  Pliny  states  was  done  with  elephant  hides,  which 
were  valued  as  being  quite  impenetrable?  Hecataeus,  an 
early  distinguished  Greek  historian  (circa  B.C.  520),  says 
("  Hecatssi  Milesii  Fragmenta,"  ed.  Klausen,  p.  249)  that  the 
people  of  Ceme  (an  island  off  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  great  emporium  of  the  Carthaginian  trade  with  Western 
Africa)  trafficked  with  the  Ethiopians,  and  got  from  them  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities  *Hhe  skins  of  stags,  lions  and 
leopards,  together  with  the  hides  and  tusks   of  elephants 

(iroiKovai  Be irpo^  Bep/uLra  i\€<f>dvTa)v  fier*  oSoirrtDv), 

Here  we  have  literally  in  juxtaposition  the  iu  and  ca  arnii 
of  the  Assyrian  records;  the  hides  of  the  elephants  were 
probably  prized  by  the  Assyrians,  who  employed  them  for 
some  useful  purpose  or  other. 

Although  the  ca  amSi  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
records  as  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  either  as  ivory  obtained 
by  them  as  prize  booty  from  conquered  peoples,  or  (once)  as 
chase-spoil  in  Tiglathpileser's  expedition  ;*  the  animals  them- 
selves are  rarely  alluded  to.  The  only  Assyrian  monarch 
who,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  hunted 
the  amii,  is  Tiglathpileser  I  (circa  B.C.  1120-1100).  He  states 
that  he  killed  ten  fine  amii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kharran 

The  account  is  given  bj  the  captain  Amenemhib,  who  serred  in  the  monarches 
campaigns ;  he  snjs :  *'  Again  [I  admired]  another  extraordinary  deed  which  the 
lord  of  the  country  performed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ni.  He  hunted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  elephants  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks  on  [his  chariot  (?)]. 
I  encountered  the  greatest  among  them,  which  attacked  his  holiness.  I  cut 
through  his  trunk.  Being  still  ahve  [he  pursued  me] ;  then  I  went  into  the 
water  between  two  rocks."  (Brugsch's  '*  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,"  I,  p.  306  ; 
Murray,  1S81.)     The  word  rendered  "  trunk  "  is  in  the  original  tet,  "  a  hand." 

•*  Dr.  Lotz  has  omitted  to  notice  this  fact.     He  says  that  the  ka  amii  we 
neTer  alluded  to  at  all  as  chase-booty  (pp.  160, 161). 
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and  by  the  banks  of  the  Chabur,  t.«.,  somewhere  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  a  district  which  was  doubtless 
well  wooded  and  watered,suitable  for  the  abode  of  elephants. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Lotz  is  correct  in  referring  both  ka  and 
ca  amSi  to  the  product  of  the  elephant,  and  ivory  is  intended, 
but  that  the  horns  of  the  rtmu,  or  wild  bull,  were  also 
used  and  prized  by  the  Assyrians  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Horn  is  a  substance  which  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
valued;  it  is  capable,  like  ivory,  of  being  wrought  into 
various  useful  articles,  such  as  drinking  cups,  trumpets,  lan- 
terns, &c.,  or  for  inlaying  wood  and  other  materials.  Both 
the  skins  and  horns  of  the  am  or  rtmti,  which  animals  the 
Assyrians  killed,  and  depicted  on  the  monuments,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  being  of  sufficient  value  to  carry  home 
to  Nineveh.  Pliny  ("  Nat  Hist.,"  XVI,  43)  tells  us  in  his 
chapter  on  veneering  ("De  Lignis  SectiHbus"),  that  the  horns 
of  animals  were  often  stained  with  various  colours,  and  cut  into 
sections  for  decorating  wood,  as  well  as  ivory,  and  that,  "  later 
mankind  sought  materials  from  the  sea,  and  tortoise -shell" 
(testudo)  "was  used."  Homer  (*'0dy8.,"  xix,  563)  speaks  of 
doors  (irvXai)  made  of  polished  horn  (^ear&v  Kcpdayv)^  through 
which  true  dreams  came,  while  the  dreams  which  came 
through  the  sawn  ivory  {Bia  trp^arov  i\e(f>avro<;)  proved 
false.  This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Dr.  Oppert  (*'  Rec.  Past.'* 
p.  34,  note),  who  says  that  the  ka  aniH  cannot  possibly  be 
bulFs  horn,  because  such  a  material  "  could  never  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  construction  of  palaces."  When  we 
read  of  "ivory  palaces,"  which  ancient  monarchs  erected, 
whether  in  Assyria  or  in  Judsea,  one  can  only  understand  by 
the  expression  that  ivory  was  extensively  used  for  decorating 
purposes.  Ivory,  being  a  hard  and  enduring  substance,  has 
survived  to  tell  the  story  of  its  value  in  the  articles  that  have 
been  brought  to  light  from  the  excavations  at  Koyunjik ; 
horn,  whether  in  the  substance  of  bull's  honi,  tortoise-shell, 
claws,  nails,  whalebone,  &c.,  having  a  composition  inter- 
mediate between  albumen  and  gelatine,  and  containing  very 
.  small  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  is  perishable,  and  cannot 
exist  as  a  long-buried  material  to  tell  the  story  of  its  uses, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  are  known  to  be  manifold  and  various. 
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The  Accadian  ideograph  >^^J^  y«<?  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  represent  the  "  teeth  "  or  '*  tiisks  "  of  the  elephant, 
denotes  the  '*  horns  "  of  the  rimu  or  wild  ox.  In  connection 
¥rith  the  animal  called  nakhiru  which  Tiglathpileser  killed  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  ka  must  signify  "  teeth,"  probably 
those  of  a  gi'ampus  or  other  cetacean.  It  was  a  question 
discussed  amongst  the  ancients  whether  it  was  correct  to  call 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant  by  the  name  of  horns  or  teeth. 
"Juba,"  says  Pliny  (VIII,  8),  "called  them  horns,  but  by 
Herodotus,  a  much  older  writer,  as  well  as  more  appropriately, 
by  general  usage  they  were  called  teeth  *';  and  these  latter  he 
remarks  are  the  only  part  of  an  elephant  which  men  are  anxious 
to  procure.  See  on  the  question  whether  tusks  should  be 
called  horns  or  teeth,  iElian  (''Nat.  Anim.,"  iv,  31 ;  Pausanias, 
V,  12;  Juba  ap.  Philostr.,  "Vit.  App.  ii,"  13,  p.  92;  Oppian, 
Cyneg.,  ii,  491,  and  a  much  later  writer,  Philes  of  Ephesus 
(A.D.  14th  century),  "  Carm.  Gr.,"  viii,  87 ;  Camus  **  Notes  on 
Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.,"  p.  298,  note.  The  linear  Baby- 
lonian forms  of  the  Accadian  ideograph  »^tJJ  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  original  picture  was  "  a  mouth 
with  teeth,"  and  most  of  the  meanings  of  this  sign 
imply  a  reference  to  the  mouth.  The  character  *pTT  (ii) 
appears  to  have  been  a  picture  of  the  **  horn  of  an  ox  ";  but 
in  time  this  picture  origin  was  lost,  and  ca  and  U  were  used 
indiscriminately  for  horns  or  teeth ;  the  former  sign  being 
employed  to  denote  almost  any  projecting  body,  like  the 
Greek  K€pa^. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  >o^TT  ^TTT^  ^*^TT 
hirU'iu^  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  epigraphs  of  the  Black 
Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
Dr.  Lotz  believes  that  this  word  is  the  name  of  the  elephant, 
being  the  Assyrian  representative  of  the  Accadian  amSi.  I 
confess  I  fail  to  be  convinced  by  his  arguments.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  only  instance  of  occurrence  of  the 
word  (il4u  in  the  Assyrian  record  is  to  be  found  in  the 
epigraph  of  the  Black  Obelisk.  The  employment  of  this 
word  by  Assyriologists  to  represent  the  Accadian  ideograph 
^t^Yt^  V'  &Ty)  ^^^  "*  horse"  is  pm-ely  conventional,  and 
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there  is  not  the  slightest  authority  for  it»  as  Delitzsch  and 
Hommel  have  remarked;  and  we  now  know  that  sUu 
was  the  ordinary  Assyrian  name  of  the  horse.  Dr.  Lots 
thinks  that  the  Assyrians  called  the  elephant  by  the  name  of 
iu6iL,  and  that  the  Hebrews  in  later  times  applied  the  same 
name  hU  (DiD)  to  the  horse :  and  he  very  appositely  instances 
the  Gothic  aWandus,  the  H.  G.  olbantay  and  the  M.  G.  oJbente^ 
which  originally  applied  to  an  elephant,  afterwards  signified 
a  camel.  *'  Dwelling  in  a  land  which  produced  no  elephant, 
the  Canaanitish  people  forgot  the  appearance  of  the  beant 
which  their  forefathers  had  known  under  the  name  of  iui^  and 
when  they  employed  the  word  they  associated  it  merely  with 
some  indefinite  form,  perhaps  of  some  large  and  strong  beast, 
which  was  used  as  a  riding  animal  in  peace  or  war,  as  weU  as 
for  draught  purposes.'*  This  is  quite  probable,  and  I  will 
further  illustrate  Dr.  Lotz's  instance  of  the  employment  of  the 
name  otone  animal  to  designate  another ^hyi\\%  old  Cornish  word 
raurmarch,  a  camel;  literally=**the  mighty  horse,"  from  caur, 
"a  giant"  and  marc/ij  **a  horse."  The  camel  being  employed 
as  a  beast  of  burden  hke  the  horse,  **  a  beast  without  equals  " 
(Oriffo  Mundi^  124),  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 

Does  the  word  ^idu  denote  the  elephant  ?  Some  of  the 
names  of  the  animals  on  the  Black  Obelisk  still  remain  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  philological  interpreters.  I  admit 
with  Dr.  Lotz  that  the  names  of  the  figured  animals  follow 
the  order  of  the  animals  themselves ;  but  I  entirely  fail  to  see 
*'  that  each  name  is  placed  directly  under  its  corresponding 
representative."  The  animals  occur  in  the  following  order 
on  the  obelisk: — (1)  two  Bactrian  camels;  (2)  a  honied 
bovine  animal ;  (3)  a  rhinoceros ;  (4)  a  large  antelope  with 
lyrate  horns;  (5)  elephant  and  monkeys;  (6)  apes.  The 
names  occur  in  the •  following  order: — (1)  ''Camels  of  which 
double  are  their  backs ;  (2)  "  ox  of  Ihe  River  Saceya ;  (3)  6iUu  ; 
(4)  Pirdii;  (5)  Bazidti;  (6)  Udumi.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  six  kinds  of  animals  figured,  and  six  names 
given.  The  problem  is  to  attach  these  names  severally  to 
their  ijidividual  figured  representatives.  Now,  as  the  animal 
and  name  agree  for  the  camels,  and  occupy  the  first  place  in 
point  of  order,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  as  the  name 
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and  figures  which  stand  for  the  monkeys  or  apes  occupy  the 
sixth  place,  it  is  probable,  though  not  positively  certain,  that 
the  four  intervening  names  also  correspond  in  point  of  order 
of  arrangement.  Consequently  we  have  the  name  of  "  ox  of 
the  River  Saceya  "  to  stand  for  the  bovine  animal,  (No.  2)  ; 
the  iu6uy  for  the  rhinoceros,  (No.  3) ;  the  Pirdtij  for  the 
antelope,  (No.  4) ;  and  the  Bazidti^  for  the  elephant,  (No.  5). 

It  is  true  that  the  word  ^Mu  occurs  in  the  epigraph  nearly 
over  the  elephant;  but  that  this  position  of  animal  and  name 
is  not  in  its  proper  place  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  arrangement — so  far  as  relates  to  the  names  of  the 
epigraph  corresponding  with  the  space  occupied  by  the 
animals — ^has  been  thrown  out  of  such  order  and  corres- 
pondence at  the  very  beginning  by  the  words,  *' Tribute  of 
the  land  of  Muzri"  being  placed  over  the  two  Bactrian 
camels.  Accordingly  we  have  the  words,  "whose  humps 
are  double,"  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  bovine  animal,  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  antelope.  This  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  animals  and  their  names,  locally  considered,  has 
been  already  pointed  out  by  Hommel.  But  in  order  to  make 
the  desired  arrangement  of  the  word  iuhi  harmonise  with  the 
position  occupied  by  the  elephant,  Dr.  Lotz  is  obliged  to 
comprise  the  three  animals,  "  ox,  rhinoceros  and  antelope," 
under  one  general  name,  "  ox  of  the  River  Saceya."  Dr.  Lotz 
objects  to  a  plural  number  (Baziati)  representing  a  single 
figure  of  the  elephant ;  and  yet  he  considers  that  a  singular 
number  may  stand  for  three  animals  so  diverse  in  form  and 
character  as  an  ox,  a  rhinoceros,  and  an  antelope.  Of  course 
a  singular  noun  can  be  used  collectively  to  denote  many 
individuals  of  the  same  kind;  but  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Assyrians  could  have  "lumped  together"  three  such  dis- 
similar animals  as  the  above,  and  employed  a  collective 
noun  to  denote  them.  Such  a  designation  as  "  ox  of  the 
River  SacSya  "  standing  for  an  antelope,  which  is  an  animal 
of  the  deserts  or  plains,  is  most  inappropriate. 

With  respect  to  the  names  of  the  Black  Obelisk  animals, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  to  be  assigned 
to  the  respective  animals  as  follows : — 

(1).  Camels  with  two  himaps ;  (2)  "  ox  of  the  River 
Vol.  Vin.  ^ 
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Saceya  "  s  the  bovine  animal ;  (3)  iuiu  =  the  rhinoceros ; 
(4;  Pirdti  s  the  lyrate-homed  antelope;  (5)  Baziiti  ss 
elephants ;  (6)  Udund  =  the  different  monkeys  or  apes.^ 

(2).  As  to  the  ox  of  the  River  SacSya  '^ ;  it  may  denote  the 
yak  {Bos  grunniens) ;  bnt  I  rather  inctine  to  the  opinion  that 
the  aruee  or  li^-ild  bnffiilo  of  India  is  intended,  considering 
the  figure  of  the  head  which  shows  the  curved  horns  of  a 
Bubalus. 

(3).  I  regard  the  word  iu£u  asAccadian,  meaning  **donble 
skinned"  (>j^yT)»  a  very  suitable  name  for  the  Indian  ihino- 

ceros,  the  double  folds  of  whose  hide  are  so  conspicuous  in 
this  great  pachyderm. 

(4).  Pirdti.  I  regard  this  word  as  being  connected  with 
the  root  M^S  or  rns,  "to  run  swiftly,"  nouns  from  which  root 

being  used  to  designate  several  active  animals,  as  '^  young 
bullocks,"  "  >\'ild  asses,"  and  '*  mules."  The  antelope  of  the 
obelisk  may  be  intended  for  the  Chikara  {Tragops  Beunetii), 
the  GOAT- ANTELOPE  of  Europeans  in  the  Deccan.* 

(5).  Biizidti,  Hommel  and  Lotz  say  that  this  word  is 
most  likely  au  adjective,  because  it  lacks  the  usual  plural 
sign  of  y««.  But  surely  the  omission  of  this  plural  sign  is 
not  at  all  uufrequent  in  Assjnian.     Have  we  not  the  forms 

If  ^TTK  -r^T  («-i7«-'0.  ^t  ^  -E^T  (t-/n-/i),  "  calves" 
and  **  oxen/'  (?)  occurring  with  no  definite  plural  signs  ?  The 
Assyrians  did  not  always  deem  it  necessary  to  emphasise 
a  plural  number  (in  the  case  of  a  word  already  grammatically 
in  the  plural)  by  the  additional  plural  sign  !««.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  quote  instances  where  the  cases  are  so  numerous. 
Neither  do  I  see  the  slightest  objection  to  the  name  Bazinti  in 
the  plural  being  taken  to  signify  elephants  because  only  one 
is  represented   on   the   monument ;   two  or  more  of  these 

^  Sinco  I  hare  come  to  this  conclusion,  I  hare  found  that  I  hare  been 
anticipated  by  Lfenormani  ("  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,"  Vol.  TI,  Part  2,  page 
40S),  who  has  giyen  the  same  names  to  the  same  animals.  I  can  congratu- 
late myself  on  liaying  thus  inde]x;ndently  arriyed  at  the  same  conclusion  with  so 
excellent  an  authority.    Alas  !  that  we  haye  to  lament  his  recent  death ! 

'  Cf,  Mr.  Pinches  on  the  "  Progress  of  Cuneiform  Besearch/'  Philol.  See., 
11th  Report,  May,  1882  ;  and  sign-list  in  his  "  Texts  in  the  Babylonian  Wedge* 
Writing,^*  where  he  explains  the  word  pirali  by  elephants. — W.H.R. 


Tttm.  Boc.  Bibl.  Atch,,  Vol.  Tilt 
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animals  might  have  formed  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  Land 
of  Musri,  but  the  representation  of  one  only  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  representation  on  the 
obelisk  of  either  one  or  more  animals  was  probably  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  sculptor,  and  would  depend  on  the  space 
available  for  portraiture  and  inscription. 

Some    scholars,   including    Lenormant,   refer   the  word 
Bazidti  to  an  Aryan  origin,  and  compare  it  with  the  Sanskrit 

vdsita  (cIlf^Tf),  "a  female  elephant."     I  will  only  observe 

that  the  figure  of  this  proboscidean  on  the  obeHsk  is  a  male^ 
as  the  well-developed  tusk  clearly  shows;  The  Indian  female 
elephant  is  destitute  of  tusks ;  the  African  species  has  them. 
I  still  am  inclined  to  adhere  to  my  suggestion  {Transactions,  V, 
p.  350)  that  the  Assyrian  bazidti  may  be  referred  to  the 
Hebrew  root  ttS,  Arabic  %  "  to  seize,"  "  take  hold  of  ";  and 
with  this  idea  of  the  elephant  being  "  the  seizing  animal,"  I 
would  compare  the  Sanskrit  hastin  (^f^<!)>  "an  elephant," 

and  hasta  (^^),  "the  hand,"  "an   elephant's  trunk,"   and 

again,  kara  (^*^),  "the  hand,"  "the  trunk  of  an  elephant," 

as  being  the  instrument  with  which  the  animal  "  does  "  any- 
tliing ;  (Jcara  =  kri  +  a).  One  of  the  names  of  the  male  elephant 

is  dantin  (^fST'fA  from  danta  (Latin  dens\  "  a  tooth";  as 
beiQg  the  animal  with  tusks ;  this  may  illustrate  the  am^i  of 
the  Accadians,  if  that  name  really  designates  the  elephant, 
and  be  not  a  fuller  form  of  the  am  merely.  The  tablet  to 
which  DeUtzsch  {Assynsche  Lesestiicke,  p.  29)  refers,  where 
the  amM  kharran  is  explained  by  i-&i[Zu?],  ^^  ^  [J^TJ?], 
whatever  il/ilu  may  definitely  mean,  would  show  that  the 
animal  was  not  always  an  "  elephant ";  ihilu  seems  to  be  some 
strong  -  horned  iiuninant— the  plural  form  ibili  occurs  with 
agali  in  W.A.I.  I,  column  vi,  1.  55,  pi.  42,  and  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  iW[/m],  which  represents  the  amii  kharran  of 
the  tablet,  must  represent  the  amH  kharran  of  Tiglath  Pileser's 
hunting  expedition ;  so  that  I  consider  ka  when  used  alone 
to  signify  "  ivory,'*  but  when  used  with  amH  to  refer  to  the 
"  horns  "  of  the  aurochs. 
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ASSYEUN  BIRDS. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLAT£8. 

Plate  I.  A  workman  felling  timber  in  a  monntainous  ooontrj.  Birds  with  two 
ncftfl  and  four  young  ones  in  eaoli,  in  a  fir  tree ;  the  bird  standing  up 
between  the  two  nests  looks  like  a  pigeon,  but  the  depth  of  the  nests, 
and  the  number  of  the  young,  preclude  this  idea ;  the  proximity  of 
buildings  would  seem  to  point  to  some  semi-domesticated  bird. 

Plate  II.  Figures  of  eagles  or  Tultures  as  depicted  in  battle-soenes ;  the  bird 
shown  in  the  top  drawing  represents  the  kharbaecdnu^  **  entrail-eating 
bird,*'  and  the  takhatfotenm,  '<  battle-bird  '*  of  the  lists.    (See  p.  105.) 

Plate  III.  Fig.  1,  an  eagle ;  2.  Baven  feeding  on  the  dead  body  of  a  soldier ; 
8.  Large  figure  of  an  eagle,  probably  carried  with  the  Assyrian  armies 
as  a  standard  ;  the  Persian  royal  standard  was  an  eagle  of  gold,  witii 
spread-out  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear.  4.  Man  slaying  eagles. 
5.  Vulture-headed  deity.  6.  Bayen.  7.  Notwithstanding  the  parrot- 
like  form  of  this  figtire,  it  is  probably  meant  for  a  bird  of  prey  ;  it 
occurs  on  a  yery  conyeniionol  representation  of  a  lion  hunt. 

Plate  IY.  Winged  human  figures  with  heads  of  the  griff on-yulture. 

Plate  V.  The  upper  drawing  represents  a  battle-scene,  with  birds  of  prey 
feeding  on  the  slain  ;  the  bird  depicted  in  the  act  of  picking  out  a  man*s 
eye  is  a  rayen  ;  compare  the  expression,  hudhUr  ini,  "  eye-picker,** 
p.  79.  The  figures  on  the  bronze  dish  are  those  of  two  bare-necked 
griffon-yultures  about  to  feast  on  the  dead  body  of  a  kid  or  fawn. 

Plvte  VI.  Represents  yarious  birds  in  the  act  of  flying,  descending  from  trees, 
or  falling  after  haying  been  shot  with  bow  and  arrow.  The  long- 
tailed  bird  (top  centre)  is  probably  meant  for  a  magpie  ;  compare  the 
name  dalAj**  the  long  bird,*'  of  the  Usts  (p.  109).  The  men  with 
hare,  Hying  birds  in  the  hands,  and  birds*  nests  with  young  ones,  are 
returning  from  a  hunting  or  fowling  expedition ;  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  what  birds  are  intended. 

Plate  VII.  Beturn  from  hunting  with  hares  and  birds  ;  the  birds  in  the  men*s 
hands  and  the  one  in  flight  are  probably  meant  for  partridges  or 
francolins  ;  the  bird  ascending  the  trunk  of  a  fir  tree  may  be  intended 
for  a  woodpecker,  or  other  scansorial  kind,  but  the  beak  is  too  much 
curyed  for  a  woodpecker,  and  the  artist  has  not  represented  the 
downward  affixed  position  of  the  tail  to  the  tree,  as  generally  exhibited 
in  a  climbuig  woodpecker. 

Plate  VIII.  laying  birds  in  flight,  about  to  perch,  or  captured  ;  francolins  seem 
to  be  intended. 
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Flats  IX.  The  tliree  birds  on  the  ground  amongst  the  trees  are  eyidentlj 
pigeons ;  the  artist  here  has  been  more  successful  than  usual  in  bird 
delineation ;  the  attitudes  of  the  pigeons  are  well  expressed  and  true 
to  nature,  while  the  middle  figure  shows  the  characteristic  fleshj  skin 
of  the  upper  mandible.  The  building  is  probably  a  dove-house ;  the 
drawing  maj  be  compared  with  that  given  bj  Professor  Bawlinson 
of  ''pigeon  towers  near  Isfahan/'  in  his  AncUnt  Monarchies ^  II, 
p.  297.  The  long-tailed  birds  may  be  meant  for  magpies,  the  others 
for  francolins  which,  with  partridges,  are  readily  captured. 

Flats  X.  The  drawing  on  the  left  hand  represents  a  '*  duck-weight  *'  formed 
of  greenstone  ;  the  bird  is  shown  with  its  head  bent  upon  its  back,  in 
its  attitude  of  sleeping  or  resting.  There  are  many  of  these  duck* 
weights  in  the  British  Museum,  varying  from  40  lbs.  to  about  a 
pennyweight,  and  made  of  agate,  marble,  baked  clay,  &c.  The  attitude 
of  the  duck  with  its  head  on  its  back  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  bird  in  a  domesticated  or  semi-domesticated  state  was  known  to 
the  Assyrians.  The  ends  of  bows  have  the  figure-head  of  a  swan  or 
duck.  The  bird-figures  on  the  panier  or  basket  frequently  represented 
on  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  appear  to  be  those  of  a  dove ;  but  they 
may  be  almost  anything  else  in  bird  form. 

Flats  XI.  Figures  of  the  ostrich  from  ornaments  and  cylinders.  The  central 
drawings,  as  well  as  those  on  the  left,  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
exhibit  the  bisulcous  form  of  the  ostrich's  foot ;  this  would  show  that 
all  the  figures  are  intended  for  this  bird,  and  not  for  the  bustard, 
the  only  other  bird  of  somewhat  similar  form  with  which  the  Assyrians 
would  be  acquainted.  The  ostiich  is  occasionally  depicted  on  the 
monuments  with  outspread  wings  in  rapid  flight  on  foot,  which  ]nay 
illustrate  the  remark  of  Xenophon :  "  it  uses  its  feet  for  running  as 
well  as  its  wings,  which  it  raises  like  a  sail"  {jaairtp  tamf  XP^I^^^^)' 
Anah.y  I,  V,  3. 

Flats  XII.  A  very  conventional  drawing  of  some  bird  of  prey,  as  shown  by  the 
claws ;  the  general  form  reminds  one  of  the  raven ;  but  considering 
the  character  of  the  claws,  possibly  the  Egyptian  vulture  may  be 
intended ;  but  the  whole  figure  is  ideal,  and  perhaps  therefore  not 
intended  for  any  special  bird. 
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NAMES  OF  BIRDS  FROM 


ASSYRIAN. 


Faxrdlies.— -Vulturldad,  Falconidffi. 


1.  «=T?  im  tmc: 


,  m  -^  ^'^ 

AA  OR 


Vru-u 
za-ai-kha 

ca-ti-ma-taT 
ta8-ba-lay 


kbar-khar-ili 

6. -TT^8^^ 


zi 


i-i-bu 


«=T?  *in  <^T*  1N= 


naras-m 

larkhaHui-tiiT 

'e-ru-iil-luv 

kar-ri-ib  bar- 
kM-ti 


lal-la  cip-par 
>-ru-kha-fu 


fkhar 
\mur 


StrigidsB. 


7.  <«  ^  ^ 

8.  8^TT- E?:TT  J^ 


9.  iS^y  c;<T  5:yyyt:        ka-du-u 


cs-se-bu 
mar-ra-tuv 


5=1  C: -^Sf --qf  <III     its-tsur  tu-ba^i 


-sigfj^ms^ 


ac-cu-u 


Picidae, 


10.  OO -eSfY  th: 
12.  K<T  <r- +  \^ 


ci-li-luv 


an-par-tuv 
du-lim-mas-sat 


m 


cu-li-Ii 


Cuculidae. 


13.  m  »-i=yT  tlTft  kha-zu-u 


-T<T  tmt 


khu-n-ku 


Upupidae. 
14.-T<|^^5^t^    nam-bu-ub-tuv     y;  ^^y  ^  ^ 


a-<lam-mu-nin 
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THE   LISTS  AND   MONUMENTS. 


ACCADIAN. 


BIRDS  KNOWN,  OR  PROBABLY  INDICATED. 


Families.— VulturidsB,  Falconidse. 


y  >-y<y  id  khu,  eru  (?) 

tj^y  ^y  »v  ^yy  »-y<y  ca-su-cud-da 


^^^-y<y 


^^y][  i^  >^y  ,-y<y  a-dim-ma 


Griffon  Vulture  {Gyps  fiUvus)^  Eagles 
included. 

Some  Screaming  Bird  of  Prey. 
Egyptian  V.  (Neophron  percrwptents). 

Lammergeier  {Gypastus  barbatus). 


1,^  c^rn  ET -T<T 


NU-UM-MA 


5J 


n 


Honey  Buzzard  (Fernis  apivorus)  (?), 
Some  Screaming  Bird  of  Prey. 


-+  l^ET  wm  -H 


Strigidae. 

Eagle  Owl  {Buho  ascalaphus\ 


^^iMn-H 


Scops  Owl  (Scops  giu)  or  Little  Owl 
{Athene  glaux). 

Screech  Owl  {Sti-ix  flarmnea). 


Picidae. 


tT  -T<T 


GIS  SIR 


SIB   TIR-RA 


Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  {Ficus 
Syriacu8\  or  Green  Woodpecker 
{F.  viridis). 

Ficus  Syriacus, 


Cuculidae. 


JTE 


HFW 


8U    LU 


Common  Cuckoo  (Cucidus  canorus)  ;  and 
Great  Spotted  (Oxylopkns  glandarius)(J), 


Upupidae. 


Hoopoe  {Upupa  epops),  or  perhaps 
Peewit  (Vanellus  cristatusj. 
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NAMES  OF  BIRDS  FROM 


ASSYRIAN. 


Hlrandinidffi. 


15. 


SN  ^Bf  ^Bf  ^T  ^'  aa-ci-ci-tuT 

^^T^^Jfft^  ab-ci-ni-ni-tuT 

II  ^y..  ^y  tsar-pi-tav 

Vd  J^TT  "^T  iin  kha^tsi-bar-ruv 


} 


tgff..ggff*^PfC25|  t8i-U-B^uT 


^  -^fT  -^rr    t^-u-u 


SylviadsB. 


16. 


'^^  »-EY  >^  tsu-lar-mu 

^y  ^^  >^  ^>-  its-tsur  muHsi 

^1  ^y  kip-fiu 

6ryC:<Ill5^'5ryy  its-teur  ki-i-^i 

18.  Ey  >-)3  V'  ^T!^  »^EY  nia-ac-lat  ub-la 


17. 


W^TTt;^ 


tsa-lam-du 


tETT-TTTTSiT 


tsi-tsil-du 


-T<TE^TT?{ 


HFf 


khu-  ra-tea-ni-tirr 


FringillidsB,  Kmberizidae,  &c. 


19.  j^yyyt  <y-  <y-  v  (D.p.food)abicta 

yi  ^yyy  sa  ecii 


<Tsif:^<*<Tsl|=::^:::  di-ik-di-kn 


(luc-<luc-cu 


^y  ^I^  ,5?  y*"  ^»?^    its-tsur  sa-me-cB 


Stumidae. 


21.  tiling: 

22.  ^M  4-T  «=TTTt 

23.  trj  -yT<T  (^) 


al-lal-luv 
ri-hu 


'e-ii-bu 
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THE  LISTS  AND  MONUMENTS. 


ACCADIAN. 


BIRDS  KNOWN,  OR  PROBABLY  INDICATED. 


Hirundinidae. 


Common  Swallow  {Himndo  urbica). 


^  ^y»-  -^y  TSA    PI   TAV 

■"M  ^?  "^  Ef  ^yy  gimf  E^lf  KHU  RUB  BA  CU  GUSUR  RA. 


M-TTT  D 


GUN    GIL 


Swallow,  Martin,  Swift,  &c. 


Sylviadae. 


^  >-y<y  A  Kuu 

t^   ^  KIP   8U 

^yyy^  *^  ^T?{  ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 


{Nightingale  or  Bulbul(J^ao^  luscin%a\ 
or  Sedge-warbler  {Salicaria  phragmitis). 

I  Reed     Warbler    {Salicaria    arundina- 
\cea)  (?)  or  Acrocephalus  stentorius. 


Golden  Oriole  {Oriolus  galbula). 


1 


Fringillidae,  Kmberizidae,  &c. 


^-H  T 


■tizj 


KHU    MES 


CU 


Finches,  *tc. 


Sparrow  {Passer  domesticits). 


Sturnidae. 

SIB   TUR 

Starling  {Stitrmis  vulgaris). 

SIB 

Rook  (?). 

KHU   RUB 

Locust  Bird  {Pastor  rosens). 
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NAMES  OF  BIRDS  FROM 


ASSYRIAN, 


CSorvldas. 


24.  ^' 

25.  ^T  :^  «=m«= 

26.rif=4H«=mc: 

27.  V  -ra  - 


a-ri-bn  or 

khar-khar 

kar-kuHi 

pa-hu 

ca^id  cab-niT 


28. 


"Jjy  >-^y^  'j^  or      tas-bal-luv  op 


jfK  4-*-yyf  -y<y      kha^kh-khu 

29.  >-H^ED[5^TTS=^    bal-lu-tsi-tuv 


T?  -M  ^ 


ar-ri-bu 


ka-kar4ia 


JkA. 


•gj^f  >f-  »-^f<         casid  ca-bar-ti 


[8=T  C;]  JS  T?  ^     i*«-te^  «*-«» 


[ 


tu-bal-lsr-ats 
ci-na4a  ^its  nesi 


Coluxnbidae. 


30.  jy  >5?  7^  ur-la-nu 

31.  ►►^  ^  tar-ru       • 

32.  S^  *"^^tJ  ^i^  ir-car-bu 

33.  >-^6CTyT  Kf^?]  ^'^-^"^  (ma-tu?) 


^^TTT  ^A  ^*"  IBI      ta-annsi-lu 
••Jijyf  ^t^  *"^  y]f  7^  carcar-barar-nu 


Kmberizidae. 
34.  <T— EgfTst!w:l^*  8i-Ii-in-gu         |  ^  ^yy<y  K5I 


bu-ri-du 


35.  iS^T  :r^:  <t:T^  tfe 


Perdicidae. 
ka-ku-ul-luv 


<iErt:mi<i< 


cu-lu-ku-ku 
ci-lip-pu 


Otididae. 


36.  >-^<H^\ 


^a-din-nn 


M  ^^TT-TT4  m^  gi-a-«i-da.nn 
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JSTS  AND  MONUMENTS. 


ACCADIAN. 


BIRDS  KNOWN,  OR  PROBABLY  INDICATED. 


CorvidsB. 


yrif:  >-T<y       sak 


Raven  {Corvtts  corax\  and  Brown-necked 
Raven  (C.  umhrinns). 

Some  Cawing  Bird. 

Hooded  Crow  (C.  cornix). 

Jackdaw  (C  monedula). 

Some    bluish  -  brown     Cawing     Bird 
(Roller)  (?) 

Magpie  {Pica  cav<Iata), 


Columbidde. 


--T  -T<T 


IGI   MUL 


-TTT  "^  ""M   ^^  ^^  ^^ 


Wood  Pigeon  (Columba  palumhus). 
Turtle  Dove  {Turtur  auritus). 
Rock  Pigeon  (C.  oeneas)  (?). 
Domestic  Pigeon. 


Emberizidae. 
^-   *"^  >-Y<Y        iL  LUM  Bi  Snow  Finch  {Montifringilia  alpicola), 

Perdicidae. 


Persian  Red-legged  Partridge  {Caccahis 
chukar  var,)y  and  Common  Partridge 
{Perdtx  dnerea)  (?)  Francoline  (Fran- 
colinus  vidgaris)  (?). 


Otididae. 


Great      Bustard      {Otis      tarda,  and 
0.  McQueeniiy  "  Houbara "). 
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NAMES  OF  BIRDS  FROM 


ASSYRIAN. 


37.  m^^^ 


38.  t^  ,V  ^^ 


39.  c;^<ttT?T 


40.  -H^yyi^^ 


GruldsB. 


nr-m-gu 


^  ►^Tf  ^W        <»-li-a 


Ciconidse. 


rak-rak-ku         |  ^]  ^]  i^y  Jl-J  lar-karla-ks 


Tantalidad. 


um-mi  mi'i         I  yj  *^T  ^^fL 


Ardeidffi. 


•  • 


41.  >-ry  :^y  ^  na^adh-ru 


Phoenicopterae . 


42.  ^f-^y  ^^  t^       ^^^    lugal-luv 

(borrowed  from  Accadian) 


43. 


^^y  'JjS-  t:JII^  ^       ab-bu-un-nu 


tus 
cu-mu-u 


Gallinae. 


44. 


MSS:^ 


cu-ni-pu 


(And  apparently  several  other  names.) 


Struthionidae. 


45. 


HFW 


■s-T 


A'V-^ 


ba-ka-tiiv 


gam-gam-mn 


ar-bar-ya 


Pelican  idae. 

T?  t^yyy  «-+  T?  S  a-ta-an  nan 


^  Hf  T?  S=^^         «®-^p  «-™ 
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THE   LISTS  AND   MONUMENTS. 


ACCADIAN. 

BIRDS  KNOWN,  OR  PROBABLY  INDICATED. 

• 

Gruidae. 

tiH  ^  -y<T 

KR8DA 

Common  Crane  {Grus  communis). 
Ciconidae. 

White  Stork  {Ciconia  alba  and  C.  nigra). 
Llidae. 

Tantc 

^n-T<T 

AMA-A 

Ibis    {Tantalus    tins)    (?) ;    (Comatibis 
comata). 

Ardeidae. 

U-A 
A-GU8 

Buff-backed     Heron,    or    "Cow-bird" 

{Ardea  ricssata). 
Heron  {Ardea  cinerea^  or  A,  alba). 

• 

Phoenicop  terse. 

HI  If  E^TT  "7^ -T<T 

1 

DU  DUR  RA  NU 

Flamingo  {Phcenicopterus  antiquorum). 

\ 

Pelicanidae. 

NAM    niR   MUKH 
DIL   LFV 

Pelican  {Pelicanus  onocrotalus). 

Gallinae. 

njs^^ 

A    (its    SE 

Domestic  Cock. 

^T4=5S^< 

SAG    GU8 

u 

^  ^  gyy  ,^y<y        «;iKi-fjiD-DA 


Slruthionldae. 

Ostrich  {Striithio  camdus). 
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Dr.  Trititram  *  hvm  kindly  read  over  the  proof  sheets  of  this  paper, 
and  has  favoured  me  with  a  few  remarks,  which  I  here  insert. 

Referring  to  domesticated  ducks  and  geese  by  the  Assyrians 
(p.  51 ),  he  says  :  "  Our  goose  could  hardly  be  domesticated  thus  ;  the 
Indian  goose  does  not  reach  so  fsLr  west.  Assyria  is  too  hot  for  the 
goose,  and  I  suspect  for  any  duck  either." 

On  ])age  52  he  refers  to  the  very  interesting  and  wonderfully 
perfect  fresco-painting  of  ducks  and  geese  in  the  Boulac  Museum,  the 
oldest  painting  in  the  world. 

Page  54.  Dr.  Tristram  confirms  Mr.  Blanford's  remark  on  the  birds 
of  Mesopotamia  by  his  own  observations  in  that  country  in  1881. 

Page  71.  "I  found  Hoplopterus  spiiwsus  common  in  Mesopotamia ; 
it  breeds  where  the  lapwing  does  not.  The  text  would  equally  apply 
to  either  bird." 

Page  72.  "  The  hoopoe  would  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
striking  birds  to  the  Assyrians  ;  it  is  very  plentiful." 

Page  74.  Sedge  and  reed  warblers.  "  I  do  not  agree  with  you  as 
to  the  species  of  warblers.  Those  you  mention  are  very  mre.  Cetti's 
warbler,  for  instance,  is  much  more  cominon." 

Page  75.  "  The  actual  papyrus  bird  is  Acrocephalivs  stetitoritui^  a 
noisy  fellow ;  it  builds  nests  like  those  of  the  reed  warbler."  This 
species  therefore  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  the  bird  of  the  reeds  ; 
it  does  not  differ  much  in  structure  or  dimensions  from  the  European 
reed  warbler. 

Page  78.  As  to  rooks  in  Assyria,  Dr.  Tristram  says  that  Ainsworth 
has  mistaken  his  birds  when  he  mentions  rooks  as  occurring  there. 
Dr.  Tristnim  thinks  jackdaws  are  the  birds  meant,  as  represented  on 
the  monuments  with  their  nests  and  young  (see  p.  43).  ^'Jackdaws 
are  to  rooks  as  100  to  1." 

Page  1 04.  "•  The  falcon  of  Mesoimtamia  used  by  falconers  is  the 
Fako  sacei\  which  is  as  large  as  the  gyr  falcon." 

Page  110.  Dr.  Tristnim  says:  "You  ought  to  find  places  for  the 
bee  eater  and  the  roller ;  so  common,  beautiful,  and  striking  birds 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Assyrians."  If  we  read  sarrat  kipri^ 
"queen  of  the  regions,"  instead  of  sarrcul  kipri^  "terror  of  the 
regions,"  for  the  "  honey  bird,"  then  the  bee  eater  of  heavenly  beauty 
may  be  the  Mlari  of  the  Accadian  column. 

*  See  the  author's  interesting  "  Ornithological  Notes  of  a  Jouraey  tlirough 
Sjria,  Moeopotamia,  and  Southern  Armenia  in  1881,"  in  the  Ihis. 
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Sead  Ut  February  ^  1881. 

The  tablet^  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  paper 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  propylon  or  pylon,  with  the  cornice  of 
palm  leaves,  and  with  the  usual  hemi-cylindrical  moulding  at 
the  sides.  It  is  of  a  dark  grey  granite.  Tablets  qf  this  material 
and  shape  are  imuaual,  moi^t  of  the  sepulchral  tablets  being 
of  calcareous  stone,  roimded  at  the  top,  and  rectangular  ones, 
ornamented  with  a  cornice,  being  the  exception.  It  is  of  the 
period  of  Amenophis  III,  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  the  persons 
for  whom  it  was  constructed  having  worked  at  the  tpmple 
of  Amen  for  that  monarch,  and  probably  having  died  in  his 
reign  or  that  of  his  successor.  The  tablet  which  i^  in  the 
British  Museum  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  S.  Anastasi,  at 
Paris,  in  1857,  and  was  No.  62  of  the  sale  catalogue. 

At  all  periods  sepulchral  tablets  or  tombstones  were  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  they  were  deposited  often  inside 
the  sepulchres,  but  on  certain  papyri  are  represented  outside 
the  doors  of  the  tombs,  and  often  accompanied  by  the  small 
obelisks  which  adonied  the  sep\ilchres. 

The  object  of  these  t«|,blet^  was  to  record  a  certain  prayer 
or  formula  for  the  dead,  which  their  inscriptions  occasionally 
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invite  the  passer  by  to  recite  to  certain  deities,  generally  the 
sepulchral  or  chthonic  gods.  These  inscriptions  also  occasion- 
ally mention  the  virtues  and  labours  of  the  dead.  It  is  this 
part  of  the.  tablets  which  invests  them  with  a  certain  interest, 
for  although  they  are  by  no  means  biographies,  they  often 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  official  posts  successively  held  by 
the  deceased,  and  other  points  of  historical  or  political 
interest.  The  tablets  indeed  have  many  other  points  of 
interest,  and  vary  according  to  the  period  at  which  they  were 
made.  At  the  earliest  age  they  are  nearly  covered  with 
inscriptions,  and  the  figures  introduced  into  them  are  the  de- 
ceased alone,  or  the  deceased  together  with  relations  receiving 
adorations,  libations,  and  prayers  from  other  members  of  his 
family.  At  the  time  of  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  dynasties  the 
stile  or  tablets  are  not  only  covered  with  inscriptions,  but 
the  figures  of  the  deceased  introduced  as  pictures  or  orna- 
ments increase  in  number,  and  the  texts  become  more  copious 
in  their  religious  formulsB,  while  the  inscriptions  often  con- 
tain information  as  to  the  occupation,  merits,  and  duties  of 
the  deceased,  especially  if  an  officer  of  the  court.  The  lan- 
guage varies  also,  according  to  the  period,  that  of  the  first 
age  to  the  Vlth  dynasty  being  remarkably  concise,  resembling 
the  formula  of  the  tombs  in  the  absence  of  certain  parts  of 
the  formula,  especially  of  the  expression  relative  to  "  giving  " 
to  the  deities,  which  always  occurs  at  a  later  period,  and  is 
constant  at  tlie  Xllth  dynasty.  The  tablets  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  represent  the  deceased  in  adoration  to  sepulchral 
deities,  although  ancestral  worship  still  appears,  and  the 
figures  are  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  the  cone  on  the 
head  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  sculptures  or  pictiu'es, 
the  use  of  the  form  ka  in  the  dedication,  and  the  absence  of 
the  expression  of  the  form  Osiris  or  Osirian  before  the  name 
of  the  deceased.  While,  also,  the  tablets  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses prior  to  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  are  only  ornamented 
with  sculptiures  representing  ancestral  worship,  at  this  later 
dynasty  the  adoration  of  deities  by  the  deceased  appears,  and 
continues  till  the  fall  of  Egypt.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
that  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
religious  development  of  the  country  and  the  rise  of  the 
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sepulchral  honours  rendered  to  the  chthonic  deities,  especially 
Osiris  and  the  solar  myths  of  the  Kameter,  or  hell,  in  the 
main  picture.  Of  course  great  difference  of  art  distinguishes 
the  tablets  of  the  X  Vlllth  from  those  of  the  XlXth  and  XXth 
dynasties,  but  the  same  general  principles  prevail.  Although 
the  use  of  tablets  continued  under  the  XXIst  and  subsequent 
dynasties  till  the  Roman  period,  sepulchural  tablets  are  much 
rarer  after  the  XXth.  At  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  tablets 
abound  in  personal  details — the  age  attained  by  the  dead, 
and  the  time  occupied  by  embalming — ^till,  under  the  Romans, 
in  addition  to  bas-reliefs  imitating  Greek  art,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  demotic  for  hieroglyphs  imder  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Greek  language  ultimately  replaced  the  Egyptian. 

The  present  tablet  is  for  two  architects,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  inscriptions,  "superintendents  of  works,"  an  office 
held  frequently  by  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  hierarchy. 
They  were  twin  brothers,  bom  of  comrse  on  the  same  day, 
and  were  attached  to  the  constructions  of  the  shrine  and 
temple  of  Amen  of  that  part  of  Thebes  called  Southern  Ap, 
supposed  to  be  Eamak,  one  having  charge  of  the  western  ot 
right  hand  of  the  temple,  the  other  of  the  eastern  or  left  hand 
of  the  same  edifice.  Both  are  represented  in  the  tablet,  and 
one  survived  the  other,  apparently  Har,  who  seems  to  have 
died  at  an  old  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Goumah. 

Many  names  of  architects  of  the  earKer  dynasties  have  been 
preserved,  and  nine  have  been  given  by  Brugsch  in  his  History 
as  anterior  to  the  Xllth  dynasty,  under  whom  several  other 
mer  kat  or  **  architects  '*  have  been  published,  and  their  gene- 
alogies have  been  supposed  to  throw  light  upon  the  Egyptism 
chronology.  Other  persons  not  called  mer  kat  ^  also  appear  to 
have  exercised  architectural  functions,  and  Teta,  under  the 
IVth  dynasty,  appears  on  his  tomb  at  the  age  of  Khafra  or 
Chefren,  with  a  level  or  compasses  in  his  hand.  It  is  however 
difficult  to  trace  the  whole  history  of  Egyptian  architects  from 
the  monuments,  as  there  are  gaps  in  the  succession. 

This  tablet  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  X  Vlllth 
dynasty,  as  the  two  architects  worked  for  Amenophis  III, 

'  Thct  lists  of  these  architects  have  been  given  by  Lepsins  and  Lieblein. 
vide  it^Ya, 
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and  evidently  in  the  middle  of  the  reign;  and  it  is  remarkable 
to  find  the  queen  Nefert-ari,  who  is  better  known  as  Aahmes- 
Nefert-ari,  the  wife  of  Amasis  I,  and  mother  of  Amenophis  I, 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  gods,  and  able  to  confer  ^  the 
delicious  breath  of  the  North  wind  ^  and  "  water  and  wine  ** 
to  the  deceased.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  on  this  tablet 
the  parentage  of  the  twin  architects  is  not  mentioned.  As 
some  ambiguity  might  arise  about  Suti  and  Har  being  two 
personages,  that  is  dissipated  by  the  expression  in  the  19ih 
line,  where  the  phrase  of  **  tre  were  over  the  construction  of 
the  memorial  monuments  of  Thebes"  implies  that  the  two 
had  been  jointly  employed.  The  dedications  are  to  the  usual 
sepulchral  deities,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  long  and  rather 
obscure  address  to  the  god  Amen,  difficult  in  many  portions 
to  understand,  but  showing  that  the  monuments  were  set  up 
before  the  rise  of  the  disk  heresy  at  Thebes,  or  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Amenophis  III — at  all  events,  while  the  elevation 
to  Amen  Ra  secured  official  favour  at  the  Egyptian  Court. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  horizontal  lines  above  the  tablet  are 
as  follows :  **  Act  of  homage  to  Amen  Ra,  who  gives  sepul- 
chral meals  in  Southern  An  to  the  ia  (or  ghost)  of  the 
superintendent  of  works  of  Amen  in  Apt  or  Kamak,  to  Suti 
justified."  "An  act  of  homage  to  Mut,  mistress  of  the  Heaven, 
who  gives  all  good  and  pure  things  to  the  ka  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  works  of  the  South,  Suti  justified ";  and  a 
third  **  act  of  homage  to  Athor,  regent  of  the  Cemetery,  who 
gives  a  good  life  placed  on  earth  to  the  ka  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Amen  in  Southern  Thebes,  Suti  justified."  On 
the  other  side  are  three  similar  dedications. 

*'  An  act  of  homage  to  Athor,  resident  in  Uas  or  Western 
Thebes,  who  gives  all  that  appears  in  presence  on  the  altars 
daily  to  the  ka  of  the  superintendent  of  works  of  Amen  in 
Thebes,  Har  justified."^  Then,  "An  act  of  homage  to  Khonsu, 
who  gives  all  sweet  and  delicious  things  to  the  ka  of  the 
superintendent  of  all  the  works  of  the  king  in  the  district 
of  the  South,  Har  justified."  Then  again,  another  "  Act  of 
homage  to  Athor,  resident  in  Uas  or  Western  Thebes,  who 
gi*ants  to  receive  the  cakes  (sensen)  in  the  temple  to  the  ka  of 

*  Correctly  worded  maxru  in  some  instanceo,  maxru-ut  in  the  i)assive  form. 
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the  superintendent  of  works  of  Amen  in  Southern  Apt,  or 
Eaxnak,  Har  justified." 

Similar  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  vertical  lines,  three  in 
number,  at  each  side.  Those  on  the  right  side  are  three  dedica- 
tions, the  first,  '*  An  act  of  homage  to  Haremakhu,  Horus  in 
the  Horizon,  or  Harmachis,  lord  of  the  Heaven,  who  grants  to 
see  the  solar  orb  and  behold  the  Moon,  as  when  on  earth,  to  the 
ka  of  the  superintendent  of  the  works  of  Amen  in  Southern 
Thebes,  Horus  justified,  like  the  Sun.",  The  second  dedication 
is  "  An  act  of  homage  to  Anupu,"  or  Anubis,  "  who  gives  a 
good  funeral  after  old  age,  and  a  sepulture  in  the  West  of 
Western  Thebes,  to  the  ka  for  the  superintendent  of  all  the 
works  of  the  king  in  the  district  of  the  South,  Har  justified, 
like  Anupu."  The  third  act  of  homage  is  to  Nefert-ari,  or 
Ari-nefert,  "  the  queen  and  mother  of  Amenophis  I,"  of  the 
XVHIth  dynasty,  "  who  gives  the  delicious  breath  of  the 
North  wind,  libations  of  pure  water  and  wine,  which  come 
before  to  the  ka  of  the  superintendent  of  works  of  Amen  in 
Southern  Ap,  or  Kamak,  Har  justified  to  the  divine  wife." 

Beneath  these  dedications  is  a  figilre  of  Har,  draped  in 
the  usual  manner  and  wearing  the  cone^  on  his  head,  a  kind 
of  costume  wkich  marks  the  period,  seated  before  a  table  of 
offei-ings  facing  to  the  right.  The  cone  was  not  always  worn 
in  sepulchral  scenes,  and  it  appears  in  civil  life ;  although  not 
restricted,  it  often  appears  on  the  heads  of  females  when 
absent  from  thbse  of  men.  It  first  is  seen  at  the  time  of 
the  XVIHth  dynasty,  worn  by  persons  adoring  the  deified 
Amenophis  I,*  and  then  as  a  simple  cone   H ,  red  oi:  yellow  at 

the  top  fl  fl,  and  on  other  monuments  of  the  reign  of 
Amenophis  HI,*  also  at  the  time  of  Khuenaten  C\  .*  It  con- 
tinues through  the  XlXth  dynasty,*  and  the  Xith  of  the  age 
of  Rameses  III.^  The  form  Jg  with  spikes  is  later,  as  sff]^, 
perhaps  of  the  XXIInd  and  XXIIIrd  dynasties,  and  appears 

^  By  aid  of  Mr.  Bjlands  I  sliaU  be  enabled  hereafter  to  give  the  yarieties  of 
cones  from  the  XYIIIth  dynasty  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  They  were  probably 
a  mode  of  dresising  the  hair,  or  teiade  6f  artificial  hair.     None  haye  been  found. 

'  Sharpe,  Egyptian  Inscriptions,  PI.  7.  Coffin,  British  Museum,  No.  6662. 
Leemans,  Mon.  d.  Mus.  de  Leide,  PI.  22,  III  Ptie. 

3  Prisse,  Monuments,  PI.  39. 

*  Mariette,  Mon.  diy.,  PL  26.    Ledmanfr,  III  Ptie.,  PL  4. 

*  Leemans,  Mon.,  II  Ptie.,  PL  9.  •  Sharpe,  I.e.,  II,  PL  39. 
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on  the  head  of  a  woman  named  Bakrans  (Bocchoris)  of  the 
XXYth  dynasty,  and  in  the  British  Museum  on  monumento 
of  the  XXVlth  dynasty.^ 

To  the  left  are  three  similar  dedications,  also  in  three  Tex^ 

tical  lines.    The  first  an  act  of  homage  to  Osiris ^  who 

gives  all  things  which  appear  upon  the  tables  before  the 
hand  of  Onnophris  to  the  ha  of  the  superintendent  of  puUio 
works  of  Amen  in  Southern  Ap  or  Kamak,  Sut  [erased] 
justified  like,"  or  "to  Osiris.'*  The  second  dedication  is  **An  act 
of  adoration  to  Socharis  Osiris,  lord  of  the  sepulchral  (^est» 
who  grants  to  give  in  and  out  of  the  Eameter  or  Hades,  and 
the  soul  {ba)  not  to  be  hindered,"  or  turned  back,  "from  what 
it  desires,  to  the  ka  of  the  superintendent  of  all  the  works  of  the 
king  in  Southern  An  or  Hermonthis,  Suti  [erased]  justified  to," 
or  '*  like  Sekar."  The  third  and  last  is  "An  act  of  homage  to 
Isis,  the  divine  mother,  who  grants  to  receive  the  passage'  at 
the  edge  of  the  gap  (peqau)  of  the  Horizon  by  the  order  of 
the  great  god,  to  the  ka  of  the  superintendent  of  the  works  of 
Amen  in  Southern  Ap,"  or  Kamak,  *'  Suti  justified  to  Isis." 

Underneath  the  deceased  whose  form  is  partly  erased,  is 
represented,  draped  as  Har,  seated  likewise  on  a  chair  and 
having  a  table  of  offerings  before  hitii,  with  a  similar  table, 
and  having  inscribed  in  the  area  above  his  head,  "  all  things 
which  appear  before." 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  this  part  of  the  tablet, 
attention  must  be  called  to  the  expression  \J  \  ka  or  qa^  which 
has  attracted  lately  so  much  the  attention  of  Egj-ptologists,' 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  genius,  eidolon  or  manes,  of 
the  dead,  and  to  have  had  a  special  worship  with  a  priest 
attached  to  it.  Dr.  Hiiicks,  from  a  comparison  of  dated  and 
other  tablets,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  ka  is  not 
mentioned  on  these  sepulchral  monuments  till  the  close  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty,  and  that  anterior  to  that  period  all  the  gifts 
of  the  gods  w^ere  made  to  the  person  direct.  After  the 
Xllth  dynasty  the  ka  is  always  mentioned,  and  according  to 
the  recent  explanation  in  reference  to  future  conditions  of  the 

*  Mariette,  Mon.  diTers,  PI.  47-  ^  Uah. 

»  Se«  M.  Le  Page  Ronouf,  Trana.  Soc.   Bibl.  Arch.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  494,  &c. 
Maspero,  lb,,  VII,  p.  6 ;  and  Hevue  Scientifique,  March,  1879,  p.  816. 
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dead,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  **  reception^  instead  of  person- 
ality " :  the  phrase  having  been  translated  formerly  "  for  the 
reception  "  of  the  deceased,  or  for  him  to  receive. 

The  things  granted  by  the  gods  to  the  ka  are  chiefly 
such  as  appertain  to  the  Kving  mortal,  food  of  various  kinds, 
all  good  and  sweet  things,  and  the  usual  bill  of  fare  of  an 
Egyptian  repast ;  and  also  to  behold  the  sun  and  moon ;  and 
also,  what  is  remarkable,  a  long  life  while  on  earth  and  a 
funeral  after  a  good  old  age,  not  to  mention  that  the  soul 
should  not  be  deprived  of  what  it  desires;  ideas  scarcely 
applicable  to  another  kind  of  spiritual  existence  separated  &om 
the  present,  such  as  the  ka  has  been  supposed  to  be,  although 
such  gifts  would  be  very  appropriate  to  the  human  being  con- 
sidered in  its  individuaUty  before  and  after  death,  but  scarcely 
appUcable  to  the  more  etherial  silhouette  of  the  mortal. 

There  is  not,  however,  time  to  enter  upon  a  ftdl  discussion 
of  the  ia  here,  although  it  is  evident  some  of  the  romantic 
notions  attributed  to  it  are  not  proved  by  the  texts.  The 
whole  of  the  psychological  question  of  the  ka  requires  an 
exhaustive  monumental  inquiry,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the 
mortal;  for  while  it  is  evident  that  the  gods  could  have 
appropriately  given  old  age  and  burial  to  a  deceased  mo^l, 
such  gifts  as  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  Hades  were  only  possible 
for  the  dead  and  to  the  deceased;  while  gifts  of  food  and 
drink,  sweet  air  of  the  North  wind,  and  other  material  benefits, 
were  more  available  for  the  deceased  in  a  state  of  resurrec- 
tion in  the  mortal  frame,  although  the  soul  participated  in 
the  same.  Is  the  sense  of  the  verb  *'  to  give"  in  these  texts 
past,  present,  or  future  ?  Probably  ftiture.  As  this  tablet  is 
of  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  term  Osiris  or  Osirian  is  not  prefixed  to  the  name  ot 
the  deceased ;  and  here  it  is  important  to  mark  that  as  the 
notice  of  the  ka  is  not  introduced  till  the  Xllth  dynasty,  that 
of  Osiris  as  appUed  to  the  dead  does  not  appear  till  the  XIX  th. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  diflBcult  to  find  a  tablet  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  in  which  the  form  Osirian  or  Osiris  is  appUed  to  an 
individual,  otlier  than  a  monarch,  prior  to  the  XlXth  dynasty, 
although  monarchs  were  specially  honoured  with  the  appella- 

^  BrugBoh,  Wditerbuch,  Ft.  Y,  p.  47,  translates  ka  by  person. 
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tion  as  early  as  the  IVth,  sappodiig  the  wooden  coflbi  found 
in  the  third  pyramid  to  belong  to  the  monarch  Mjcerinna. 
The  diacritical  texts  of  tablets  of  the  XVIUth  dynasty  are 
the  representations  of  deities  on  the  sepulchral  tablets. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tablet  is  the  representation  of  a 
tablet,  hutuj  having  outside,  in  the  square  depression,  the  two 
symbolic  eyes,  uta,  emblem  of  Horus ;  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  tablet  is  the  Hut,^  or  Good  Demon,  represented  as  a 
winged  disk  with  horns.'  The  scene  or  picture  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  representing  adorations  to  the  gods 
Asar  or  Osiris,  and  Anupu  or  Anubis,  by  Har  or  Horns,  and 
Suti  or  Sethos.  At  the  top  and  left  side  of  the  tablet  stands 
Osiris,  wearing  the  crown,  atefj  mummied,  the  collar,  utiA, 
and  the  counterpoise  of  a  collar;  holding  by  both  hands,  which 
emerge  from  the  bandages,  the  sceptre,  uas.  The  figure  of 
Suti,  which  is  in  adoration,  is  entirely  chiselled  out,  and 
there  only  remains  his  name  and  titles,  or  rather  Teba  or  Baht, 
the  ^^  being  the  equivalent  of  teba,  or  tablet.  The 
inscriptions  in  this  portion  read :  "  Osiris,  the  great  god,  ruler 
eternal,"  and  '*  the  making  of  adorations  to  Osiris  and  prostra- 
tions to  him  who  is  resident  in  the  west  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  works  of  Amen  Suti."  Suti  is  followed  by  the  figure 
of  a  female  wearing  a  cone  on  her  head,  draped,  and  lifting 
her  hands  in  adoration  to  Osiris.  Before  Osiris  is  the  usual 
altar  holding  the  water-vase,  -with  cover  and  papyrus  fiower ; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  god  Anupu,  or  Anubis,  jackal-headed, 
wearing  the  collar,  nslh,  and  the  tunic,  shentiy  in  a  similar  atti- 
tude, holding  a  sceptre,  uasj  in  his  left  hand,  and  an  emblem 
of  life  in  his  right.  The  figure  of  Har,  who  stood  adoring 
him,  is  erased,  as  also  that  of  the  female  who  accompanies 
him ;  the  scene  represents  the  same  subject  as  the  former. 

In  the  area  the  inscriptions  read:  "Anupu,  attached  to 
the  embalming  and  the  making  of  adorations  to  Anupu  or 
Anubis,  and  prostrations  to  him  who  is  attached  to  the 
embalming,  by  the  superintendent  of  the  public  works  of 
Amen,  Har."  Bielow  this  part  of  the  subject  are  twenty  lines 
of  hieroglyphs,  adorations  to  Amen  Ra. 

>  Brit.  Mus.  659.    See  Brugscb,  "  Wdrtb.,"  p.  873. 

'  For  the  mystical  meaning  of  this  see  Brugsch,  "  Diet.  Qeog.,*'  p.  539,  &c. 
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tiau  imen  xeftf  ub  f  m 

Adoration  [to"]  Amnion       when  he    shines  as 


Harem  ;^ti  ill  mer  qatu        en      Amen 

Harmachis       by    the  superintendent  {of)  works    of     Ammon 


Suti  mer  qalu  n        Amen       Har 

Suti  and  the  superintendent  of  works    of    Aihnicfn    Horus 


tet    sen        A-net  k    Ra  nefer     ii      ra  neb      nbn 

say    they        Hail    thou  Sun  goodnesi^  'of  evei^-day  shining  {in) 


tuau       neh     &r  f        &bu       ;^epera         urt        m 
die  Mom  not  is  made  cessation  happens      rest       by 

K  T  -  =  -  n^  p±' 

qatu  satu  k       em  her    nen         re;^t  eam 

the   works     rays       thy  from  a  face    not       knovm     the  gilding 


A^VV>A 


nen     su  ma        &muma  k  pt^  ut      neb      k 

not  is    it    like  beams  thy,  opened    formest  thou 


ha       k         mess      nenti      mes-su      f         ua    her      f 
Kmbs     thy      shaped      not      bom    is  he        alone  in  his  turns 

^  Splendour,  Pierrot. 

'  Copper,  gold,  brass,  hare  been  oonjecturad,  but  either  is  rery  improbable. 


15i 


0»  a  TMh  m  tke  BnhJk  Jfi 


Q 


f^i 


iasi  heh  lieii      m  kmr  Mm        f 

pastimff     /(9r  ofes    ikepaik  ut  — 'ffijwit      hammg      Mg  Jonm. 


(4).  2  0^-=-  J  Of^ 


« 


\\\  1 


im      k    mm     im     lier4    nefcra        inn         k 
90  art    Ay  rms    a$   reyw   mbote  wnmt  bcmtdijmi  dgf 


r 
tkam 


anem 
its  *Um 


k 


8  t'a        k 

Aom   trar€r$tA    ike 


V^ 


9 


I 


I      III 

her   neb  h^ 

aU  faetM    m 


^--1^-^S=*  <^ 


II I 


•^ 


k     s'em   k  mmen  at       m  her  ai       makat 

«fWiia  (A<fif  tiaii  <^j«rt    kiddok    from    fact         thiir   oiren  thee 


■"k^^"  I: 


n 


& 


I 


I 


toaat         am-4        rut  eqat         k  kar    ;^nt    k 


hm 
dan 


kem 
littU 


i 


i    c 

hept 


s — » 


niateii         rntni 


^AAAAff       £ 


k      maieii         mtm  m 

thou    foJdUst     the   rvad   or  atan    in 


III 
fennu 

wiUioms    kandr^^  of 
tkoufamis 


(6), 


hm 


at  hm  k       kar      k 

moments      day       tkine    karinff    Aee 


hetp  k    an        k 
it  th/ peace  wmtest  tkom 


xmna 


Q 


i 


■      ■    4 


2: 

ma'-tet 


tiiT  komre     tke  miaki      alto 
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AA/WSA 


i^   -    J>    ?J- 


r- 


maamas      nak  bu       nen     kheper         &b  m 

thai4  hast  accumulated      them      not    Iiappened  departure  from 


U   "^     ^^:^     ^^^     ^zzp'  (7).    '"^    '^^     O 

III  £^  i  ^  ^      — ^      III       1 


qat       k        har      neb  maa    sen        &m       k 

works    thine      eye      every  see    they         by      thee 


I    I    I 


O 


J«  ^=^   PraH® 


nen     sam     sen    xetf     hetp    ^^n    k      snehap      k       r 
not    stay    they   when    rests  majesty  thine  brighter   tlum  than 

\  M  *W  i'^-M.  -  1  ~  ^  ^l 

uben  tiau  het^t'   su         k      &b    s    maa    s-nt 

the  rise    of  the  morning       lights        thy      passed  sight  has  it 

(8).  =-=  ^  ^  >"°°   •   i^^  ^  Q 

hetep      k        m        manu        ;^ar  qat  sen    m& 

restest     thou      in        ocean         then      sleep      they  like  the 

8;^*         mu  &       net         k      &tn       en        hni 

conditions  of  the  dead    oh    hail      thou    disk      of      the  day 

seemed 

qam  tern  ar  an;^  sen  bak 

creator  of  created  things  giving         life         their  hawk 

(9,  2  pf  J  p»  ,■  ^  j.^  ~-J  i^  ^ 

aa      sab       s'u        neb       x^P^         ^®®  ^^     ^^ 

jrrea^  diversified  plumes  all      scarab     elevating       himself 


instead  of  ^37      Pierret. 
Ill 
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J.       St 

^s  ih\  -  % 

^- 

^eper      tisf 

nenti         mestu            f         Har 

seros 

forming      „lf 

not            hunt      is    he      Horua 

smior 

berat-  nu  kr      naf  abahai  n         fi%a 

in  the  heart  the  Ether  made  has  he      rejoicings    from      i-iinng 


-    ll    ^- 


n     botep 

f 

matt 

neb          f 

n        qam 

to    setting 

his 

aUo 

modelling 

of  the  production 

satu  j^num       Amen       ftmrnt  ti  ta  i 

of  the  soil      Chmwi      hiding      his  rays         taker  the  countries 

=  -   s   ^^   =^l   =v 

m  aa  ur  nas  Mut  ^^t 

from       the      greatest    to    liie    leaet  Mut  the   glory 


(11).  y  ^M  i\ 

neteni  rut  abu 

(^of)gods  and  men      icorkmar 


nah        aa        ur       mt  , 

devoted    great    very    strong  J 


f^ 


\\ 


-44  o  el  >^    Trr     iU^i  — <_ 

I       an'     8         uen         tennu         men  bu  qaai 

actions    her    not      numbered    the  cattle   driving  victoi'io'tu  I 


hu 


rill 


beq  tu  f 

cild    animals    his 


lairs         their      making 
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an;^  sen       iini  mas       p'-hert      X®P^         *®^ 

life  their  (he)  is  going  presenting  running  Cheper  determining 


mestu         f         8^68        kh  {      m  jffk         n        Nu 

his    birth         elevating  heart  his  in      the  body  of  the  Ether 


P}^     .=    ^=    (|-|^ 


WO 


ghet        tata      m      &tn       f  paid  tata         ar 

lighting  countries  with  disk      his    substance  two  countries  making 


8U      t^8f  maat       f      neb    ua    anr  tut    tau 

him    self  seen  is  he  lord  sole  leading  in  hand  countries 

ra     neb    em       teqa  x^nt        her      ta  ubn 

day    every       beholding     the  march    upon    earth      shining 


-  Sfi;;  --  ^^'f,?, 


I 

m        pe        x^pen^  ar       f  tariu      qat        m 

in      heaven  transformations       makes    lie  years       as 


ic     III 

SiJ 

^^    K^^ 

Abut 

haha 

mer     f 

months 

heat 

chqoses    fie 

(")•  4  i 


qab       mer      f 
cooling    chooses    he 


J^l)  iTTf  11^-^ 


\>      I 

ta  f         bats'  haa  anq  f        ta    neb     m 

he    gives    relaxing     limbs  clasps         lie     land    every    in 


'  Pierret  reads 


i 


>l 
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ran--  ^JT-  ?  ---*  *1 

hatt        n  ubn         f       ta     neb      r        toau     f 

venerating   to         ruing   his       day   eoeiy    to    ^ubre    Mm 

mer  qat  Suti  mer  qat 

the  siperintendent  of  warie       Sud    the  euperintendent    worke 

Har      t'et      f  nuk  x^rp  m       iqpt 

Har      eaye   he        I  (woe)        ok^f  m       eell 

k  mer  qat       m  ;^em  k  mati 

thy  euperintendent  of  works     in         shrine       tliy     appointed 


A^/v^AA 


C^i-^Ji  A  f 


amak         sa-k  neb  ta  ta        Ra  ma  neb  ta    anx 

made  to  thee  thy  eon  lord  of  the        Ntbmara        giving '  life 

two  countries 


ra  na        neb    &         r  X^^  men  k 

gave       to  me     lord  my        to      superintend   memorial    tJiine 


re;^       ra       tep  a        ama  X^rp  qanqan 

/  watch    head  my  I  was  made  superintendent  prevailing 


m       men         k        ar        mat        n     ab      k        au       a 
of  monuments  thy  making    true      of    heart    iky      was     J 

»  Piorwt,  p.  71  (Suti).  *  Pierrot. 
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^^  i:-   r  ^ 


re;^  ku  a  shept    k  her      maa     saa       k 

knowing  myedf  making  to  rest  thee  though  truths  magnifying  thee 


i[\  (")•  =  =  ^^^ 


W  I 

ar        8  t&  ta      an  amas     saa  ku 

•  •  • 

doing    it  on  earth  was  it  made  I  myself  magnified 


tak     hestua    tu  ta    m      Apti    au     a      m       Sestut       k 
gicest  thou  my  favour  on  earth  in  Thebes  was  I  in  thy  following 


^-  j-^^-  ip^ 


%eft     yoA     k      nuk        ma  batu        f  asf 

when  in    thy  crovming        I     am  one  correct  he  who  hates  fault 

^i«)-  ±;  raS  !  I'S'  ^  ---  -^  ^P1^ 

nen      hari    her    p^art    neb      n      t'et  ams 

not    delighting    in    words    any    of     speech        falser 


0^^?  I¥  Ik  1T^  S=llt 

apu  -  her    sen  a         ma  qat    a  harri      a    her 

except     my  brother  like  me  I  worked  delighting     in 


A/>/W>A 


S^^  S^  =  -^  in  "^  ^  ^?  J! 

&-Xeru-f         per       m      j^at      hna      a      m        har     pen 
his  plans  coming  out  from  the  belly  vnth     me     on      day     that 

mer         qat      n      Amen    m  Apt  rasu      suti 
superintendent  works    of     Amon    in     Kamak       SuH 
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Har         un-a      m  X^^       ^^^     ^^       ^^      f 

Har  (says)  ti^a«  /     superintending  at  the  West  was    he 


« » 


I    TJ^H^       ...      I         *=D^^  OTD  SI 

her      &b  au        n     hr  X^^T  ^^^^  ^u* 

at  the  East    were    we   in   superintending  the  monuments  great 

w-  k  1°i  !  fi=  -  i:  :,  \ 

m       &pt     her    ^^ent      n        Uas         nu         Amen 

in     Thebes  in  the  midst  of  W.  Thebes  the  city  of  Amen 

(No-Aman) 

ta  k         n&  aaui  m       nu        k       ar       a 

gavest  thou  to  me     an  old  age       in      city      thy    made    me 


her    neferu    k      samta   hr   ament    aebt    hetep  &b   sem- 
through  goodness  thy  a  funeral  in  West  a  place  of  content  United 


(^1)- 1  k  iP^ijT  ^  =  To  ^  1 

a       m         h^u         @em      xn     h^tep      ta  k       na 
am  I  to  the  favoured    going    in   peace   thou  givest  to  me 

sesen  net'm    ;^eft        men  t'ai  s's'eehtu 

breath  delicious   when    moved        having  tlie  crowning^ 


O   I 


hr  n         heb         uka 

the  day    of  the  festival  called  vka. 


1  See  Pierret,  **  Beoueil  de  Trayaiu(:  relatif s  k  l'arch6oIogie  ^gyptiennee  et 
AMTriennes."  Yol.  I,  p.  70.  4to.  Paxil,  1870,  who  has  translated  and  published 
this  text. 
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They  read — 

1.  Adoration  to  Amen-Ra  when  he  shines  as  Haremakhu  or 

Harmachis,  from  the  superintendent  of  the  works  of 
Amen-Ra  Suti,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  works  of 
Amen-Ra  Har,  who  say,  Hail  Ra  continuing  daily  shining 

2.  morning,  neither  making  delay  nor  making  cessation  in 

the  work  of  thy  beams  above,  nothing  is  known  like 
their  gilding ;  there  is  not  anything  like  thy  rays ; 
nothing  is  like  the  gilding  of  thy  rays 

3.  unfolded  is  thy  gleaming,  thou  thyself  producing  that 

which  was  not  produced,  alone  in  its  turn,  ever  passing, 
going  alone  for  millions,  who  has  its  passage 

4.  like  thy  beams,  like  the  rays  above,  more  beautiful  are 

thy  colours  than  the  skin,  thou  goest  above,  all  faces 
behold  thee,  thou  goest  hidden  from  them 

5.  the  morning  is  given  to  thee  daily  to  renew,  thou  goest 

along  making  thy  passage,  when  the  day  lessens  thou 
gainest  atars  bilUons  and  miUions 

6.  in  the  daily  com-se  having  thee  in  its  passage,  making 

thee  at  rest,  thou  hast  stayed  the  hours  of  the  night  as 
if  thou  hadst  multiplied  them,  there  happened  not  any 
failure  in  the  work  thou  hast  done  all  eyes 

7.  they  behold  thee,  they  do  not  move  while  thy  majesty  is 

at  rest  at  thou  wakest  up  at  the  rise  of  the  morning 
thou  illuminest,  thy  beams  open  the  eyes ; 

8.  thou  art  at  rest  in  the  ocean,  when  they  sleep  as  it  were, 

hail  orb  of  day,  creator  of  mankind,  making  their  life 
the  great  the  dead ; 

9.  having  all  plumes  varied,  making  himself  to  be  trans- 

ported above,  forming  himself  who  has  not  been  bom, 
the  elder  Horus  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  Nu  or 
Ether,  who  has  given 

10.  joy  from  his  rising  to  his  setting,  as  it  were,  moulding 

the  creation  of  the  floors  the  Chnum  hiding  the  rays, 
taking  the  worlds  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  the 
glorious  mother 

11.  of  the  gods  and  men  of  the  West  workman  very  greatly 

attached  to  her  innumerable  actions,  not  smiting  its 
gazelles  in  their  lairs,  making 
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12.  them  to  live,  Kheper  brings  each  that  has  been  bom^ 

elevating  his  beauty  from  the  bosom  of  the  Nu  or 
Ether,  illmninating  the  world  -with  his  orb^  the  matter 
of  the  two  countries  making  himself; 

13.  he  is  seen  the  sole  lord  leading  forth  the  countries  daily, 

beholding  those  treading  on  earth,  making  the  heaven 
to  shine  by  his  forms,  making  times  and  months,  hot 
as  he  wishes ; 

14.  cold  as  he  wishes,  he  makes  the  limbs  weak,  he  clasps 

thenu  Every  land  delights  at  his  rising  daily  in 
adoring  him.  The  superintendent  of  works  Suti,  the 
superintendent  of  works, 

15.  Har.      He  says,  I  was  the  chief  in  thy  chapels,  the 

superintendent  of  works  in  thy  chapel  regulating  what 
thy  beloved  Son  Neb-ma-Ra,  Amenophis  III,  the  giver 
of  life,  did  for  thee.  Gave  me  my  lord  to  superintend 
thy  memorial  buildings. 

16.  I  watclied  with  my  head  I  made  to  be  consecrated,  and 

worked  thy  monuments,  doing  what  was  true  to  thy 
heart.  I  knew  to  satisfy  thee  by  truth,  magnifying 
thee  on  earth. 

17.  I  did  it  magnifying  thee,  giving  thou  my  favour  on  earth 

in  Apti  or  Kamak.  1  was  in  thy  service  when  thou 
wast  crowned,  I  was  true,  hating  idleness, 

18.  not  content  through  all  the  words  of  the  feigned  speech, 

except  a  brother  likewise  I  acquiesced  in  his  plans  as 
lie  came  forth  from  the  womb  with  me  on  that  day. 

19.  The  superintendent  of  the  works  of  Amen  in  Southern 

Thebes,  Suti  (said)  Har,  I  was  presiding  on  the  west 
(or  right  hand),  he  was  on  the  east  (or  left  hand).  We 
were  presiding  over  the  great  memorial  monuments 

20.  in  Apet  within  Uaser,  Western  Thebes,  the  No  Amen 

(or  city  of  Amen),  thou  gavest  me  an  old  age  in  thy 
city,  I  had  through  thy  favours  a  sepulture  to  the  west 
of  Apt  peacefully. 

21.  I  was  united  with  the  favoured,  departing  in  peace,  for 

thou  gave  me  delicious  air  when  stopped,  bearing  the 
crown  the  day  of  the  festival  called  idlccu 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  inscription  that  a  great  deal  of 
obecurity  prevails  in  the  text  itself  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
religious  formula. 

A  point  of  interest  in  this  inscription  is  its  having  been 
set  up  for  two  architects,  or  as  they  are  called,  mer  hat^  super- 
intendents of  public  works,  who  appear  to  be  mentioned  as 
earlj  as  the  lUrd  dynasty.  Lists  of  these  architects  have 
been  given  by  Lepsius,  Lieblein,  and  Brugsch,  and  have  been 
used  for  tests  for  the  length  of  the  chronological  epoch. 
Amongst  the  principed  and  most  celebrated  architects  are 
the  following : — 

1.  Heka,^  architect  of  Senefru,  king  of  the  Ilird  dynasty. 

2.  Ank-kha,*  architect  of  the  same  monarch. 

3.  Hanka,'  superintendent  of  the  Eha-mer  pyramid  of 

the  same  king. 

4.  Persen,*  married  to  a  princess  about  Ilird  dynasty. 

6.  Ankh-ars,*  architect  of  royal  works  about  IVth  dynasty. 

6.  Semnefer,*  married  to  a  princess,  same  period. 

7.  Elhufu-hotep,  king's  son-in-law,  period  of  the  IVth 

dynasty. 

8.  Khufu  ankh,  about  the  same  period. 

9.  Merab,  about  the  IVth  dynasty. ' 

10.  Pehenuka  *  or  Ptahnuka,  architect  of  Userskaf,  king  of 

the  Vth  dynasty. 

11.  Tii,  married  to  Neferhotep.* 

12.  Baneka,^^  officer  and  architect  of  Tatkara,  king  of  the 

Vth  dynasty. 

13.  Ptahuash,  officer  and  architect  of  the  IVth  or  Vth 

dynasty.^^ 


*  Brugschf  Histoiy,  p.  48. 

'  Bergmann,  SammL  aegypt.  Altertli. 

12mo.,  Wien,  p.  21. 
'  Lepmns,     Yeneichn.    d.     Mgypt. 

Alterth.,  k.  M.,  Berlin,  1822,  p.  4. 

*  Brugeoh,  p.  48. 

*  Marietta,  MasUUs,  p.  109. 

*  Brugsch,  p.  48. 


7  This    and    preceding,    Brogeoh, 

Hist,  p.  48. 
*  Lepsiut,  loo,  eit.,  p.  68. 
'  Brugsch,  p.  48. 
1^  De   Roug^,    Inscrip.  oopito  en 

^gTpte,  p.  91. 
^  De  Boug^,  p.  96. 
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14.  Kua,  an  architect  about  that  period. 

15.  Meri-nirankh,  architect  of  the  Vlth  dynasty.* 

16.  Ahinaa,*  architect  of  the  eame. 

17.  Ai,*  architect  of  the  same. 

18.  Har-khen,*  or  Kbenar,  architect  about  Xllth  dynasty. 

19.  Kheperkara,"  at   the  time  of  the  XUth  or  Xmth 

dynsBty, 

20.  Tata,"  an  architect  about  XlHth  or  XITth  dynasties. 

21.  Abaa,^  royal  architect, 

S2.  Usra,"  architect  or  sculptor,  XVllIth  dynasty, 

23.  Penaah,*  architect  of  Amenoplus  I,  Thothmes  I  and  11. 

24.  Neferha,'*  architect  of  Thothmes  III  at  Abydos. 

25.  Senmut,**  chief  architect  of  the  queen  Has^ps  (Hatasu). 

26.  Men,"  architect  of  Amenophis  IV  at  Tel-el-Amama. 

27.  Amenhotep,"  architect  for  temples  of  Ptaih  and  Ehnnm. 

28.  Paser  '*  or  Paur,  architect  of  Rameses  II. 

29.  Baua,"  architect  of  temples  of  Amei  (Khem)  in  Coptos. 

Besides  these  is  the  genealogical  hst  of  architects  given 
by  LepsiuB  and  Bragech : — 

Ka-nefer.    Perhaps  of  the  Ilnd  dynasty. 

Imhotep,  of  the  Ilird  dynasty. 

Rarhotep. 

Bak-en-khoneu. 

Uta-khonsu. 

Nefer-mennii. 

Mi.  Reign  of  Her-hor,  1100  B.a 

Si-ttivnenen-heb.  Reign  of  Pianklii,  1066  B.C. 


'  Brugich,  p.  48. 

*  LiebteiD,  Did.,  p.  9. 

*  Lisblein,  Diet.,  p.  16. 

*  qf.  Tablet*,    560-681,   Britiah 

Hiueum. 

*  Muiette,  Abf  da«,  p.  164. 

*  Brugsch,  loB.  Hit. 

'  Maristt«,  Abjdoi,  p.  310. 
■  Muiette,  i,bjdaa,  p.  81. 


*  Communicated  by   Frof«Nor 

Eiaeolohr. 
"  lieblein,  p.  693. 
"  ShMpe,  Eg.  In*.,  107. 
'^  Brugsch,  Worterbuch  (8upp.), 


,  Mon.,  in,  pi.  1. 
"  Sbarp«,  Sg.  laser.,  p.  2. 
"  De  EougS,  p.  68. 


relating  to  Two  Architects. 
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Pepi. 

Amen-hir-pi-meBha. 

Har-em-saf. 

Mermer. 

Har-emHsaf. 

Ta-heb  (I). 

Naenahunu  (I). 

Tarheb  (II). 

Nas-shunu. 

Tar-heb. 

Na»H3hiinu  (II). 

Ta-heb  (lU). 

NasHshunu. 

Uah-ab-ra  Ran-ur. 

Ankh-Psametik. 

Aahmes-sa-Nit. 

Chnum-ab-ra. 


Reign  of  Pinotem  1, 1033  B.O. 
Menkhep^ra,  1000  B.C. 


Reign  of  Osorchon,  766  B.c. 
Shashanq,  733  B.G. 


27th-30th  Darius,  480  B.O. 
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THE  ANTIQUITIES  FOUND  BY  MR.  H.  RASSAM 
AT  ABU-HABBAH  (SIPPARA). 

Bt  THsa  O.   P1NCHI8. 

JUmd  ra  Jmm,  1881. 

The  antiquities,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description, 
come  from  a  site  lying,  according  to  Mr.  Bassam's  statementt 
about  16  miles  south-east  of  Baghdad.  This  site  consists  of 
two  mounds,  situated  rather  less  than  two  miles  apart,  bearing 
respectively  the  names  of  Abu-habbah  and  Dair.  The  most 
important  monuments  come  from  the  former,  and  consist  of  a 
stone  about  llj  inches  high  by  7  inches  wide,  and  2  inches 
thick;  an  inscribed  terra-cotta  box  or  coflFer,  in  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  kept,  terra-cotta  moulds  of  a  part  of  the 
stone,  and  two  cylinders  bearing  a  record  of  Nabonidus,  King 
of  Babylon. 

The  principal  monument,  which  is  the  stone  above- 
mentioned,  contains  at  the  top  of  the  obverse  a  representation 
which  we  know,  from  the  short  inscriptions  accompanying  it, 
to  be  the  shrine  (agu)  of  the  Sungod.  This  is  a  covered 
place,  supported  by  pillars  not  unlike  the  Ionic  in  style, 
beneath  which  the  god  sits,  holding  in  one  hand  a  short  wand 
and  a  circle,  the  latter  emblematic,  perhaps,  of  his  supposed 
endless  journey  roimd  the  earth.  He  wears  the  homed  cap, 
denoting  godhood,  and  above  him  is  the  solar  disc  (his  own 
emblem),  together  with  the  emblems  of  the  Moongod  and 
Istar« 

At  the  forepart  of  the  top  of  the  shrine  are  to  be  seen 
two  small  figures,  holding  cords,  reaching  down  to  a  table 
beneath,  on  which  stands  the  sun's  disc,  represented,  in  the 
usual  way,  with  rays  coming  forth  from  the  midst.  The 
two  small  figures  are  evidently  the  attendants  of  the  Sungod, 
who  were  supposed  to  continually  guide  his  course.    On  the 
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left  hand  three  figures  are  shown  approaching,  the  first,  who 
wears  a  homed  cap,  leads  the  second  by  the  hand.  This 
represents,  most  likely,  the  leading  of  the  king,  who  caused 
the  stone  to  be  carved,  into  the  presence  of  the  Sungod,  the 
special  guardian  of  the  place. 

The  inscription,  which  covers  the  rest  of  the  obverse  and 
the  whole  of  the  reverse,  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the 
Sungod,  fi-om  which  we  learn  that  Abu-habbah,  and  not 
Sefeirah,  was  the  Sippara  of  the  inscriptions.  The  inscrip- 
tion then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Sutii,  "  a  wicked  enemy," 
who  seem  to  have  come  from  the  land  of  Akkad,  had,  in 
former  times,  desecrated  the  Temple,  called  ^bara^  and 
carried  away  its  propei-ties.  Simmas-Si^,  the  king,  asked 
that  they  might  be  returned ;  but  this  was  refused,  and  being 
at  the  time  unable,  evidently,  to  take  them  by  force,  he  was 
obliged  to  do  his  best  to  restore  the  shrine  without  them. 
This  work  of  restoration  was  given  into  the  hands  ot  a 
certain  fikur-Suma-ibasSi,  the  fibar^  of  Sippara,  who  bore  the 
title  ^^  >^  (in  Akkadian  gasiu).  This  man  earned  the 
work  on  after  the  death  of  Siramas-Si^,  in  the  reigns  of  his 
successors,  Ka§Bi\-nadin-a^i  and  £^Ulbar-sakin-§umi.  A  long 
and  difficult  description  of  the  work  done  in  the  reign  of  the 
last-mentioned  king  now  follows,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
this  king  ordered  an  enclosure  {gine)  for  the  Simgod  to  be 
made,  and  that  it  was  placed  "  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosure 
of  B61."  It  remained,  however,  for  NabA-abla-iddina  (the 
king  who  had  the  stone  sculptured,  and  who  began  to  reign 
about  880  B.O.)  to  completely  restore  the  shrine.  This  king, 
in  the  inscription,  call*  himself  **  the  proclaimed  of  Marduk, 
the  beloved  of  Anii  and  Antum,*  the  gladdener  of  the  heart 
of  A-edina,  the  man,  the  warrior,  who  attained  to  the 
kingdom,  the  raiser  of  the  strong  bow"  to  pimish  *'the 
wicked  enemy,  the  Sut<i,  who  had  made  their  sin  great "  in 
disecrating  the  shrine  ;  the  king  who,  to  do  good  to  the  land 
of  Akkad,  restored  the  temples  and  shrines,  and  protected 
the  sanctuaries.     After  giving  a  long  list  of  his  own  virtues, 

>  Evidently  "  priest,"  the  word   fibar  being  replaced,  in  the  16th  line  of 
Col.  II,  by  the  word  ^^tT  ian,gu,  "  priest." 

'  The  wife  of  Anu,  the  heayen-god^  here  expreseed  by  the  characters  »->f-  ^^ 
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NaM-abla-iddina  states  that  he  gave  the  care  of  the  shrine  of 
the  Sungod,  and  the  scolpturing  of  this  stone,  ^  into  the  hands 
of  the  seed  of  £lkur-Suma-ibaS6L  The  shrine  was  adorned 
with  the  image  of  the  god,  and  with  chased  gold  and  bri^t 
crystal,  and  the  king,  by  the  favour  of  Hea  and  Marduk, 
'^cleansed  his  month "'  before  the  SungodinBit-Earzaginna, 
beside  the  Euphrates,  and  founded  there  a  seat  for  the  god, 
where  victims  were  offered,  and  gifbs  of  honey  and  wine 
bestowed. 

The  inscription,  which  now  again  becomes  very  difficult, 
speaks  of  the  services  of  the  temple,  of  the  sacrifices  to  be 
made  therein,  and  of  certain  gifts  of  clothing  and  vestments 
given  by  the  king — ^for  the  7th  of  Nisan  the  vestment  of  glory 
for  the  10th  of  lyyar  the  vestment  of  glory,  for  the  third  of' 
Elul  the  vestment  of  the  service  of  the  house  (t.«.,  temple), 
for  the  7th  of  Tisri  the  same,  for  the  15th  of  Marchiswan  the 
vestment  of  glory,  and  for  the  15th  of  Adar  the  vestment  of 
the  service  of  tha  house — "  altogether  6  bright  coloured 
vestments  of  kalm%L,  the  gift  6f  the  king." 

As  it  happened,  there  was  a  man  in  Sippara,  who  bore 
the  title  of  gassu^  of  the  same  name  as  the  king  himself.  To 
him,  therefore,  with  four  others,  the  care  of  the  stone  was 
entrusted,  on  the  20th  of  Nisan,  in  the  Slst  year  of  Nabfi-apla- 
iddina,  king  of  Babylon.  A  copy  also  was  to  be  made.  The 
inscription  ends  by  asking  that  whoever  after  this  king 
should  dwell  as  a  ruler  in  the  Palace,  and  eihould  take  this 
stone  and  give  it  to  another,  or  should  take  it  for  himself,  and 
destroy  the  stone  with  a  wicked  incantation  or  spell,  might 
be  destroyed,  both  name  and  seed,  by  the  word  of  Samas  and 
Aa  (the  Sungod  and  the  Moongod),  "  the  lords  of  judgment, 
the  great  gods.'* 

Here  the  inscription  ends,  and  we  know  nothing  more 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  temple  until  the  time  of  Nabopolassar, 
about  620  B.c.  This  king  had  a  terra-cotta  trough  or  box 
made  for  the  stone,  bearing  on  each  side  the  words  *'  the 
image  of  Samas,  the  great  lord,  dwelling  in  E-bara,"  and 
some  moulds,  evidently  to  preserve  the  representation  if  the 

*  Here  called  foltnu,  '*  imago,"  op  "  representation.'* 

^  Fi-iu  imsi,  a  metaphorical  expression,  perhaps  for  **  to  saj  pious  things  of.** 
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original  should  be  destroyed,  were  made  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  obveree.  The  back  of  this  mould  contains  the  record 
of  the  restoration  by  Nabopolassar.  About  130  years  later, 
Nabonidus  also  restored  the  temple,  and  placed  in  its 
foundations  the  two  terra-cotta  cylinders  before-mentioned, 
recording  the  event. 

This  shrine  of  the  Sungod  at  Sippara  waa  held  in  very 
great  estimation  by  the  Babylonians,  and  in  nearly  eVeiy 
inscription  the  god  is  called  "  Samad,  the  great  lord,  dwelUng 
in  fl-bara,  which  is  within  Sipar."  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
hymns  to  the  Sungod,  which  is  preserved  on  a  small  tablet 
from  Babylon,  speaks  of  him  under  the  distinctive  title  of 
*'  Lord  of  £-bara."    The  whole  runa  as  follows : — 


€i 


English  Version. 

0  Sungod  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  in  thy  setting  may  the 

bolts  of  the  high  heavens  speak  peace  to  ihee, 
may  the  door  of  the  heavens  be  propitious  to  thee, 
may  Misaru  (the  director),  thy  beloved  attendant,  guide 

thee. 
At  L-bara,  the  seat  of  thy  lordship,  thy  supremacy  shines 

forth. 
May  Aa,  thy  beloved  wife,  gladly  come  to  meet  thee. 
May  thy  restgiving  heart  rest, 
May  the  glory  (?)  of  thy  godhood  dwell  with  thee. 
0  warrior,  hero,  Sungod,  may  they  glorify  thee. 
0  lord   of  fi-bara,  may  he  (the  messenger)   direct  thy 

straight  path. 
0  Simgod,  make  thy  path  straight,  a  straight  road  for 

thy  beams  (?)  to  go. 
O  Sungod,  who  judgest  the  country,  of  her  decisions  the 

director  art  thou." ' 


1  Aekadiak  Version. 

(An)  Babara,  ana  fiaga-fiu  tutuda-zu-ne 

(giS)  sigar  azaga  ana-kit  salima  ^umu- 
rabbi 

giS-gal  ana-kit   mn-^umurabgin 

dingir  nig  sisa,  laga  kiaga-zu  si-gumu- 
rabsusae 


Abbtbian  Vbbbion. 

Samafi,  ana  kirib  8amd  ina  dribi-ka 
fiikar  fiamd  dUutum  sulma  likbi!i-ku 

dalat  Samd  liknibft-ku 

Mt&irum,    Bukkallum    naram-ka 
liit^Sir-ku 
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The  Sungod,  the  Moongod,  and  the  Firegod  were  the 
three  "lords  of  justice,"  "deciders  of  decisions"  (paris 
puni88S)j  amongst  whom,  however,  the  Sungod  seems  to  have 
the  first  place.  The  consort  of  the  Sungod  was  »-J^  y][  y| 
(tlu)  Aa,  most  likely  a  name  of  the  moon  when  in  a  certain 
part  of  her  course.  The  messenger  or  director  mentioned  in 
the  above  text  is  most  likely  one  of  the  small  figures  at  the 
top  of  the  shrine  directing  the  course  of  the  sun. 

To  the  Sungod  were  given  all  the  most  poetical  expres- 
sions that  could  be  found.  He  it  was  who,  when  dawning  in 
the  foundation  of  heaven,  drew  the  bolts  of  the  high  heavens, 
and,  the  door  having  turned,  he  lifted  his  head  to  the  land, 
covering  heaven  and  earth  with  gloiy.*  He  was  the  god 
who  directed  constantly  in  heaven,  the  law  within  the  ears  of 


Akkadian  Ybbsion — continued, 

fi-bara   ki-nam-lugftla-zu-Su    nam-ma- 
ga-zu  Big-6mb 

(dingir)   Eu-nir-da    nitalam  kiaga-zu 
gulabi  gimundagigi 

8aga-zu  asada  ^amantuga 

kisig  nam-dingira-zu  gumiirangaga 

nrsag,  duna,  (dingir)  Babara  melig  (?) 

gi-ii 
ama  £bara  gina-giri-zu  si-gimsa 

(dingir)   Babara,    ka»ka]ft-zu    u-Bab, 
garran  gina  kiuri-zu-du  duna 

(dingir)  Babara,  kalama-ka  dikud-ka 
afibar-bi  (si-sabi)  zaemcn 


ASSYBIAN  y  BBS  ION — continued, 

ana  £-bara  fiulmt  bdluti-ka  ^trut-ka 
fttkpi 

(tlu)  Aa,  ^irtum  naramta-ka   ^adiS 
limajiliir-k^ 

libba-ka  n^Jitum  lini^ 

naptan  iluti-ka'  liSSakin-ku* 

Earradu,    ^tlum,   (iln)   Samafi 
litta*idu-ka  ! 

BM  £-bara  &lik  padanka  Itjiir  ! 

(damafi),  ^rran-ka  Sdftir,  uiJqa  kinam 
ana  duruddi-ka  lUik ! 

(Samad),  ^  m&ti  ddan,  Sa  purusse  Sa 
muSt^Hir-fia  atta ! 


The  following  Colophon  is  added  to  one  of  the  copies : 


Ana  (ttu)  Nabt  b^Ii-iu,  (Uu)  NabA- 
balat-su-ikbt,  abil  fi-sagilia,  ana  balat 
napSati-Sii  (tlu)  Nabii-dpid-4^  abil 
fi*sagilaa  u§efitir-ma  ina  £-zida  ukin. 


**  NalnihalatsttiJcht  ton  of  the  ^agi- 
lite  ha*  caused  NaMepis6hl  ton  of  the 
j^ta^ilite  to  write  {thit  tablet)  to  the 
god  Nebo  his  lord  for  the  taving  of  his 
lifCy  and  hat  placed  (it)  in  £-zida" 


^  W.A.I.  IV.  20,  No.  2 :  1.  (tlu)  SamaS,  ina  tttid  Aamd  t«ppu]iamma  ;  2.  Sigar 
fiamd  dlliiti  taptt ;  3.  dalat  fiam^.  tapt&  ;  4.  (tlu)  SamaS,  ana  m£ti  refii-ka  taASi  ; 
5.  (tlu)  damafi,  melanune  Samd  matate  taktum  : — **  Sungody  in  the  found^xtion 
of  heaven  thou  dawnett^  and  2.  the  bolts  of  the  high  heavens  thou  openest 
^  *^e  door  of  heaven  turns;  4.  Sungod ^  thou  raisest  thy  head  to  the  lands^ 
*d,  thou  eoverest  heaven  and  earth  with  glorg" 

'  Variant  ilAt-ka,  »  Variant  lea. 
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the  lands,  knowing  justice  and  evil.    He  was  the  supreme 
judge  of  heaven  cuxd  earth,  the  helper  of  the  gods  Ant  and 

mi 

In  other  places  he  is  called  ''  the  light  of  all  above  and 
all  below,"  "the  light  of  the  great  gods."  Prayers  were 
addressed  to  him  for  guidance :     **  0  Sungod,  thou  also 

knowest  their  (the  land's)  bonds,  destroying  evil 

direct  what  comes  forth  from  my  mouth,  direct  also  my 
hands." 

The  month  Tisri  was*  dedicated  to  the  Sungod.  The  23rd 
day  of  Elul  also  was  a  festival  to  Sama§  and  Rammanu 
(perhaps  to  commemorate  their  standing  side  by  side  when 
the  seven  evil  spirits  tried  to  darken  the  moon).  This  was  a 
fortunate  day.  The  king  was  directed  to  devote  all  his  good 
things  to  SamaS  and  Bimmon,  and  a  victim  was  to  be 
sacrificed. 

Our  new  inscription  is  of  great  value  for  Babylonian 
chronology,  in  that  it  names,  almost  in  one  sentence,  three 
kings,  namely :  Simma§-Si^  KasSft-nadin-a^,  and  jfi-Ulbar- 
Sakin-§umi,  who,  we  know  from  the  list  published  by  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  "Transactions,"  reigned  in  very 
close  succession. 

Now  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  stone  dated  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  of  these  three  kings  (Simma9-Si^),  the 
style  of  the  writing  of  which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
the  present  inscription.  As  Nabfl-abla-iddin  reigned  about 
880  B.O.,  these  three  kings  could  scarcely  have  reigned  more 
than  a  hundred  years  earlier — that  is,  about  five  hundred 
years  later  than  was  originally  supposed.  The  chronology  of 
that  most  important  period  of  Babylonia's  history  will  be  fully 
considered,  however,  in  the  paper  upon  the  lists  of  Babylonian 
kings,  of  which  the  substance  has  already  been  given  in  the 
**  Proceedings." 
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The  words  used  in  part  of  the  mscription  referring  to 
the  gifts  of  yestmentfl  by  the  king  being  most  interesting, 
it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  eironeous  renderings  of  these 
passages  having  been  published,  to  reproduce  here  the  whole 
passage.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Column  V.  (Reverse). 


39.  fET<T*l>nr3 

40.  v^+^y^Hf-yjiy 

41.  <r-Ef-Hf-^^£AcTtAtT 

42.  CT  ^  ^^  <^U  "Mf 

43.  laf  "g^j  js^T 

45.  m  i-^  -IT  m 

46.  lET  >^  ^  •TJL 

47.  UL  J^  Hf-  21 


48.  lit  :s^  n  m 

49.  ^  "^y  :sT  Br- 

52.  iet  ^^  •flrjL  4- ^^ 

53.  ^  tT*  ^  <  ^ 

54.  m  a  m  4-  m 

55.  ^K*Tm^^ 

Column  VI. 


4.  BUi^'t<^  ^  £gT 
6.  >^f5:T? 


1.  Bl  ©  *T  ¥  ^  IeT 

2.  B}-'^^H^% 

"All  the  bright-coloured  vestments  of  Samas,  Aa,  and 
Bunene  (for)  service  (and)  worship ;  the  vestment  of  the 
service  of  the  house,  the  vestment  of  glory,  the  vestment  of 
joy,  the  curtain,  taban^u,  cloth,  purple  cloth,  the  vestment 
of  the  service  of  the  palace  and  the  place  of  worship.  For 
the  7th  of  Nisan  the  vestment  of  glor^'-,  for  the  lOtli  of  lyyar 
the  vestment  of  glory,  for  the  3rd  of  EhU  the  vestment  of  the 
service  of  the  house,  for  the  7th  of  Tisri  the  vestment  of  the 
service  of  the  house,  for  the  15th  of  Marcheswan  the  vestment 
of  glory,  and  for  the  15th  of  Adar  the  vestment  of  the  service 
of  the  house — altogether  \l  bright-coloured  vestments  of 
kalmuL,  the  gift  of  the  king."  Many  of  the  most  diflScult  words 
in  this  text  become  easy  on  referring  to  pL  34  of  the  2ud 

Vol.  of  the  W.A.L     ]^  is  the  ordinary  ideograph  for  it^/jw, 
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"cloth,"  fubatuy  "cloak,"  "vestment."  The  usual  meaning  of 
the  character  ^y>-^y  is  damkuy  "  lucky,"  "  fortunate,"  but, 
upon  the  above-named  page  we  find  (line  65)  the  characters 
^y>-  ^^  •"Of  Tt  (^^  ^^  pronounced  kur  m)  explained  by  the 
Assyrifin  na^rdptum,  a  Niphal  form  from  the  Assyrian  root 
fardpuy  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  well  explained  by 
Dr.  Lotz  in  his  "  Inschriften  Tiglathpileser's  I,"  as  "  to  colour.' 
Nafraptu  means,  therefore,  "of  a  bright  colour,"  and  the 
meaning  "  lucky "  of  the  Akkadian  sign  ^T^J  (in  Baby- 
lonian ^Y>^|[)  is  also  made  quite  clear.  The  original 
signification  of  the  character  was,  most  likely,  "bright- 
coloured,"  and  from  this  idea  of  a  bright,  pleasant  colour 
came  that  of  "happiness,"  "fortune,"  "luck."  Si  fj  ^ 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  word  kdluy  "  all,"  with  the 
adverbial  ending  ^  =  Assyrian  kdlii.  ^J  fET  is  the  usual 
ideograph  for  tukultUy  "service"  (also  kakkuy  "weapon"). 
^r^i[  is  also  a  character  meaning  "  service,"  in  Ass.  dbuttu  = 

dbudtuL,  from  the  root  ^^y.  ^  >fM  -^«-  ^^*^T  ^^^^^ 
seems  to  be  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Akkadian  sir  (a  value 
of  55>^)  "  brightness,"  "  glory,"  which  will  be  found  on  the 
above-mentioned  plate  (1.  53),  explained  by  §iriptum  sa  . . . 
"  bright  colour  of  .... "  Other  values  of  ^^>-,  pronoimced 
sir  or  ^V,  are  kakasiga^  "brightness,"  and  namdru,  "to  be 
bright."  J>^yy  >-^y  ^^B  Hullatu,  "joy,"  is  a  Semiticised 
form  of  the  Akk.  ^ulla^  the  pure  Assyrian  word  being  ^idutu. 
Nibifyi  seems,  from  a  parallel  passage,  to  mean  something 
that  is  suspended — a  curtain  or  drapery.  The  next  two 
lines  are  too  difficult  to  explain.  "^J  ^^  Ulit,  is  the  const, 
case  of  teltu  (from  Ulu)^  evidently  a  synonym  of  titpku.  Both 
Ultu  and  tupku  translate  the  Akkadian  ^^^  vb,     Karibt,  from 

the  root  I'^p,  "  to  approach,"  "  worship,"  "  be  gracious."  The 
meaning  of  the  word  kalmu  is  unknown. 

The  above  translation  is  given  with  some  reserve,  as  many 
of  the  words  are  most  unusual,  and  the  sense,  therefore,  not 
easy  to  determine. 
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B»ad  ea  Marek,  1888. 

SmOE  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  before  yon, 
about  mj  discoveries  in  Assyria  in  1854  and  in  1878, 1  have 
been  out  twice  to  Mesopotamia  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  conducted  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  the  national  archsaological  researches  in  Assyria, 
Babylonie^  and  Armenia.  But  as  I  was  more  successful  in 
the  last  two  expeditions  to  Babylonia,  I  gave  more  attention 
to  our  works  in  the  last  named  tract  of  country  than  to  those 
in  other  localities. 

Doubtless  most  of  you  have  heard  of  my  fortunate 
discovery  of  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  is  identified  with  the 
Sepharvaim  of  the  Bible ;  but  as  some  of  you  may  not 
have  heard  it,  I  will  relate  it  as  a  cmious  illustration  of  the 
way  ancient  cities  are  found.  Whenever  I  proceed  on 
any  archeeological  mission,  my  first  endeavour  is  directed  to 
finding  new  unexplored  sites,  as  I  feel  that  our  old  haimts 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  are  quite  secure  under  competent 
overseers,  which  can  be  well  managed  imder  my  supervision 
and  control  when  I  am  away  from  the  place.  I  generally 
visit  the  different  explorations  at  varied  intervals,  to  see  that 
everything  is  going  on  properly,  and  when  the  excavations 
are  found  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily,  I  proceed  to  other 
localities  to  try  new  spots  which  indicate  an  ancient 
habitation. 

The  year  before  last,  while  on  my  way  to  Babylon  from 
Baghdad,  I  happened  to  be  spending  a  night  at  an  Arab's 
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house  in  a  village  called  Mahmoodia,  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Baghdad,  where  I  generally  halted  on 
the  route  to  Babylon.  As  my  host  knew  what  I  was 
searching  for,  especially  as  I  had  a  number  of  workmen 
digging  in  the  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  he  had  seen  some 
objects  on  which  cuneiform  characters  were  inscribed,  he 
told  me  that  when  he  was  escorting  a  wedding  party  north- 
ward, he  had  picked  up  a  piece  of  an  inscribed  brick  at  a 
place  called  Dair,  which  he  brought  to  show  me.  1  saw  that 
the  writing  was  like  that  generally  foxmd  in  Babylonia  on 
bricks  upon  which  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  inscribed. 
I  lost  no  time  in  accompanying  him  to  the  spot  to  find  out 
if  there  were  sufficient  signs  of  an  old  city  to  warrant  an 
excavation  being  commenced.  The  place  was  not  more 
than  six  miles  from  the  village  of  Mahmoodia ;  but  as  the 
Euphrates  had  at  that  time  inundated  all  the  fields  between 
it  and  Dair,  so  preventing  us  &om  going  direct,  we  had  to 
go  a  roundabout  way — ^which  turned  out  very  fortunate,— 
for  when  we  arrived  within  four  miles  of  the  place,  we  passed 
an  extensive  mound  surrounded  with  a  high  earth  wall, 
indicating  an  old  Babylonian  city.  I  thought  at  first  that  this 
was  the  ruin  to  which  my  Arab  friend  was  leading  me,  but 
was  soon  undeceived  by  his  pointing  out  another  to  me, 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  us,  with  its  high  wall  looming  in 
the  distance.  The  place,  I  was  told,  was  called  Aboo-habba^ 
which  means  either  the  father  of  a  promontory  or  of  a  kiss ; 
and  as  I  could  see  ample  indications  of  an  old  Babylonian 
city^  I  dismounted,  made  a  good  examination  of  the  mound, 
and  found  to  my  great  delight  a  large  number  of  broken 
inscribed  bricks  scattered  all  over  the  place.  Had  there 
been  any  workmen  with  me,  I  should  have  placed,  then  and 
there,  three  or  four  gangs  in  the  diflFerent  parts  where  it 
seemed  likely  ancient  remains  would  be  found.  We  then 
went  on  to  Dair;  but  though  I  found  I  was  not  deceived 
by  my  guide,  yet  after  seeing  Aboo-habba,  this  ancient  ruin 
of  Dair  seemed  quite  unimportant  in  comparison,  as  the 
sequel  will  show.  The  difficulty  was  the  finding  of  workmen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  place  asked  more 
exorbitant  wages  than  I  could  possibly  allow — ^not  that  I 
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could  not  afford  to  employ  a  few  workmen  on  a  high  scale 
of  pay,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  to  a  certain  standard  for 
fear  of  dissatisfaction  in  other  quarters.     When  such  diflir 
culties  arose,  I  generally  brought  the  required  number  of 
workmen  from  other  diggings,  by  giving  them  an  extra 
allowance  for  what  wa^a  called  ''special  service.^     These 
men  did  not  only  work  for  the  time  being,  but  showed 
new  hands  how  the  work  wa^a  to  be  carried  on.    In  most 
instances  the   old  hands  served  as  superior   workmen   or 
diggers,  receiving  according  to  rule  better  pay.     When- 
ever a  new  place  is  opened,  I  am  invariably  asked  more 
than  double  the  pay  that  I  am  able  or  willing  to  allow,  as 
the  Arabs  have  an  absurd  idea  that  the  English  are  made 
of  money,  and  have  the  art  of  turning  dust  into  gold  I 
In  this  instance  I  brought  two  gangs  of  workmen  from 
Babylon,  headed  by  an  Arab  overseer^  and  as  I  had  first  to 
try  two  mounds  situated  on  the  high  road  to  Karbela  (the 
sacred  place  of  the  Shea  Moslems),  and  within  half-a-mile  of 
the  village  of  Mahmoodia,  we  were  able  to  induce  some  of 
the  poor  wayfarers  to  accept  service  under  us.    The  bait  was 
tried  with  effect  in  the  following  manner.     Thousands  of 
Moslem  devotees,  especially  the  Shea  sect,  visit  the  shrine  of 
Hosain  at  Karbela  the  whole  year  round,  and  as  some  of  the 
pilgrims  are  very  poor,  large  numbers  of  them  subsist  by 
begguig.     Some  of  these  visited  the  excavations  on  their 
way,  and  as  a  great  number  of  them  were  almost  starving, 
I  told  the  head  overseer,  who  was  a  Seyid,  or  descendant  of 
the  Prophet,  to  offer  them  food  and  money  on  condition  they 
assisted  in  the  digging.     Many  of  them  who  were  Kurds 
accepted  the  offer  with  thankfulness,  and  before  many  days 
were  over  I  had  a  good  number  in  my  employ.    No  sooner 
did  the   neighbouring  Arabs  see  that  I  was  able  easily  to 
obtain  the  workmen  required,  than  they  consented  to  work 
at  the  rate   I  first  offered  them,   and  soon  after  I  could 
employ  as  many  workmen  as  were  requu'ed  for  less  than  half 
the  amount  they  demanded  when  I  first  went  to  the  place. 

As  the  site  of  Aboo-habba  seemed  to  me  a  most  promising 
one  for  extensive  operations,  I  moved  my  head-quarters 
thither  to  superintend  the  works  in  person.    At  the  mound 
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itself  there  were  no  Arabs  residing,  but  within  a  mile  of  the 
place  there  is  a  mausoleum  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  Seyid  Abdallah,  and  near  which  the  guardian 
of  the  shrine  and  his  near  relations  dwelt.  I  had  my  camp 
pitched  near  his,  and  to  make  him  interested  in  our  work 
I  appointed  him  an  overseer,  and  offered  his  brothers  and 
connections  good  berths,  which  they  accepted  most  willingly. 

It  was  agreed  afterwards  that  I  should  build  rooms  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mosque  for  the  overseers  and  antiquities,  and 
I  was  even  allowed  to  occupy  a  room  adjoining  the  shrine 
for  storing  the  plant  of  the  diggings,  and  any  objects  which 
could  not  be  packed  up  at  once. 

No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  hundreds  of  the  neigh«« 
bouring  Arabs  began  to  apply  for  work,  and,  according  to 
my  usual  practice,  I  employed  some  fropi  each  tribe.  As 
Dair  was  also  far  away  from  an  inhabited  place,  I  had  to  send 
workmen  to  dig  there  from  Seyid  Abdallah,  but  had  soon 
to  give  that  up,  as  I  found  scarcely  any  good  sign  of  ancient 
remains  to  warrant  the  work  being  carried  on  in  that  locaHty. 
At  Aboo-habba,  however,  I  was  rewarded,  after  three  days* 
trial,  by  one  of  the  gangs  coming  upon  the  wall  of  a 
chamber,  on  examining  which  I  could  see  it  belonged  to  the 
old  Babylonian  style  of  building.  This  success  encouraged 
me  to  prosecute  the  research  with  uninterrupted  perseverance, 
and  before  many  days  were  over  we  came  upon  other  buildings 
in  different  parts  of  the  moimd,  but  with  the  exception  of 
some  dilapidated  inscribed  unbaked  clay  tablets,  glass  bottles, 
and  other  small  objects,  nothing  was  found  of  any  historical 
value.  This  did  not  discourage  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
made  me  work  with  redoubled  energy,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards we  came  upon  a  chamber  paved  with  asphalt,  which 
proved  to  contain  the  history  of  the  new  city  I  had  discovered. 
Heretofore  all  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  structures  were  found 
to  be  paved  generally  either  with  stone  or  brick,  consequently 
this  novel  discovery  led  me  to  have  the  asphalt  broken  into 
an4  examined.  On  doing  so  we  found,  buried  in  a  comer  of 
the  chamber,  about  three  feet  below  the  surface,  an  inscribed 
earthenware  coffer,  inside  which  was  deposited  a  stone 
tablet  covered  with  an  inscription,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
Vol.  VIII.  12 
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represented  some  deity  wbiob  has  ainoe  been  identifted  bj 
Assyrian  scholars  with  the  sun-god;  also  two  figures  abovep 
holding  an  emblem  of  the  son  before  him,  and  two  prieata 
leading  a  yonth,  eyidently  a  prinoe»  to  present  to  hiin.  With 
this  tablet  I  found  two  perfect  terraKsotta  inscribed  cjlinden^ 
covered  minutely  with  an  ixuKviption :  but  as  Mr.  Pinches  has 
already  given  you  an  account  of  them,  and  as  I  cannot  boast 
of  knowing  anything  of  cuneiform  writing,  I  must  confine 
myself  to  an  account  of  my  several  discoveries.  In  the  same 
casket  was  found  two  burnt-clay  moulds  representing  the 
impress  of  the  aforementioned  bas-relief,  which  looked  as  if 
they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  in  metal  a  number 
of  tibese  mystic  designs  for  either  breastplates  or  religious  use. 
I  have  been  puzzled  to  determine  why  these  relics  were 
buried  in  asphalt  pavement,  because,  if  those  who  hid  them 
there  wished  to  preserve  them  firom  destruction  ftom,  the 
enemy,  they  could  not  have  placed  them  in  a  more  conspicuous 
place ;  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  Assyrian 
paving  could  not  help  noticing  the  difference.  This  discovery 
at  the  outset  was  most  fortunate,  as  it  proved  to  us  the 
exact  site  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Sippara.  Different 
savants  and  historians  supposed  it  to  be  in  other  parts  of 
Babylonia,  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  but 
now  we  are  certain  of  the  exact  spot  being  on  the  great 
historical  canal  of  Babylonia,  called  NcJir-malka,  or  the  royal 
river,  about  six  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  but  its  source  about 
twenty  miles  westward.  This  canal  was  the  wonder  of  the 
age  when  the  Babylonian  kingdom  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  as  it  must  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  ia  length,  and  bridged  over  in  many  places.  Xenophon 
tells  us  that  the  Greeks  had  to  cross  it  on  bridges  made  of 
palm-trees  when  they  were  retreating  northwards  after  the 
death  of  Cyrus.  It  ran  from  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Aboo- 
habba,  when  it  divides ;  the  main  body  passes  Dair,  and  runs 
in  an  easterly  direction  as  far  as  Shat-el-hai,  passing  within  a 
few  miles  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesephon;  the  other  part  takes 
a  more  southerly  direction  nearer  the  Euphrates,  passing 
through  endless  cities,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Cuthah, 
known  by  the  Arabs  as  Tel-Ibraheem.    The  remains  of  the 
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former  are  now  called  Yosephifit,  and  the  latter  Habl-Ibraheem. 
Both  these  canals  are  crossed  by  wayfarera  who  travel  between 
Baghdad  and  Hillah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  and  between 
the  former  place  and  Musayib,  on  the  way  to  Earbela. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  examine  this  canal  all  the  way 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  because  a  traveller 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  remains  of  its  former 
grandeur,  when  it  must  have  irrigated  hundreds  of  miles  of 
alluvial  soil. 

On  all  sides  are  found  remains  of  innumerable  small 
watercoinrses  which  were  .fed  by  these  two  grand  canals; 
and  at  different  intervals  remains  of  prodigious  basins  are 
seen,  in  which  a  smplus  supply  must  have  been  kept  for 
any  emergency,  when  the  water  in  the  Euphrates  falls  low, 
especially  in  summer.  It  is  said  that  there  were  two  Sipparas 
in  Babylonia,  the  one  which  I  discovered  was  for  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  and  the  other  for  the  worship  of  the  moon. 
They  were  represented  as  being  situated  on  either  side  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  as  my  Sippara  is  not  on  the  bank  of 
that  river,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  important  ruin  on  its 
western  side,  I  consider  that  Nahr-malka  was  meant  by  the 
word  "  Nahr,"  ^  as  it  divides  Aboo-habba  from  Dair,  which  I 
beUeve  to  be  the  site  of  the  Sippara  of  the  moon-god. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  we  discovered  off  and  on, 
especially  in  one  room,  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
inscribed  clay  tablets;  but  unfortimately  they  were  not 
baked,  as  they  generally  are  found  in  Assyriet,  and  the  clay 
of  which  they  were  made  was  so  coarse  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  exposed  to  the  air  they  crumbled  to  pieces.  We  found 
that  the  only  way  to  preserve  them  was  to  have  them  baked, 
which  we  did  with  success.  Fortunately,  the  most  important 
documents  were  inscribed  on  terra-cotta  cylindei'S,  of  which 
were  found  a  great  number  of  different  sizes  and  shapea» 
Mr.  Pinch^e  *hM  already  given  an  accoimt  of  one  of  them 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Nabonidus;  and  I  hope,  as  soon  as 
he  can  find  time,  he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  studies. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  of  Aboo-habba  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  in  Babylonia  or  Nineveh ;  and  from 

*  Nahr  meuiB  in  Semitio  languagee  both  riyer  and  oanaL 
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all  I  could  make  out,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sippara  of  the  sun- 
god  was  divided  into  two  distinct  buildings,  one  for  religious 
purposes,  and  the  other  as  a  place  of  habitation  for  priests  and 
royalty.  Each  block  of  building  was  surrounded  by  a  breast- 
work, faced  in  some  places  with  kiln-burnt  bricks  to  make 
the  building  more  secura  Both  the  temple  and  its  environs 
must  have  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  peoples,  because 
the  height  of  the  original  rooms  was  twenty-five  feet,  but  the 
later  occupants  of  the  place  seem  to  have  had  the  rooms 
filled  up  with  dSbris  as  &r  as  the  middle,  and  then  had  them 
paved,  making  it  appear  as  if  the  latter  was  the  original 
height.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  foxmd  the  room  in 
which  was  discovered  the  asphalt  pavement. 

In  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  were  found  the  records 
of  the  temple,  we  came  upon  a  solid  platform  built  most 
securely  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  and  bitumen.  It  was  twenty 
feet  square  by  twenty-five  feet  high,  facing  the  entrance  of 
the  room  which  was  asphalted.  T  had  the  platform  partially 
broken  into  and  examined,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
ancient  record  buried  in  it,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
object  of  interest  found.  It  was  so  diflScult  to  break,  that 
the  different  workmen  had  to  take  the  task  by  turns,  and 
the  labour  was  so  great  that  we  were  not  able  to  make  a 
thorough  search.  I  still  think  that  if  that  huge  platform  or 
altar  were  thoroughly  examined,  there  would  be  found  in  it 
some  historical  record. 

The  mound  on  which  the  buildings  of  Aboo-habba  are 
erected  is  about  1,300  in  length  by  400  feet  in  width,  con- 
taining, according  to  my  reckoning,  at  least  300  chambers 
and  halls.  Of  these  I  have  only  been  able  to  excavate  about 
130,  as  our  explorations  have  been  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
Turkish  Government  refusing  to  grant  us  another  firman  for 
the  continuation  of  our  researches  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  excavations  were  carried 
on  at  Sippara  without  much  trouble  and  annoyance:  on  the  con- 
trary, I  was  threatened  on  three  different  occasions  by  the  part 
owners  of  the  mound  with  pains  and  penalties  if  I  did  not 
stop  the  work.  When  I  first  began,  I  was  very  nearly  stopped 
by  an  official  from  carrying  on  the  necessary  operations,  on 
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the  plea  that  I  had  no  business  to  dig  in  a  place  which  belonged 
to  the  crown ;    and   when  the  finding   of  the   coflFer  was 
reported  in  the  local  Arabic  paper  of  Baghdad,  where  it  was 
mentioned  that  I  had  unearthed  most  unique   antiquities, 
**  more  precious  than  gems,"  I  was  called  upon  by  a  Moslem 
family  at  Baghdad  to  restore  to  them  what  I  had  discovered 
in  their  land;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  me  with 
an  action  if  I  did  not  satisfy  them.     I  learned  afterwards 
that  an  European  who  dealt  in  antiquities  at  Baghdad  had 
upbraided  them  for  their  stupidity  in  allowing  the  English 
to  carry  away  valuable  antiquities  from  their  domain,  and 
with  which    he  assured  them  they  could    enrich    them- 
selves for  ever.      This   family  had  done  good  service  to 
the  local  Baghdad  government  in  days  gone  by,  and  the 
Governor  General  at  that  time  had  presented  them  with  half 
the  produce  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Mahmoodia  district  in 
which  the  mound  of  Aboo-habba  was  situated.    It  was  a 
known  fact  that  though  this  favoured  family  had  been  holding 
half  of  the  land  in  fee-simple  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  they  had  not  been  able  to  cultivate  one-eighth  of 
it  on  account  of  the  expense  of  irrigation ;  and  as  for  the 
mound  of  Aboo-habba,  it  was  Uterally  impossible  to  bring 
it  under  cultivation,  as  it  was  about  forty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mahmoodia  canal.     However,  they  were  right 
in  saying  that  it  was  not  in  my  province  to  tell  them  what 
they  were  to  do  with  it,  because  if  they  chose  they  might 
build  a  village  on  it ;  and  on  this  account  I  had  to  come  to 
terms  with  them,  to  enable  me  to  go  on  with  the  researches 
without  the   unpleasantness  of  going  to   law,   as   I  knew 
that  the  authorities  would  back  them  up  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  our  work  altogether.     Fortunately  they  were  very 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  my  Baghdad  friends,  who 
dissuaded  them  from  appealing  to  the  authorities, and  managed 
to  settle  the  matter  between  us  amicably.      Afterwards  1 
heard  that  the  present   Sultan  had  purchased  with  other 
waste  lands  in  Babylonia,  the  remaining  half-share  of  the 
Mahmoodia  crown  land;  the  consequence  was,  that  I  was 
soon  made  to  imderstand  that  my  firman  only  permitted  me 
to  excavate  in  lands  where  I  had  satisfied  the  proprieton* 
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and  on  thia  ground  the  imperial  oommianonerB  began  to  imjuine 
Irjr  what  right  digging  was  carried  on  at  Aboo-habba  wiUioiit 
their  epeoial  pemuBrion,  and  they  oonsolted  how  Hibj  mi^it 
Bnccegsfully'  iitop  the  work.  At  last  one  night  I  was  awoka, 
after  I  bad  gone  to  bed,  by  tiie  firrival  of  a  large  munbeor  oi 
horBemen  in  oar  camp,  headed  by  the  agent  of  the  Imperial 
land  property  of  Mahmoodia,  bainging  me  a  letter  to  read, 
which  he  had  received  &om  tiie  Ro^  Conmiiflnonera,  wherein 
it  wfUB  aaked  by  what  aathority  I  was  diggingat  Aboo-babba, 
and  who  gave  me  that  authority.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  not  to  allow  any  one  to  dig  in  royal  lands  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Boyal  CommissionerB ;  but  fortmiately 
there  was  no  mention  made,  that  the  ezca-vations  should  be 
stopped  altogether  at  Aboo-habba.  The  bnperial  agent* 
however,  be^ed  me  to  try  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Royal  Commissionen^  in  order  that  he  might  not  get  into 
trouble  himself.  On  this  account  I  had  to  write  to  the 
UovemoT  Qeneral  about  tike  matter,  as  the  firman  was 
addreBBed  to  him ;  and  besdeB,  I  had  been  recommended  l^ 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  his  good  offices.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  referred  me  to  the 
Boyal  CommiBsionera  for  settlement,  which,  he  said,  could 
only  be  done  by  my  satisfying  them.  How  I  waa  to  do  this 
was  the  difficulty,  because  satisfying  a  needy  landlord  with  a 
few  piastres  was  one  thing,  and  satisfying  a  royal  dignitary 
was  another;  and  whether  it  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  I 
was  not  enlightened  on  the  subject,  and  went  on  digging 
for  nearly  two  months  afterwards,  until  our  explorations  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  came  to  a  staad-etill  on  account  of  the 
term  of  the  last  firman  having  expired.  The  CommissioDerB 
could  not  meet  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  sicknees 
amongst  their  members,  and  when  they  ultimately  did  so, 
thay  found  it  was  no  use  re-opening  a  delicate  subject,  when 
they  were  certain  that  all  our  operations  would  die  a  natural 
death  by  the  expiration  of  the  permit ;  hence  I  was  left  in  peace, 
until  I  closed  our  different  operations  at  the  end  of  July  last. 
I  believe  when  Cyrus  the  younger  marched  through 
Hahmoodia  with  the  Grecian  auxiliaries,  about  four  hundred 
yean  before  the  Christian  era,  to  combat  his  brother,  the  great 
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Eang  Artaxerxes,  Sippara  could  not  have  been  in  existence, 
because  Xenophon  does  not  make  any  mention  of  it  in  his 
Anabasis.  It  is  very  unHkely  that  such  an  important  city 
could  have  been  imnoticed,  especially  as  the  troops  must  have 
passed  through  it,  or  very  near  it,  both  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  Conflicting  opinions  are  given  by 
different  travellers  as  to  the  supposed  site  of  that  battle-field, 
where  the  ambitious  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius  U,  met  with 
his  death.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  travellers 
visiting  the  part  of  Babylonia  that  lies  between  the  town  of 
Musayib  and  Abod-habba,  could  ever  doubt  the  site  on  which 
that  memorable  engagement  took  place.  Xenophon  relates* 
that  **  when  the  Greeks  saw  their  enemies  close  at  hand,  and 
drawn  up  for  fight,  they  again  sang  the  psBan,  and  ^advanced 
upon  them  with  much  greater  spirit  than  before.  The 
barbarians  [that  is  to  say  the  royalists],  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  await  their  onset,  but  fied  sooner  than  at  first,  and 
the  Greeks  pursued  them  as  far  as  a  certain  village,  where 
they  halted ;  for  above  the  village  was  a  hill,  upon  which 
the  king's  troops  had  checked  their  flight,  and  though  there 
were  no  longer  any  infantry  there,  the  height  was  filled  with 
cavalry,  so  that  the  Greeks  could  not  tell  what  was  doing. 
They  said  that  they  saw  the  royal  standard,  a  golden  eagle 
upon  a  spear,  with  expanded  wings." 

This  site  has  been  disputed,  because  "a  hill"  is  men- 
tioned in  it ;  and  some  commentators  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  because  there  are  no  natural  hills  in  the  plains 
of  Babylonia,  Xenophon  must  have  meant  one  of  those 
numerous  artificial  mounds  which  aboimd  in  Southern  Meso- 
potamia. I  am  still  more  surprised  at  finding  the  following 
opinion  given  by  the  well-known  geographer  Mr.  William  F. 
Ainsworth,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon 
on  this  part  of  Babylonia.*  He  says,  "the  night  of  the 
battle,  the  Greeks  pursued  the  Persians  as  far  as  a  certain 
village,  where  they  halted ;  for  above  the  village  was  a  hill, 
upon  which  the  king's  troops  had  checked  their  flight. 
The  hill  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 

>  AnsbasiB,  B.  I,  ch.  10  to  12 
'  Bohn's  edition,  p.  206. 
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all  I  conld  make  out,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sippara  of  the  sun* 
god  was  divided  into  two  distinct  buildings,  one  for  religious 
purposes,  and  the  other  as  a  place  of  habitation  for  priests  and 
royalty.  Each  block  of  building  was  surrounded  by  a  breast- 
work, faced  in  some  places  wi&  kiln-burnt  bricks  to  make 
the  building  more  secure.  Both  the  temple  and  its  environs 
must  have  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  peoples,  because 
the  height  of  the  original  rooms  was  twenty-five  feet,  but  the 
later  occupants  of  tiie  place  seem  to  have  had  the  rooms 
filled  up  with  dSbris  as  &r  as  the  middle,  and  then  had  them 
paved,  making  it  appear  as  if  the  latter  was  the  original 
height.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  foimd  the  room  in 
which  was  discovered  the  asphalt  pavement. 

In  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  were  found  the  records 
of  the  temple,  we  came  upon  a  solid  platform  built  most 
securely  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  and  bitumen.  It  was  twenty 
feet  square  by  twenty-five  feet  high,  facing  the  entrance  of 
the  room  which  was  asphalted.  I  had  the  platform  partially 
broken  into  and  examined,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
ancient  record  buried  in  it,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
object  of  interest  found.  It  was  so  difficult  to  break,  that 
the  different  workmen  had  to  take  the  task  by  turns,  and 
the  labour  was  so  great  that  we  were  not  able  to  make  a 
thorough  search.  I  still  think  that  if  that  huge  platform  or 
altar  were  thoroughly  examined,  there  would  be  found  in  it 
some  historical  record. 

The  mound  on  which  the  buildings  of  Aboo-habba  are 
erected  is  about  1,300  in  length  by  400  feet  in  width,  con- 
taining, according  to  my  reckoning,  at  least  300  chambers 
and  halls.  Of  these  I  have  only  been  able  to  excavate  about 
130,  as  our  explorations  have  been  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
Turkish  Government  refusing  to  grant  us  another  firman  for 
the  continuation  of  our  researches  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  excavations  were  carried 
on  at  Sippara  without  much  trouble  and  annoyance :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  was  threatened  on  three  different  occasions  by  the  part 
owners  of  the  mound  with  pains  and  penalties  if  I  did  not 
stop  the  work.  When  I  first  began,  I  was  very  nearly  stopped 
by  an  official  from  carrying  on  the  necessary  operations,  on 
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the  plea  that  I  had  no  business  to  dig  in  a  place  which  belonged 
to  the  crown;  and  when  the  finding  of  the  coflFer  was 
reported  in  the  local  Arabic  paper  of  Baghdad,  where  it  was 
mentioned  that  I  had  unearthed  most  unique  antiquities, 
**  more  precious  than  gems,"  I  was  called  upon  by  a  Moslem 
family  at  Baghdad  to  restore  to  them  what  I  had  discovered 
in  their  land;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  me  with 
an  action  if  I  did  not  satisfy  them,  I  learned  afterwards 
that  an  European  who  dealt  in  antiquities  at  Baghdad  had 
upbraided  them  for  their  stupidity  in  allowing  the  English 
to  carry  away  valuable  antiquities  from  their  domain,  and 
with  which  he  assured  them  they  could  enrich  them- 
selves for  ever.  This  family  had  done  good  service  to 
the  local  Baghdad  government  in  days  gone  by,  and  the 
Governor  General  at  that  time  had  presented  them  with  half 
the  produce  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Mahmoodia  district  in 
which  the  mound  of  Aboo-habba  was  situated.  It  was  a 
known  fact  that  though  this  favoured  family  had  been  holding 
half  of  the  land  in  fee-simple  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  they  had  not  been  able  to  cultivate  one-eighth  of 
it  on  accoimt  of  the  expense  of  irrigation ;  and  as  for  the 
mound  of  Aboo-habba,  it  was  Uterally  impossible  to  bring 
it  under  cultivation,  as  it  was  about  forty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mahmoodia  canal.  However,  they  were  right 
in  saying  that  it  was  not  in  my  province  to  tell  them  what 
they  were  to  do  with  it,  because  if  they  chose  they  might 
build  a  village  on  it ;  and  on  this  account  I  had  to  come  to 
terms  with  them,  to  enable  me  to  go  on  with  the  researches 
without  the  impleasantness  of  going  to  law,  as  I  knew 
that  the  authorities  would  back  them  up  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  our  work  altogether.  Fortunately  they  were  very 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  my  Baghdad  friends,  who 
dissuaded  them  from  appealing  to  the  authorities, and  managed 
to  settle  the  matter  between  us  amicably.  Afterwards  1 
heard  that  the  present  Sultan  had  purchased  with  other 
waste  lands  in  Babylonia,  the  remaining  half-sliare  of  the 
Mahmoodia  crown  land;  the  consequence  was,  that  I  was 
soon  made  to  understand  that  my  firman  only  permitted  me 
to  excavate  in  lands  where  I  had  satisfied  the  proprietors ; 
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for  two  years  to  go  and  examine  this  mound,  but  the 
difficulties  were  the  want  of  water  and  finding  workmen  to 
venture  so  far  away  from  any  inhabited  place.  I  at  last 
managed  to  induce  some  of  the  Babylonian  and  Birs  Nimroud 
l^orkmen  to  accompany  me  thither  for  three  or  four  weeks; 
ftnd  most  fortunately  when  the  time  came  that  I  could  go 
tJiere  to  superintend  the  work  in  person,  the  Tigris  rose 
unusually  high,  and  inundated  the  coimtry  to  within  half-a- 
mile  of  the  mound,  which  enabled  us  to  have  a  regular 
supply  of  water  as  long  as  we  were  working  there.  I  of 
course  did  not  care  to  drink  that  water,  as  it  looked  any- 
thing but  tempting,  so  once  a  week  sent  and  got  some  water 
for  myself  from  the  Mahaweel-^Euphrates  canal,  about  six 
miles  to  the  south-west.  I  found  an  old  well  there  which 
had  been  filled  up  with  sand,  and  as  its  water  might  possibly 
prove  of  use  in  case  I  wished  to  prolong  our  stay  there, 
I  had  it  cleared  out:  but  it  proved  to  be  somewhat 
brackish ;  we  were,  however,  able  to  use  it  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes.  I  managed  to  induce  some  of  my  work- 
men to  take  their  families  with  them ;  and  as  soon  as  wo 
reached  Tel-Ibraheem,  I  had  the  tumbled-down  sanctum  of 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful  swept  out  and  repaired,  and  it 
afterwards  served  as  shelter  for  the  bachelor  workmen  on 
cold  nights.  We  were  very  much  tried  while  we  were  there 
by  the  constant  sand  storms  that  blew  in  the  day  time.  On 
several  occasions  the  dust  was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  see 
the  tents  of  my  followers,  nor  dared  to  go  out  of  my  tent ; 
and  once  the  atmosphere  was  so  thick  with  it  that  our  water- 
caniers  lost  their  way,  and  could  not  find  the  mound  until 
the  storm  subsided,  I  had  for  hours  to  sit  still  with  my  eyes 
closed,  without  attempting  to  do  anything,  much  less  to  open 
my  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking,  as  I  should 
have  been  choked  with  sand.  In  the  several  excavations  I 
found  very  little  of  ancient  relics  to  warrant  me  to  remain 
longer  than  a  month,  during  which  time  we  discovered  a  few 
clay  tablets  inscribed  with  cuneiform  and  bowls  with  Hebrew 
and  Syro-Chaldean  characters.  In  one  part  of  the  moimd, 
after  having  penetrated  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
we  came  upon  an  ancient  edifice,  the  walls  of  which  seemed 
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08  'if  they  had  been  built  a  ahoit  time  ago.  Ab  we  had  to  dig 
in  some  places  about  thirty  ieet  before  we  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chamben,  I  was  obliged,  for  tiie  sake  Of  aaviiig  Hmt 
and  expense,  to  work  by  trnmelling.  From  the  natore  t^  tiw 
soil  found  in  these  chamben,  it  seemed  to  me  that  thi* 
struoture  was  nerer  inhabited,  but  the  owner,  whoever  h6 
may  have  been,  must  have  abandoned  it  before  it  waa  roofed, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  filled  in  after  it  waa  built.  lliiB  motmd  ii 
abont  two  miles  in  circumference,  €ind  about  sixty  feet  high; 
and  although  I  had  no  less  than  twenty  tonnels  and  feemohe* 
opened  in  it,  there  were  no  signB  disooTered  in  it  to  show  me 
that  it  belonged  to  the  eariy  Babylonian  period.  It  is  tme 
that  we  fomid  some  kiln-biitnt  bricks  Hke  those  usually 
found  at  Balr^lonia  with  the  name  of  KFebnohadnezEar  on 
them,  yet  I  do  not  think  iSaa  place  was  of  mndi  importance 
at  the  time  of  that  monarch.  I  have  no  doubt,  Howerer,  that 
iu  later  days  it  must  have  been  a  very  flouriahing  place, 
because  umniatakable  remains  extend  for  miles  around,  which 
indicate  that  the  city  and  its  surroimdings  were  thickly  in- 
habited. Had  my  firman  been  renewed,  and  if  I  could  have 
afforded  to  spend  a  himdred  pounds  upon  making  another 
trial  in  the  same  mound,  I  should  certainly  have  attempted 
anol^er  expedition  to  it,  though  I  might  have  been  buried  in 
the  sand  again  I 

After  this  I  tried  other  mounds  between  Tel-Ibraheem  and 
Babylon,  but  without  any  success,  except  at  a  small  mound 
called  Elgai-ainee,  where  we  found  some  inscribed  clay  tablets. 
The  last  mentiooed  mound,  which  is  about  five  miles  to  the 
N.N.W.  of  Babylon,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Uahaweel  canal,  must  have  been  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  great  city.  In  that  part  of  Babylon  called 
Imjaileeba  we  have  always  been  finding  records  of  the  past ; 
but  the  more  I  dig  there,  the  more  puzzled  I  am  what  to 
make  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  rooms  I 
discovered  on  the  borders  of  what  was  once  a  grand  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  where  Belshazzar  was  supposed 
to  have  lost  his  life  when  the  capital  of  Chaldea  was 
captured  by  Cyrus,  I  could  £nd  no  regular  structure  to  enable 
me  to  identify  any  part  of  the  different  buildings  which  must 
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have  existed  at  the  time.  The  whole  place  seemed  to  have  been 
upheaved  or  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  or  by  some  other 
supernatural  destruction.  In  some  places  objects  of  antiquity 
were  found  almost  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  in  other 
parts,  not  more  than  a  few  yards  further,  we  come  upon 
Babylonian  relics  fidmost  as  deep  as  the  former  foundation. 
At  one  time  I  thought  I  had  hit  upon  some  ancient  walls 
to  enable  me  to  penetrate  with  a  definite  aim  into  the 
interior  of  a  regular  building,  but  was  soon  doomed  to  be 
disappointed,  because  what  I  thought  at  first  sight  to  be 
a  regular  Babylonian  building,  was  found  afterwards  to  have 
belonged  to  a  ruder  period,  when  the  Parthians  occupied  the 
country.  The  ruins  in  that  part  of  Babylon  which  is  ccdled 
Omran,  are  still  more  mysterious  to  me,  because  while  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  moimd  contained  evident  signs 
of  Babylonian  remains,  the  northern  part  is  an  accumulation 
of  ashes,  bones,  and  other  rubbish,  and  there  was  not  a  sign 
in  it  to  give  me  reason  to  beUeve  that  it  contained  any  ruins 
of  the  great  city.  I  dug  in  some  places  more  than  forty  feet, 
as  far  as  the  water,  and  yet  not  a  single  object  of  antiquity 
was  found.  Every  time  I  returned  to  that  country  I  did  all 
in  my  power  to  trace  the  original  outskirts  of  the  city,  but 
the  more  I  tried  to  come  to  any  definite  result,  the  more  I 
was  confounded :  and  so  with  regard  to  the  discussion 
about  the  topography  of  Babylon  between  Mr.  Rich  and 
Major  Rennell,  which  increased  my  diflSculty  not  a  little,  and 
whether  I  followed  the  theory  of  one  or  the  other,  I  felt  that 
I  was  driven  nowhere. 

The  only  positions  which  can  now  be  fixed  upon  with  any 
accuracy  are,  I  think,  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
called  Kasr  or  Imjaileeba,  the  temple  of  Belus,  known  as  Birs 
Nimroud,  and  the  hanging  gardens,  which  the  Arabs  call 
Bdbel,  but  which  Rich  and  other  travellers  erroneousiy  styled 
"  Kasir."  In  the  latter  ruin,  which  is  the  next  highest  mound 
to  Birs  in  Babylon,  have  been  found  four  most  elegantly- 
built  wells  of  reddish  stone,  three  placed  parallel,  and  within 
a  few  feet  of  each  other,  in  the  northern  centre  of  the  mound, 
the  fourth  some  distance  away.  They  are  so  scientifically 
built  that  it  vexes  one  to  see  the  Arabs  breaking  them  for 
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the  Bftke  of  making  lime  of  the  stone,  tHuuIi  has  beea  Ivoog^fi 
&om  a  great  distaQoe.  Eadi  etone,  abont  three  feet  in 
thickness,  had  been  bored,  and  made  to  fit  the  one  below  it 
BO  exactly  that  one  would  imagine  that  the  whole  well  waa 
hewn  oat  of  one  solid  tock.  These  wells  are  connected  with 
a  Bobterraneoiu  arched  vaiilt  commnuicatiiig  with  an  aque- 
duct enpplied  with  water  &om  the  Euphrates ;  and  wheu  I 
liad  one  of  them  cleared  <^  the  d^m  down  to  the  bottom, 
we  came  to  water. 

What  I  wanted  to  be  convinoed  of  more  than  anything 
else  was  the  exact  time  the  Euphrates  ran  through  the 
city,  an  Herodotus  makes  an  aUusion  to  it  in  the  followii^ 
words: — "Queen  Nitocris  enclosed  herself  therefore  with 
these  defences  by  digging,  and  immediately  afterwards  made 
the  following  addition.  As  the  city  consisted  of  two  divisions, 
-which  were  separated  hy  the  river,  during  the  reign  c^  formec 
kings,  when  any  one  had  occasion  to  cross  from  one  division 
to  the  other  he  was  obliged  to  cross  in  a  boat,  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  was  very  troublesome ;  she  therefore  provided  for 
this,  for  after  she  had  dug  the  reservoir  for  the  lake,  she  left 
this  other  monument  built  by  similar  toil :  she  had  large 
blocks  of  stone  cut,  and  when  they  were  ready,  and  the 
place  was  completely  dug  out,  she  turned  the  whole  stream 
of  the  river  into  the  place  she  had  dug.  While  this  was 
filled,  and  the  ancient  channel  had  become  dry,  in  the  first 
place  she  lined  with  burnt  bricks  the  banks  of  the  river 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  descents  that  lead  from  the 
gates  to  the  river,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  walls.  In  the 
next  place,  about  the  middle  of  the  city,  she  built  a  bridge 
with  the  stones  she  had  prepared,  and  bound  them  together 
with  plates  of  lead  and  iron.  Upon  these  stones  she  laid 
during  the  day  square  planks  of  timber,  on  which  the 
Babylonians  might  pass  over;  but  at  night  these  planks 
were  removed,  to  prevent  people  fi"om  coming  by  night 
and  robbing  one  another.  When  the  hollow  that  was  dry 
had  become  a  lake  filled  by  the  river,  and  the  bridge 
was  finished,  she  brought  back  the  river  to  its  ancient 
channel  from  the  lake.  And  thus  the  excavations  having 
been  turned  -into  a  marsh,  appeared  to  answer  the  purpose 
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tor  which  it  was  made,  and  a  bridge  was  built  for  the  iise 
of  the  inhabitants.*'  * 

In  another  place  Herodotus  mentions  that  Cyrus  "  having 
stationed  the  bulk  of  his  army  near  the  passage  of  the  river 
where  it  enters  Babylon,  and  again  having  stationed  another 
division  beyond  the  city  where  the  river  makes  its  exit,  he 
gave  orders  to  his  forces  to  enter  the  city  as  soon  as  they 
should  see  the  stream  fordable.  Having  thus  stationed  his 
forces,  and  given  the  directions,  he  himself  marched  away 
with  the  ineflFective  part  of  his  army ;  and  having  come  to 
the  lake,  Cyrus  did  the  same  with  respect  to  the  river  and 
the  lake  as  the  queen  of  the  Babylonians  had  done.  For 
having  diverted  the  river  by  means  of  a  canal  into  the  lake, 
which  was  before  a  swamp,  he  made  the  ancient  channel 
fordable  by  the  sinking  of  the  iiver.  When  this  took  place, 
the  Persians  who  were  appointed  to  that  purpose  close  to  the 
stream  of  the  river,  which  had  now  subsided  to  about  the 
middle  of  a  man's  thigh,  entered  Babylon  by  this  passage.'^* 

In  our  explorations  in  Babylon  a  broken  cylinder  was  found 
which,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  reading,  contains 
an  account  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  as  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  and  in  Holy  Writ ;  but  unfortunately  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  missing,  which  fact  makes  the  cimeiform 
vei-sion  incomplete.  Just  before  our  excavations  came  to 
an  end,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  some  brick  masonry 
had  been  discovered  deep  below  the  ground  by  an  Arab 
near  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Quairich,  and  not  far 
from  the  Kasr  or  the  old  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and 
I  therefore  went  at  once  to  examine  it.  It  was  a  solid 
platform,  built  with  kiln-burnt  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen, 
and  as  the  owner  was  willing  that  I  should  follow  it  for  some 
distance,  and  the  people  of  the  place  did  not  raise  any 
objection  about  our  throwing  the  debris  near  the  entrance  to 
their  village,  I  dug  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  only  stopped 
when  I  found  that  it  would  only  be  wasting  money,  which  I 
could  not  afford  for  such  a  purpose,  without  any  benefit  to  the 
British  Museum.  It  struck  me  at  first  sight  that  the  masonry 
might  have  belonged  to  the  skill  of  Nitocris,  as  being  that 
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part  of  the  river  whose  walb  she  lined  with  bridu;  bat 
such  sites  cannot  be  proyed  exactly  without  a  thoroo^ 
investigation  of  the  diffSarent  localities  near  the  Euphrates. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  whenever  anyone  digs  near  the  river 
in  this  part  of  Babylon,  unmistakable  ancient  brick  structures 
are  discovered,  but  not  a  sign  is  visiUe  anywhere  of  the 
bridge  of  stones  which  that  queen  had  caused  to  be  built. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon  must  have  included  Bin 
Nimroud,  because  he  says  that  the  river  divided  Babylon 
into  two  parts ;  in  one  the  ,royal  palace  was  situated*  and  in 
the  other  was  the  preuinct  of  Jupiter  Belus;  but  in  the 
present  day  no  ruin  is  visible  anywhere  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  until  Birs  Nimroud  is  approached.  This  fact  makes 
me  believe  that  all  the  present  ruins  which  are  found  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  belonged  to  the  royal  household, 
and  that  the  habitations  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  consisted  merely  of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  crumbled  to 
nothing  after  the  last  and  final  destruction  of  the  place  by 
the  Parthian  invasion. 

At  Birs  Nimroud  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the 
palace  where  Nabonidus  was  supposed  to  have  been  residing 
when  Cyrus  captured  Babylon.  It  is  on  the  same  mound 
upon  which  the  supposed  Temple  of  Belus  is  built.  It 
contained  about  eighty  chambers  aod  halls,  only  four  of 
which  produced  some  remains  of  Babylonian  antiquity, 
proving  that  the  building  was  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
In  the  first  hall  opened  were  found  broken  pillars,  capitals 
and  fragments  of  enamelled  bricks,  evidently  belonging  to 
the  embellishments  of  the  room,  with  cedar  wood,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  finding  of  this  struc- 
ture was  very  curious,  and  shows  that  explorers  ought 
not  to  be  discouraged  when  they  fail  sometimes  in  their 
researches.  This  same  mound  was  tried  by  different  ex- 
plorers over  and  over  again  to  get  at  its  historical  records, 
but  without  any  beneficial  results.  When  I  went  to  examine 
it  three  years  ago,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  large  mound  or 
platform  below  the  tower  must  contain  either  a  building 
or  some  oilier  remains ;  so  I  placed  two  gangs  of  workmen 
to  try  the  most  likely  place  to  reward  me  for  the  labour. 
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The  overseer  whom  I  appointed  over  the  workmen  there 
had  been  in  the  habit  formerly  of  digging  at  the  adjoining 
mound  called  Ibraheem-el-Khaleel)  where  he  used  sometimes 
to  find  inscribed  clay  tablets,  and  had  tried  this  Birs  Nimroad 
mound,  but  could  find  nothing  in  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  after  I  gave  him  the  necessary  directions  and  went  to 
see  after  the  other  explorations  in  Babylon,  he  abandoned  the 
new  place  in  which  I  ordered  him  to  dig,  and  went  back  to 
his  old  haunts.  When  I  came  back  and  found  what  he  had 
done,  I  ordered  him  to  return  at  once  to  the  spot  pointed  out 
to  him  before :  and,  to  his  surprise,  after  one  day's  digguig 
there,  he  found  that  he  was  excavating  a  hall  which  proved 
afterwards  to  belong  to  a  large  palace. 

Soon  after  that  I  had  to  return  to  England,  and  left  the 
overseers  to  go  on  with  the  work,  but  on  going  back  there 
after  some  months,  I  found  that  they  had  nearly  finished 
excavating  the  whole  palace.  As  soon  as  I  set  my  foot  on 
the  mound,  a  workman  came  running  to  inform  me  that  they 
had  just  found  some  metal  object,  ornamented  on  the  top, 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  rooms.  On  going  to  examine  it, 
I  found  it  placed  on  the  threshold  of  what  seemed  to  be  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  temple.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this 
object  had  not  been  made  originally  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
must  have  been  placed  here  in  after  time.  From  its  length 
and  shape  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  originally  a  leaf  of  a 
bronze  gate,  like  those  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  must 
have  been  formerly  double  the  length  it  is  at  present; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  it  in  this  position,  or  for  the 
sake  of  tie  value  of  the  metal,  those  who  placed  it  there  had 
it  cut  in  two,  and  disposed  of  the  other  half.  Some  gentlemen 
however,  think  that  it  was  originally  a  door-step,  and  the  cut 
at  the  end  served  as  a  socket,  while  others  think  it  might 
have  been  the  side  of  a  battering-ram.  Nevertheless,  I  still 
maintain  that  if  it  was  not  a  leaf  of  a  gate  it  could  have 
never  been  used  for  either  of  the  above  purposes.  The 
most  striking  fact  connected  with  it  is  the  inscription  on 
the  ledge,  which  Assyrian  scholars  read  as  a  dedication  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  god  for  his  restoration  to  health,  which 
shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be  walked  upon, 
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SB  it  was  dedicated  for  a  saored  object.  Moreover,  when  F  ' 
examined  it  before  it  was  removed,  I  foond  that  it  waa  not 
built  into  the  original  Babjlonian  doorway,  but  mnet  have  been 
placed  there  by  leas  civilized  oooapiers  of  the  palace,  who  had 
the  passage  narrowed,  and  fitted  this  object  in  the  threshold 
between  the  stone  pavement  of  the  passage  and  the  steps 
leading  downwards  towards  the  tower  or  temple.  On  passing', 
out  of  this  entrance  towards  the  tower  on  which  the  temple 
uf  Belus  was  supposed  to  have  been  erected,  we  could  not 
Hee  any  eigu  of  bnildiag;  bat  the  whole  mass  afterwards 
excavated  consisted  of  dibru  belonging  to  sa  ancient  stmotnre, 
evidently  willHilly  destroyed  by  a  formidable  enemy.  To  make 
myself  sure,  I  had  a  lai^  ditch  excavated  between  the  palace* 
and  the  tower,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  we  bad  got  to  the 
end  of  the  building;  and  as  I  could  uot  afford  to  dig  the' 
whole  remaining  space,  I  penetrated  as  &r  as  tiie  foundation- 
of  the  tower  by  means  of  tunnelling — a  distance  of  about 
eighty  feet  I  desisted  from  going  any  further  from  fear 
of  accident,  because  the  nearer  we  approached  the  tower, 
the  more  it  became  dangerous  to  go  on  -with  the  excava-. 
tions,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  loose  broken  bricks  that 
were  mixed  up  with  the  earth.  After  the  copper  door-step 
was  removed  to  the  village,  where  I  resided  while  superin- 
tending the  work  there,  I  had  it  packed  in  a  woodeu  case  to 
take  to  Baghdad  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  this  country; 
but  finding  that  it  was  too  heavy  to  transport  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  or  camel,  on  going  to  Baghdad  I  engaged  a  muleteer 
to  fetch  it  ou  a  litter  carried  by  four  mules.  I  had  then  to 
pri'pare  to  start  for  Mnssul,  as  I  had  to  see  to  the  other 
explorations  there,  and  also  to  ■visit  Van,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  where  we  also  had  some  excavations  carried  on 
under  the  temporary  direction  of  Captain  Clayton,  the  late 
British  Vice-Consul  there. 

Whenever  I  leave  our  excavations  in  charge  of  native 
agents,  I  always  ask  the  good  offices  of  the  British  representa- 
tive to  watch  the  works,  and  so  when  I  was  going  to  Moaaul 
at  that  time.  Colonel  Miles,  the  then  British  Consul  General 
at  Baghdad,  was  kind  enough  to  undertake  the  ofiicial 
management  of  the  Babylonian  exptoratious.     But  just  as  I 
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was  starting  for  Mossul,  I  received  a  telegram  from  my  head 
overseer  at  Babylon  to  inform  me  that  the  Turkish  authorities 
at  Hillah  had  seized  the  copper  door  and  refused  to  allow  it 
to  be  taken  to  Baghdad,  because  it  had  been  reported  that  it 
was  made  of  gold.  The  consequence  was  that  Colonel  Miles 
was  compelled  to  send  to  the  Baghdad  authorities  to  order 
it  to  be  taken  thither,  which  was  ultimately  done.  I  heard 
afterwards  that  when  this  peculiar  object  reached  Baghdad 
the  Governor  General  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  it 
to  see  whether  it  was  gold  or  not;  and  when  they  were 
convinced  that  it  was  not  made  of  that  precious  metal,  it 
was  allowed  to  be  despatched  to  England.  Even  if  this 
Babylonian  monument  had  been  made  of  gold,  neither  the 
Hillah  nor  the  Baghdad  authorities  had  any  right  to  meddle 
with  it,  seeing  that  according  to  the  wording  of  the  firman 
we  were  allowed  to  appropriate  all  unique  objects  whether 
they  were  made  of  common  clay  or  any  precious  metal,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  absurdity  of  mistaking  copper  for  gold 
when  this  thing  was  thickly  covered  with  verdigris. 

The  vitrified  portion  of  the  tower  of  Belus  has  ever  been 
a  gi'eat  mystery  to  me,  and  although  I  have  been  trying  for 
the  last  three  years  to  find  out,  through  scientific  gentlemen 
in  this  country,  the  cause  of  the  vitrification,  I  have  as  yet 
found  no  one  who  could  explain  the  mystery  satisfactorily. 
Every  traveller  who  visited  the  place  could  not  help  noticing 
the  almost  supernatural  sight,  but  not  one  of  them  could 
come  to  any  tangible  conclusion  as  to  the  cause.  Benjamin, 
of  Tudela  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  "  heavenly  fire 
which  struck  the  tower  split  it  to  its  very  foundation,"  and 
my  late  friend,  Mr.  Loftus,  gives  the  opinion  of  a  "  talented 
companion,"  who  originated  the  idea  when  they  examined  th6 
Birs  Nimroud  in  company,  that  in  order  to  render  their  edifices 
more  durable,  the  Babylonians  submitted  them,  when  erected, 
to  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 

The  former  authority  does  not  tell  us  whether  his  assertion 
was  based  upon  his  own  conjecture,  or  that  he  quoted  a 
tradition  which  existed  then  in  the  country  when  he  visited 
the  town  about  seven  hundred  years  ago.  As  for  the  opinion  of 
the  latter,  it  cannot  hold  water,  because  it  is  against  common 
Vol.  VIII.  \^ 
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sense  that  a  huge  tower  like  tlmt  of  Birs  Nimroud  cotild  be 
subjected  to  artificial  heat  after  it  was  biiilt.  The  tower 
must  have  beeu  onginally  at  least  2l)0  feet  high,  and  to 
build  a  furnace  to  envelope  it,  would  be  juet  like  trying 
to  cover  a  aolid  mass  e(}ual  iu  size  to  the  whole  dome  of 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  mth  one  huge  furnace  aud  subjecting 
it  to  artificial  heat  for  the  purpose  of  vitrifyiug  it  I  Indeed, 
there  is  no  visible  sign  of  vitinticatirm  ou  any  part  of  the 
remaining  edifit:e,  but  the  huge  boulders  which  are  vitrified 
are  scattered  about  the  tower,  and  look  as  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  place  at  all.  Some  of  these  must  be  between 
ten  and  fifteen  cubic  feet  square :  and  the  vitrification  ia 
BO  complete  throughout,  that  when  I  tried  to  have  a.  large 
piece  broken  to  bring  to  the  British  Museum,  I  failed  to  do  so 
until  I  obtained  the  Bervices  of  a  competent  mstson,  who 
managed  to  break  rae  two  pieces,  after  having  blunted  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  iron  tools. 

About  five  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  Bub  Nimroud, 
there  is  another  large  mound  called  Ibraheem-el-Khaleel, 
where  the  Arabs  of  that  country  believe  Nimrod  tried  to 
throw  Abraham  into  the  fiery  furoace.  There  I  also  carried 
on  extensive  explorations,  and  found  a  large  collection  of  in- 
scribed clay  tablets;  but  these  were  found  in  the  outsku-ts 
of  the  mound,  and  not  in  the  building  I  discovered  in  it. 
This  made  me  think  that  the  d4bris  in  which  they  were 
found  was  thrown  from  an  old  building  which  had  been  in 
existence  before  the  new  structure  I  discovered  was  erected, 
because  I  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  mound,  below  the 
sanctum  of  Ibraheem-el-Khaleel,  quite  a  new  building,  which 
could  not  have  been  inhabited,  resembling  very  much  the 
building  I  discovered  in  Te!  Ibraheem,  or  the  supposed  site  of 
Cuthah.  It  might  have  been  erected  when  Alexander  the 
Great  was  trying  to  remove  the  rubbish  from  the  temple  of 
Belus,  and  it  was  abandoned  when  that  great  monarch  met 
with  his  death. 

While  I  was  busily  engaged  in  my  researches  in  Assyria, 
I  heard  that  a  large  idol  or  statue  had  been  discovered  in  a 
mound  on  Shat-el-Hai,  and  that  a  telegi'aph  employ^,  a 
Frenchman,  had  broken  its  arms  and  sold  them  to  the  late 
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Mr.  George  Smith,  which  I  found  afterwards  had  been 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum.  So  on  going  to  Baghdad, 
my  first  endeavour  was  to  find  out  where  that  mound  was 
situated,  because  Shat-el-Hai  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  I  waa  anxious  to  find  out  in  what  part 
of  it  the  discovery  was  made,  in  order  that  I  might  know 
which  way  to  go  to  it.  After  a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  I  learnt 
its  exact  position  by  accident.  When  I  was  one  day  on  my 
way  to  Babylon,  I  was  accosted  on  the  road  by  a  respectable 
Arab,  who  asked  me  to  give  him  employment;  and  when 
I  asked  him  what  he  could  do,  he  said  he  would  go  about 
and  look  for  new  sites  for  me,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  for  others.  I  then  inquired  if  he  knew  of  any  place 
where  we  should  be  likely  to  find  antiquities,  and  he  rephed 
that  there  was  a  mound  on  Shat-el-Hai,  called  "Tel-Loh," 
where  he  had  dug  on  searching  for  antiquities  for  a 
frenchman  at  Baghdad ;  and  that  a  black  statue  had  been 
discovered  by  an  Arab,  who  broke  its  head,  and  carried 
it  away,  and  afterwards  it  was  dispossessed  of  its  arms 
by  a  French  telegraphist.  This  information  of  course  cor- 
roborated the  story  I  had  heard,  and  I  allowed  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  visiting  the  place  with  him  and  judging  for  myself 
whether  the  mound  was  worth  excavating  or  not.  To  my 
great  disappointment  I  found  on  arriving  there  that  the 
place  was  not  in  the  Pashalic  of  Baghdad,  but  in  that  of 
Busra ;  consequently  I  was  debarred  by  the  limit  of  my  firman 
from  carrying  on  the  necessary  explorations  there;  and  so 
after  three  days'  trial  I  abandoned  it,  and  returned  to  Baghdad, 
thinking  that  on  a  future  occasion  I  should  be  able,  through 
Sir  Henry  Layard*s  influence  at  Constantinople,  to  obtain 
permission  to  resume  work  there.  I  was,  however,  doomed 
to  be  disappointed,  because  in  the  meantime  M.  de  Sarzac, 
the  French  Vice-Consul  at  Busra,  who  had  also  tried  this 
mound  before,  was  endeavouring  through  his  embassy  at  the 
Turkish  capital  to  obtain  a  firman  to  excavate  on  his  own 
account  at  Tel-Loh,  and  before  I  could  communicate  with 
Sir  Henry  Layard  he  attained  his  desired  object.  I  did  not 
know  at  first  that  M.  de  Sarzac  wjua  trying  to  obtain  a  firman 
to  excavate  at  Tel-Loh  on  his  own  private  account,  but  had 
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heard  that  he  had  asked  the  French  Government  to  give  him 
a  grant  for  his  intended  explorations,  which  they  had  refused 
to  do,  and  this  put  me  off  the  scent.  Though  my  other  duties 
took  me  from  the  place,  had  I  had  the  required  permission 
to  dig  there,  I  would  have  left  the  overseer  in  charge.  On 
such  expeditions  it  is  my  custom  to  take  with  me  a  trust- 
worthy overseer ;  and  should  the  mound  prove  likely  to  afford 
satisfactory  results  on  tentative  excavations  being  made,  I 
leave  him  there  to  look  after  the  work  during  my  absence. 

I  found  on  arriving  at  Tel-Loh  that  the  statue  I  had 
heard  of  was  partially  uncovered  by  the  Arabs,  and  so  I 
had  it  dug  out  and  made  some  squeezes  of  the  inscription, 
which  I  brought  to  the  British  Museum  on  my  return  home 
in  June,  1879.  While  I  was  there  I  tried  other  parts  of  the 
mound,  and  found  different  inscribed  objects,  which  I  brought 
home,  consisting  of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  weights,  sockets  of 
a  gate,  and  curious  inscribed  symbols  in  the  shape  of  a 
thick  naiL  Of  the  latter  the  whole  mound  was  covered 
with  fragments;  and  up  to  to-day  no  one,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  accurately  explained  what  they  were  used  for. 
Assyrian  scholars  have  identified  this  ancient  seat  of  bygone 
Chaldean  civilization  as  being  "SirguUa,"  or  city  of  the 
great  light ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  dedicated  to  fire  worship, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  discovered  antiquities  bore 
the  name  of  **Gudea,"  a  prince  who  held  the  rank  of  a 
viceroy  under  the  king  of  Ur. 

The  mound  of  Tel-Loh  is  very  cmiously  shaped,  quite 
different  from  other  ancient  Babylonian  sites.  It  is  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  different  small  mounds, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  one  in  which  the  statues  which 
are  now  at  the  Louvre  were  found.  In  that  same  mound  the 
sitting  figure  was  found ;  and  had  I  dug  there  another  day, 
I  should  have  come  upon  the  others  which  M.  de  Sarzac 
removed.  In  some  parts  of  the  area  of  Tel-Loh  it  was  only 
necessary  to  dig  one  foot  in  order  to  come  upon  ancient 
remains;  and  the  largest  moimd  cannot  be  more  than  thirty 
feet  high.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  place  was  not  used 
as  a  residence  for  royalty,  but  as  a  mausoleum  or  kind  of 
cemetery  for  renowned  individuals.     In  one  mound,  where 
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I  unearthed  the  inscribed  pebble  gate  socket,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  there  was  only  one  chamber  brought  to 
light,  evidently  a  temple,  like  that  of  Balawat,  where  I  found 
Shalmaneser  s  bronze  gates ;  and  the  mound  in  which  M.  de 
Sarzac  discovered  the  statues  contained  about  half-a-dozen 
small  chambers.  The  remainder  of  the  open  space  must 
have  been  used  either  for  a  garden  or  for  interring  the 
remains  of  less  worthy  personagea 

For  the  last  two  years  our  explorations  in  Assyria  were 
carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
which  the  Turkish  authorities  have  been  creating  against  my 
digging  in  that  part  of  Nineveh  called  Nebbi  Yimis,  or  the 
prophet  Jonah.  Formerly  we  were  debarred  from  digging 
at  that  place  by  the  prejudice  the  natives  of  the  village 
had  against  selling  us  any  house  to  excavate  in ;  and  as  the 
whole  mound  was  covered  over  with  houses,  we  could  not 
manage  to  carry  on  our  researches  there  as  we  wished ;  but 
on  returning  to  Mossul  in  the  beginning  of  1879,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  invited  me  to  go  and  dig  in  their  houses,  and 
others  actually  oflFered  to  sell  me  their  dwellings  for  the  same 
purpose.  I,  of  course,  accepted  the  last  oflFer,  and  purchased 
the  required  number  of  houses  in  order  to  make  some  tentative 
excavations  therein.  I  had  at  first  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  the  guardians  of  the  mosque  to  enable  me  to  purchase 
the  houses,  as  the  land  was  a  kind  of  copyhold  of  the  shrine 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.  Soon  after  operations  were  com- 
menced, however,  the  overseer  of  the  religious  endowment 
and  other  petty  Turkish  officials,  thinking  that  I  had  bribed 
the  guardians  of  the  mosque,  and  they  receiving  no  share 
in  the  transaction,  began  to  show  opposition  by  inducing 
some  natives  of  the  place  to  petition  the  local  authorities 
against  my  continuing  the  excavations  there,  on  the  plea  that 
by  my  doing  so  the  village  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
public  revenue  injured.  At  that  time  the  Governor  General 
himself  went  to  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yunis  and  examined 
into  the  complaints,  and  he  could  not  but  give  his  verdict 
against  the  petitioners,  as  he  said  that  I  had  purchased  the 
houses  legally  and  with  the  entire  consent  of  their  owners, 
and  he  could  not,  therefore,  stop  the  work ;  but  the  Mootsarif^ 
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or  Lientenant  Governor  of  Moesnl,  from  that  day  forward 
leagued  with  the  theu  Minister  of  Public.  Iiietriiction  at  Con- 
stAntinople  to  thwart  iih,  and  has  succeeded.  Both  of  those 
officials  were  kiioivn  to  be  iiufavourably  dispneed  towards 
BritiHli  interests.  Unfortunately  when  tliie  difficulty  aroae 
Sir  Henry  Layard  bad  left  the  TurkiBh  capital,  and  although 
I  applied  over  and  over  again  to  hia  succeBsora,  they  could  do 
nothing,  aa  it  appears  that  the  attitude  the  British  Government 
assumed  in  the  matter  of  Dulcino  and  the  Egyptian  difficulty 
have  alienated  the  good  feeling  of  the  Porte  towards  England ; 
cmd  the  Sultan  not  caring  to  grant  us  any  favours,  everything 
has  gone  against  us.  All  tie  pleas  tliey  brought  up  against  our 
digging  at  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yunis  were  cluldisb;  and 
although  they  alleged  that  I  had  acted  in  contravention  to 
the  conditions  of  the  firman,  they  failed  to  prove  their 
oaae,  as  I  have  always  been  most  cautious  in  carrying  out 
my  explorations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Imperial  license :  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Ottoman 
Government  have  often  foiled  to  adhere  to  the  strict  royal 
injunctions.  The  local  authorities  at  Mossul  had  no  more 
right  to  stop  us  from  digging  at  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yimis, 
especially  in  the  honses  I  had  purchased,  than  at  any  other 
spot,  though  they  said  that  the  place  in  which  I  wished 
to  dig  was  sacred.  The  Ottoman  authorities  themselves 
dug  there  when  I  was  excavating  at  Koyunjik,  adjoining 
Nebbi  Yunis,  in  1853;  and  besides,  I  never  intended  to 
excavate  near  the  Mausoleum  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  but 
took  care  to  keep  outside  the  Ottoman  excavations  which 
skirted  the  mosque.  Although  during  the  short  time  I 
excavated  at  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yunis  very  little  was 
found  to  reward  me  for  my  anxiety,  nevertheless  the 
tradition  which  is  attached  to  the  palace,  and  the  fact  of 
three  of  the  great  Assyrian  kings  having  resided  there, — 
namely,  Pul,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  make  me  long 
to  try  it  once  more.  I  feel  quite  sanguine  that  after  a  short 
labour  in  certain  parts  in  that  mound,  it  will  reveal  to  the 
world  important  discoveries,  as  this  site  must  have  been  in 
the  latter  days  of  Assyrian  magnificence  the  chief  seat  of 
royalty.     From  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon  we  learn  that  he 
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had  built  there  a  palace,  ''such  as  the  kings,  his  fathers, 
who  went  before  him,  had  never  made,"  and  which  he  called 
"  the  palace  of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  year." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  British  interest  will  yet  take  its 
former  status,  and  the  Porte  will  withdraw  all  opposition  to 
our  archsBological  researches,  especially  as  we  have  still  some 
work  to  be  done  in  the  palaces  and  temples  discovered.  It 
would  be  a  crying  shame  that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to 
excavate  the  remainder  of  the  palaces  we  have  discovered, 
and  allow  others  to  benefit  by  obtaining  the  remainder  of 
our  collection,  more  especially  in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib 
in  Nineveh,  which  Sir  Henry  Layard  discovered  in  1845,  where 
we  have  been  excavatiQg  ofi*  and  on  for  the  last  thirty-eight 
years,  during  the  reign  of  three  Sultans. 


H 


EGYPTIAN  MYTHOLOGY.  PARTICULARLY  WITH 
HEFEKENCE  TO  MIST  AND  CLOUD. 

Br  P.  Le  Page  REKOuy. 

Bead  7li  Mureh.  1882, 

The  Greek  disaertation  upon  Isis  and  OsiriB,  which  is  fuiintl 
among  the  works  of  Phitarch,  contains  the  striking  remark, 
that  the  Egj'ptian  legeude  with  which  the  writer  ib  concerned 
are  bo  extremely  like  well  known  Hellenic  legends  tliat  the 
Bame  explanations  are  available  for  both.  This  is  iiudonbtedly 
true,  and  if  the  Greeks  had  really  been  able  to  explain  their 
own  mythology,  it  would  not  have  been  diiHcult  for  them  to 
undemtand  Egyptian  mythology  when  derived  from  sources 
aa  genuine  as  some  of  those  known  to  the  author  of  this 
Greek  work.'  But  a  science  of  mythology  was  not  possible 
in  the  days  of  Plutarch  and  his  imitators.  It  has  only  become 
possible  since  the  study  of  the  oldest  Indian  hterature  has 
shown  that  the  mythology  of  the  Vedas  bears  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  mythologies  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  Scandinaviaii, 
Teutonic,  and  Slav  races,  which  the  Sanskrit  language  bears 
to  the  different  Indo-European  languages.  Vedic  mythology 
is  not  the  parent  of  Greek  or  of  Roman  mythology,  any  more 
than  Sanskrit  is  the  parent  of  Greek  or  Latin.  But  there  is 
clear  proof  that  all  the  races  of  Aryan  origin  had  a  common 

'  The  geunineiien  of  lonu  of  theM  Murcei  being  undiBputed,  some  Egj^tolo- 
giita  have  jumped  to  the  eitraTagant  concliuioD  that  Plutarch's  iaierprelaiio» 
of  the  mjtha  must  be  correct.  In  the  dayi  of  Plutarch  eren  the  EgTptian 
inlerpretatioiu  of  mjthj  were  utterij  worthlex. 

No  progreu  i>  poasible  until  Egj^tologiBta  entirelj  repudiate  the  autkonil)! 
of  Plutaich,  DiodoruB,  Horapollo,  and  Hennee  Trismegistua,  ae  eiponents  of 
Egyptian  ideas.  To  Buppoee,  like  H.  Deriria,  that  neo-Flalonic  forgeriei  of  the 
Christian  period  c«il  throw  an^  light,  eioept  a  tfaoroughlj  false  one,  upon 
mTthological  writings  more  than  two  thousand  jeara  older,  ii 
nature  of  philosophy  as  well  as  that  of  mjthologj. 
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mythology  before  they  separated,  and  also  that  the  forms 
which  the  Vedic  myths  present  are  historically  far  more 
ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  more  transparent  and  intel- 
ligible, than  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  forms. 

Far  more  instructive  than  the  explanation  of  any  one 
myth  or  legend,  is  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  myth- 
formation,  and  consequently  of  the  true  method  of  interpre- 
tation; especially  when  it  is  found  that  the  same  kind  of 
process  has  been  going  on,  not  only  among  all  Indo-European 
races,  but,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  all  over  the  world. 
One  and  the  same  natural  phenomenon  does  not  necessarily 
give  rise  to  the  same  myth  everywhere,  but  the  process  by 
which  myths  are  derived  from  it  is  everywhere  the  same. 

Every  national  mythology  has,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
investigated  according  to  the  facts  which  are  furnished  by  its 
own  language  and  hterature;  but  these  facts  derive  much 
light  from  the  analogy  of  corresponding  facts  in  other 
mythologies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  acknowledge  that 
reasoning  supposed  to  follow  analogy  is  often  most  fallacious; 
but  this  is  only  the  case  when  a  real  analogy  does  not  exist. 

Among  the  tniths  which  a  study  of  comparative  mythology 
has  made  very  evident,  there  are  two  or  three  upon  which  I 
think  it  necessary  to  insist  most  strongly. 

It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  seek  in  myths  for  religious, 
metaphysical,  ethical,  or  political  ideas,  or  for  physical  theories. 
Myths  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Re- 
ligion in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  mythology.  Religious 
feelings  have  indeed  very  often  centred  upon  the  gods  of 
mythology,  but  the  word  '  god '  does  not  in  itself  denote  any- 
thing of  a  religious  nature.^ 

The  myths  have  reference  solely  to  physical  phenomena, 
and  as  each  physical  object  is  susceptible  of  many  names, 
and  of  being  considered  from  various  points  of  view,'  the 

*  Seo  an  excellent  article  of  DelbruclL,  *'£ntetehung  des  Mjthos  bei  den  Indo- 
germ.  Volker,  und  ilber  das  Verh&ltniss  zwischen  Beligion  und  Myth/'  in  the 
ZeitschriftfUr  Vdlherpsychologie^  B.  III. 

2  «  Per  Name  eines  Dinges  enthalt  nur  Bin  Mer1[mal  statt  dee  ganzen 
BegrifPs."  Pott,  "dber  Mannigfaltigkeit  d.  spraohlichen  Auadrucks,"  in  the 
Zeiiichr.  fwr  VolkerpsychoJogie^  B.  I,  p.  345. 
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most  different  and  the  moat  contradictory  myths  may  be 
derived  from  it.  A  god  may  have  ever  so  inHny  diffcreut 
mothers,  be  born  in  ever  eo  many  different  places,  and  end 
his  career  in  ever  so  many  different  ways.  All  attempts  to 
harmonise  these  stories,  or  to  select  one  in  preference  to 
the  others  are  simply  idle  ;  each  story  is  true  in  its  own  sense 
and  independent  of  every  other  story. 

Lastly,  eveiy  genuine  myth  is  exprossed  in  a  very  few 
words.'  Divine  dynaetiee,  tiieogonies  coiitjiining  many  gene- 
rations, long  consistent  and  consecutive  legendary  narratives  * 
are  not  genuine  mythology  any  more  than  they  are  genuine 
history.     They  are  literary  or  priestly  inventions. 

That  Egyptian  mythology,  like  the  Indo-European,  is 
derived  from  natural  phenomena,  and  that  its  principal  deities 
axe  names  of  the  Sim,  has,  I  suppose,  never  been  doubted  by 
modem  scholars.  At  all  events,  no  one  having  any  decent 
pretension  to  imderstand  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt, 
whatever  his  mythological  theories  may  be,  will  hesitate  to 
admit  that  Seb  is  the  earth,  Nut  heaven,  and  Ra,  Tmu,  Horus, 
Mentu,  and  Chepera,  but  different  names  of  the  Sun.  But  it 
is  equally  certain  that  all  natural  phenomena  have  not  been 
personified,  and  that  all  the  personages  of  mythology  have 
not  the  rank  of  gods.  Apap,  or  rather  n^fl^iiil!'''  ■^P^P'i 
the  adversary  of  Ra,  is  never  considered  as  a  god,  whilst  Set, 
the  adversary  of  Osiris  and  Horus,  was  called  a  '  great  god 
and  lord  of  heaven'  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  old 

'  Qf.  Ifax  Maller'i  remarkB  on  Weleker"*  method  of  deolinf  with  Oreek 
mythology :  Chipi,  II,  pp.  160  and  161.  It  U  h&rdlj  iiAoeeaarj  to  »j  that,  for 
English  mden  ftt  least,  the  bsbbj  on  Comp&ratiTe  Mjtbology  ftt  the  beginning 
of  this  Tolmne  ii  the  b««t  introduction  to  the  stud;  of  the  aubject. 

'  Such  u  the  "  Destruction  of  Men  "  in  the  tomb  of  Seti,  or  the  "  Triomphs 
of  Eonu,"  at  Edfu,  or  the  "  Wanderings  of  Isis,"  on  the  Mettemich  Tablet. 
Thej  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  lo  true  mjthologj  that  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles  or  Euripides  bean  to  Indo-European  mjthologj.  But  the  ator;  of 
Osiris,  as  lold  by  Plutarch  or  Diodorus,  can  only  be  fttlj  judged  bj  comparing 
it  with  the  at^rj  of  Cacus,  as  told  by  the  latter  writer,  and  then  reeding 
the  rarious  tranafonnatioas  which  the  true  myth  of  Cacus  hsa  suffered. 
Bee  Bt^'s  excellent  "  Herotde  et  Cacus,"  in  his  Milaaga  de  Mgthologie  tt 
dc  Liiigmtti<pte. 
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religion.     Akar,  ^^.  ^*  who  is  associated  with  Set,* 

Apepi,  and  the  enemies  of  Ra,  is  also  a  god.  Wherein  lies 
the  difference  between  these  personages?  A  solution  of  this 
question  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Egyptian  mythology. 

The  theology  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  periods 
known  to  us,  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  the  uniibrmity 
of  Nature,  as  governed  by  constant,  fixed,  and  unalterable 
law.  This  conception  was  derived  from  the  observation  of 
the  unvaried  succession  of  physical  phenomena,  in  the  motions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  the  year  and  its  seasons,  day 
and  night.,  light  and  darkness.    The  common  noun  used  to 

express  the  different  powers  is  ^,  phonetically  written 

or  still  more  folly  >/s==3(j<=>,    ^^  (j  <=>,    ^^         ,  nu^dr, 

but  already  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty  corrupted  in  popular 
pronunciation  to  ^!^  l\  nutd,  from  which  the  Coptic  ItOT^, 
signifying  God,  is  derived.  Nutdr  is  etymologically  con- 
nected with  n  [1  -I    riutrd ;  a  word  which  has  erroneously 

been  translated  "renew."  In  hxmdreds  of  texts  where  it 
occurs  the  primary  sense  is  mighty  strength,  powerJ^  As  an 
adjective  it  signifies  strong,  mighty,  and  as  a  verb  strengthenj 
fortify,  protect.  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  later  texts, 
the  common  determinative  of  the  word  is  a  fortified  wall 

*  This  god  (fffforatoc)  represents  the  dusk  or  gloom  of  mom  or  eyening,  Todt., 
108,  9  ;  111,  4  ;  149, 17.  See  also  39, 6  and  9.  The  deceased  says,  94,  2,  "  I  am 
provided  with  the  writings  of  Thoth,  which  ward  off  the  Akar  who  is  in  Sut, 

^    -|j- ^1^^»"  *•''•«  "*^^®«^^°^®'^^*^-''    A  tablet  from 

Abydos,  of  the  13th  or  14th  djnastj,  speikks  of  the  ithyphallio  god  Ames  as  the 
terrible  one  who  smites  Akar  and  deals  blows  against  the  enemies  of  the  sun, 

(Mariette,  Catalogue,  261). 

^  This  god's  name  should  probablj  be  written  Sut,  as  in  the  preceding  note. 
The  form  1  ^  which  is  found  in  Todt.,  96, 2,  is  evidently  a  mere  mistake  for 
1  ^^1^^^ ,  as  it  will  be  found  written  in  the  Papyru«  of  Nebseni 

3  See  Appendix. 
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0  or  p.     The  correspondingword  in  Coptic  is  no^iLTe, 

nojUL'f'^  which  in  the  Bible  represents  the  Greek  words  St/ra/o?, 
Urxv^i  laxvp6fo.     I  trace  the  Coptic  word  to  the  hieroglyphic 

forms  '^^^^^  ^"~^ ,  ^XJ^  t=>  (J  <z>  nuntdr.  and  the  plural  forms 

i'  W.feal  W<=>4fl  III'   W  o'^ 
which  occur  among  the  many  variants  of  '^  in  the  so-called 

enigmatic  texts  at  Biban-el-Moluk.  As  nt<^r  has  become  nti/t 
in  Coptic,  so  has  nunt&r  become  nomtL    And  nunJt&r  has  grown 

out  of  nutdr  by  the  insertion  of  a  nasal  consonant  into  the 
first  syllable,  as  the  Coptic  forms  ^eniCX  and  ^eXMJCe  have 

grown  out  of  X      O  b^ket  or  OjeJUtOjI  out  of  o  R  ^  ^ese} 

The  notion  of  a  Eosmos,  or  what  modems  call  the  Reign 

of  Law,  is  impUed  in  the  Egyptian  ^^o  Madtj  a  word 

which  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  in  certain  contexts  to 
translate,  "  truth."  Madt  is  Law,  in  the  sense  of  that  eternal 
and  unerring  order  through  which  this  universe  exists ;  and 
this  sense  of  the  word  is  not  an  extension  of  the  notion  of 

**  truth,"  but  is  as  directly  connected  with  the  notion  of  -^^  -A 
niad,  stretch  out,  hold  out  straight^  as  the  Latin  regere^  reguloy 
rectus,  and  our  own  rule  and  right,  with  ar^,  the  Lido-European 

equivalent  of  — ^  -A  mad. 

One  of  the  most  essential  attributes  of  the  Egyptian  nutdr 
is  that  he  should  be  '^^z:^  S^     neb  madt,  literally  lord  or  master 

of  Law.  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  does  not  signify  that  Law  is  at  the  loi^dts  will 
or  disposal,  but  that  it  is  his  distinguishing  attribute.     In 

Egyptian  as  in  Hebrew,  a  hairy  man  is  lord  of  hair,  "^J^to  vJ^S ; 

»  The  value  iese  r-rr-i  0  g   {Denk.,  II,  122 1   III,  262,   &c.)   for   Q  R -A 
is  indisputable. 

M.  Pierret  and  Dr.  Brugsch  have  recently  appealed  in  favour  of  ietMe  to  an 

ancient  monument  which  reads   Q  ^^v      I .     They  ought  to  have  noticed  that 

in  this  inscription  the  word  signifying  service  should  grammatically  be  preceded 
by  ^.     The  scribe  has  simply  put  this  letter  in  the  wrong  place— an  extremely 


common  error. 
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winged  is  lord  of  wings.  '^^^  ^^X>  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^/  ^^^^*^^9  is  the 
exact  equivalent  of  D?2"1p  71^3  ;  "^^37  cztd  /'^  lord  of  bloody 
means  bloody ;  '■^:37  |||  lord  of  years,  means  aged,  annosus;  the 
faithful  dead  is  called  either  ^  p  «^xw,  or  ^  w«6  dmxu. 

The  Sun-god  is  ^^37  S^^>  because  his  course  is  guided  by 

fixed  Law,  and  never  transgresses  it.  And  such  is  the  case 
with  all  other  personages  who  have  the  same  attribute  applied 
to  them.  And  incredibly  numerous  as  were  the  personages 
of  their  mythology,  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  regarded 
none  as  gods  who  did  not  in  some  way,  like  the  days  of  the 
month  and  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  represent  a  fixed 
and  eternal  Law.  Night,  therefore,  in  the  person  of  Set,  is 
justly  esteemed  a  "great  god  and  lord  of  heaven";  but  Apepi 
clearly  represents  a  natural  phenomenon  of  so  irregular  an 
occurrence  as  not  to  fall  within  the  Egyptian  conception  cf 
Law. 

The  myths  of  Egypt,  like  those  of  all  other  nations,  arose 
(it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated)  firom  the  spontaneous  and 
often  homely  utterances  of  men  in  presence  of  nature.  We 
have  a  vulgar  saying  when  the  sun  shines  through  the  rain, 
that  "  the  Devil  is  beating  his  wife."  The  Sun  was  spoken  of 
by  the  Egyptians  as  the  "  Youth  in  Town,"  or  the  "  Lad  in 
the  Country,"  or  the  **Bull  in  the  Fields."  He  is  the  "Husband 
of  his  own  Mother."  When  he  has  disappeared,  it  is  said  that 
he  has  lost  his  sight,  that  his  eyes  will  be  restored  to  him  at 
daybreak,  or  that  his  head  has  been  swallowed  by  his  enemy. 
The  etymologies  of  some  of  the  names  of  the  Sun  are  very 
evident.  He  is  Ptah  the  Opener,  Tmu  the  Closer,  Chnemu 
the  Builder.  But  some  of  the  most  important  names  of  gods 
are  as  yet  without  explanation.  I  endeavoured  in  my  Lectures 
on  the  Egyptian  religion  to  identify  the  principal  gods,  and 
since  the  delivery  of  those  lectmres  I  have  seen  but  Uttle 
reason  to  modify  any  of  the  results  upon  which  I  expressed 
myself  very  positively.  But  on  some  points  I  spoke  hesitat- 
ingly, for  instance,  as  to  the  gods  Shu  and  Tefiiut ;  and  with 
reference  to  others  (Isis,  Nephthys,  and  Hathor)  I  was  aware 
of  a  good  many  texts  which  might  be  quoted  in  apparent 
opposition   to  the  conclusions  I  had  adopted.      As  to  the 
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mythology  derived  from  phenomena  of  irregular  occnrrenoe, 
I  said  but  little,  and  that  only  conjecturally.  On  all  these 
points  I  now  venture  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  a  more 
mature  study  of  the  original  texts. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  wrong  in  identifying  Nephthys  with 
the  Sunset,  and  Isis,  Hathor,  Neith,  and  other  goddesses,  with 
the  Dawn.  But  M.  Naville  was  also  right  in  his  conjecture 
that  Nephthys  might  represent  the  morning,  and  Isis  the 
evening,  twilight.  There  were,  in  fact,  according  to  Egyptian 
ideas,  two  Dawns,  and  a  word  which  means  Dawn  also  means 
Sunset.^  In  the  vignettes  of  the  17th  Chapter  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  the  goddesses  Isis  and  Nephthys  twice  appear 
together,  once  on  the  Eastern  and  once  on  the  Western 
direction  of  the  bark  of  the  Sun-god.  Again,  Isis  is  said  to 
give  birth  to  the  Sim-god  Horus,  and  Nephthys  to  nurse  him. 
This  is,  of  course,  on  the  eastern  horizon.  Yet  both  Isis  and 
Nephthys  are  called  "  goddesses  of  the  West."  Accordiag  to 
one  of  the  glosses  of  the  17th  chapter,  Isis  and  Nephthys  are 
the  two  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  ithyphallic  god  ^^ 

Ames,*  who  (we  are  told  in  the  same  place)  is  no  other  than 
Horus,  the  avenger  of  his  father.     In  the  more  recent  texts 


*  *S^  jgJ^  r^^  fnoieru.  Observe  the  determinatiye  9^,  which  is  Terj 
important.  The  sun  sets  at  the  maieru  (Todt.,  15, 2),  and  he  rises  at  it  (15, 16). 
The  Hebrew   ^y^^    also  means  dawn  and  sunset. 


>  Commonly  but  erroneously  called  Khem.    The  Tariants  of  the  name  are 

J|-  n  \\  Jj    and    (]  -||-     "     J|    (see  Zeittchr,y  1877,  p.  98),  as  found  in  a 

tomb  of  the  X Vlllth  dynasty  (DeitArm.,  Ill,  38) ,  in  the  papyrus  of  Nebseni,  in 
one  at  Boulaq  (No.  21),  and  in  that  of  Net'emet,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Two  other  authorities  (the  Bitual  of  Mentuhotep  and  that  of  Keka,  both  at 
Berlin)  show  that  the  last  consonant  in  the  name  was  |  or  —^ — ,  and  for  the  name 

itself  \7  in  the  papyrus  of  Keka  I  read  y  ^m^*  [Since  this  was  in  print, 
M.  Maspero  {Zeit8chr.y  18S2,  p.  129)  has  quoted  two  identical  texts  ;  in  that  from 
the  pyramid  of  Teta  v\  ^^    corresponds  to  «=iac»  in  that  from  the 

pyramid  of  Unas.      These   are   not   phonetic   variants   any  more   than   the 
!\    of  Teta  -  the  Q  V^   or  Q  (l  of  Unas.    In  TempeUnschr.,  I,  32,  ^^^11  ffl 
Ames  Men  (line  8),  is  distinguished  from  ^   ^^-  j^  Amee  Horus  (hue  1)]. 
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the  hieroglyphic  sign  iHO  representing  the  rising  sun 
between   Isis  and    Nephthys,   is  ideographic   of   the  word 

*^^  *^^^  morning,  whence  the  Coptic  XOTI.  When 
they  are  associated  in  this  way  it  is  right  to  speak  of  these 
goddesses  as  the  Two  Dawns.  When  they  appear  isolated, 
unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  the  contrary,  Isis  remains 
the  Dawn,  as  in  the  myth  where  Honis  strikes  off  her  head, 
or  in  the  1 33rd  chapter,  which  begins  as  follows :  "  The  Sim- 
god  rises  from  his  horizon;  the  company  of  gods  is  with  him, 
as  the  god  comes  forth  who  is  in  the  secret  dwelling.  The 
mists  fall  away  from  the  eastern  horizon  of  heaven  at  the 
voice  of  Isis,  who  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  Sun-god." 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Nephthys  considered  as  the  spouse 
of  Set,  the  destroyer  of  Osiris,  or  as  the  mother  of  Aniibis, 
"  who  swallows  his  own  father,"  can  only  be  identified  with 
the  Sun-set. 

Hathor,  "the  dwelling  of  Horus,"  out  of  which  he  comes, 
and  into  which  he  returns,  stands  both  for  the  Dawn  and  the 
evening  twilight. 

I  thought  it  probable  that  Neith,  the  great  goddess  of 
Sais,  and  mother  of  the  Sun- god  Ra,  who  in  various  texts  is 
identified  with  Isis,  was  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Dawn, 
not  of  Heaven,  as  has  generally  been  thought.  I^ought  to 
have  spoken  more  positively.  The  passage  I  referred  to  in 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  (114,  1,  2)  is  sufficient  to  support  a 
decided  assertion.   The  goddess  herself  says  on  the  sepulchral 

canopi,     1  Vc  ^^O  J)   I  czni  f=y=^  J)   '        setud  semaierd  rd  nebj 

"  I  come  at  Dawn  and  at  Sunset  daily,"*  and  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  a  papyrus  of  the  Louvre  says  that  "the  Sun- 
god  Ra  rises  at  the  gates  of  the  horizon  at  the  prime  portals 
of  Neith."  Upon  which  M.  Maspero  says,  "  En  tant  que  d^esse 
cosmique  [the  Egyptians  had  no  others]  Neith  repr^entait  la 
matiere  inerte  et  t^n^breuse  d'oii  le  soleil  sortait  chaque 
matin."  "  La  matiere  inerte  et  t^n^breuse  "  is  an  unnecessary 
and  unauthorized  addition  to  the  Egyptian  conception.  But 
I  am  pleased  to  find  that  on  some  important  points  I  am  not 

*  Boug^y  Etude  sur  une  stile  egyptienne,  p.  125. 
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SO  tar  at  variance  with  other  Egyptian  scholars  <l8  I  thought 
when  I  delivered  my  lectures.  I  am  cei-tuiiily  not  ilispoeed  to 
admit  the  gt>neral  propoeition,  that  tho  Egyptian  goddesHea 
represented  upace.  But  M.  Pierret's  doctrine,  "  qu'ellee  per- 
Bonuifient  la  lunii^re  du  soleil  ou  I'espace  dans  lequel  il  prend 
$a  naiesance  et  davs  lerpiel  il  se  couche"  is  very  nearly  ray  own 
view,  I  fear  Egyptologista  will  soon  be  accused,  like  other 
persouH,  of  seeing  the  Dawn  everywhere.  The  ancient 
Egyptiana  at  least  saw  these  goddesses  where  we  ace  them. 
"Oh  Shu,  Amen  Ra,  Harniachis,  self-sprung,"  says  a  hymn, 
"thy  sister  goddesses  stand  in  Buchat,  they  uplift  thee  into 
thy  bark,"  Buchat,  as  BrugBch  proved  many  years  ago,  \s  the 
place  on  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises,' 

I  am,  I  confess,  compelled  to  see  the  Dawn,  or  rather  tho 
Two  DawBs,  in  Shu  and  Tefiiut,  the  two  children  of  the  Sun- 
god  Ra,*  It  may  be  quite  true  that  in  later  timea  Shu  repre- 
sented Air,  but  this  is  only  because  the  Dawn  bringn  freah 
breezes* — Oriena  afflavit  anhelis.*     But  in  all  the  early  texts 

, '  Zeatekr.,  1864,  p,  74.  The  form  J  ^^  =  fi.(y»g,I  paifibra,  "the 
ejelidi "  of  the  Dbvii.    On  the  "  wiagi  of  the  Dkhq,"  >ee  it/m,  Note  i. 

'  A*  Dr.  Birch  already  thought  when  he  traiiBlal«d  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
See  Buohd'b  Egypt,  *oL  t,  p.  193, 

'  Compare  the  Eebrev  ^QQ  flavit  (appareotl;  akia  to  DB?3  tpiravU, 
nDtti)  *oW(t")  with  Ppfe  enputnlum.  The  word  Q  '-^-*  netep  (Dumichen, 
Rf%Uate,  IS,  S,  26,  10)  ii  eridentl;  borrowed  \>J  the  Egyptians  of  the  recent 
inicriptioiu. 

*  Thi*  agreea  with  seieral  teitl  of  the  recent  period. 

8ha  cornea  to  thee  in  hii  form  of  the  Dawn  to  gire  thee  air  "  {Etc.,  1, 36,  from 
the  Goffln  of  Hetra),  ^^  '^^  Sau-Bru,  which  meant  the  Dawn  (»ae 
BrugicVi  Lei.,  part  7,  p.  9S2),  t>  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Semitic  .^• 
fi(3'1^'^X— (§^T[  [2^.  "The  god  3hu  oomei  to  thee  daily  at 
tally  dawn  in  the  four  windi"  (Dendei*,  ap.  Bruguh,  ibid.,  p.  687).  In  the 
article  of  Biiigsch'i  Leiioon  on  [q]  "^^  ,  tbeae  two  teite  are  refen«d  to  among 
othen  not  lea  interaeting.  One  of  these  epesks  of  the  Dawn  as  knowing  one'e 
interior,  ^^f^  *"  ^.,      (^.  the  name  of  the  door-keeper  of  the  Hall  of  Mait, 
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Shu  is  the  rising  Sun.  The  Harris  magical  papyrus  identifies 
Shu  with  *'  the  Sun  travelling  upwards  at  the  prime  of  morn- 
ing, whilst  Tefnut,  seated  upon  his  head,  darts  her  flame 
against  his  adversaries."  The  myth,  according  to  which  Shu 
"  divided  heaven  from  earth,"  only  means  that  at  the  dawning 
of  the  day  heaven  and  earth,  which  were  previously  confused 
together  in  darkness,  are  clearly  seen  apart.  And  when  it  is 
added  that  *'  he  raised  the  heaven  above  the  earth  for  millions 
of  years,"  what  happens  every  day  is,  according  to  the  well 
known  wont  of  myths,  related  as  having  occurred  once.   The 

expression        nP   f^  hotep  «u,  impUes  that  Shu  is  used  for 

the  Sunset  as  well  as  for  the  Dawn.  Shu  and  Tefiiut  are 
called  the  Two  Lions,  but  they  are  also  represented  by  a 
single  Lion,  as  though  there  were  but  a  single  divinity.  In 
the  tomb  of  queen  Maat-ka-ra  the  two  Eyes  of  Horus  are  said 
to  be  Shu  and  Teftiut — one  being  in  the  morning  boat  and 
the  other  in  the  evening  boat  of  the  Sun. 

As  Tefiiut  etymologically  seemed  to  represent  some  form 
of  moisture^  I  had  conjectured  that  this  was  Dew  rather  than 
Rain,  which  is  not  one  of  the  regularly  recurring  phenomena 
of  Egypt.  And  Brugsch  has  recently  come  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion.^ This  conjecture,  however,  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  powers  of  Tefnut,  who  is  always  described  as  a  fiery  and 
even  blood-stained  divinity.  It  is  fire  that  she  spits  against 
the  adversaries.  "  I  am  Tefnut,"  she  says,  "thundering  against 
those  who  are  kept  on  the  earth,  who  are  annihilated  for  ever." 
She  surely  represents 

"  The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread," 

or  the  "  crimson  pall  of  eve." 

Todt.,  125,  61,  and  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Language,  II,  p.  564,  7th  Ed.)    Bat 


the  most  important  ones  are  those  which  clearly  identify   ^^  c^^   Horus  of 
Bahutct,  or  the  Winged  Solar  disk,  with  the  Dawn. 


I  cannot  admit  with  Brugsch  that  an  older  form  of  ra  ^^~    is  to  be  found 

in  the    iC  ^^  of  a  Xllth  dynasty  inscription.      The  latter  group  b  not  «*«- 

HoTy  but  tua.    The  substitution  of  the  sign  ^^^or  ^^  is  easily  accounted  for; 
see  Denkm.,  HI,  151  c. 

»  "  Die  Regen-oder  Thaugottin  Tefnut."     Die  Neue  Weltordnung,  p.  36. 

Vol.  VIII.  W 
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M. Naville  observes : '  "Si  I'^tymologie  du  nom  de  ,^  ^ 
nova  indiqiie  plutot  qiielque  chose  d'humide,  on  ne  peut 
nier  que  leB  representations  de  cette  dee^e,  telle  qu'elle 
apparut  en  g^ueral  dane  lea  temples  ne  soient  tout-a-fait 
eemblableB  &  celles  de  la  dceBse  de  Memphis  ()  [7.  appeleu 
encore  ^^  j[  iVi  ^^  ^^^^  '^  epithetes  aont  uljll^Pn 
la  hrvhnte,  &S  [X  /«  J{amme,  -  c=>n|l[r3  qui  Iiahite  la 
/ovmaiaeJ'' 

But  both  Isis  and  Nephtbys  shoot  fiaoies  agaiast  the 
odversariee  of  Ra. 

The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  two  Uraius  goddesses, 
Uat'it  and  Neohebet,  who  are  in  fact  but  one  goddess,  who 
is  hereelf  identified  with  Hathor    in  a  text  pnbUsbed  by 

which  adds  that  she  consumes  the  adTersaneii  with  her  flames. 
Secbet,  the  beloved  of  Ptab,  is  simply  the  fiery  Dawn. 
"  She  sendeth  flames  of  fire  in  the  face  of  the  foea ;  whoever 
approaebes  sinks  to  ruin,  she  sendeth  fire  to  bum  their  limb«." 
She  is  distinctly  identified  with  Neith  in  the  Ritual  (66,  9)  : 

If  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  men  by  Hathor  be  really 
founded  on  a  genuine  myth,  the  blood-etained  goddess  cer- 
tainly represents  one  of  those  sunsets  which  I  have  myself 
witnessed  in  Egypt,  when  "  the  whole  sky,  from  the  zenith 
to  the  horizon,  becomes  one  molten  mantling  sea  of  colour 
and  fire ;  every  black  bar  turns  into  massy  gold,  every  ripple 
and  wave  into  unsuUied,  shadowless  crimson  and  purple  and 

1  LiUnie  da  Soleil,  p.  M. 

In  K  text  at  FbiUa  (as  jet,  I  think,  unpubluhed)  Tefuut  is  represented  u 
"  giving  protection  to  ber  son  OsiriB."  In  the  mBgical  papyrus  translated  by 
Dr.  Birch,  Osiris  is  the  son  of  Sha  and  Tefnut. 

s  ThislBstelpression,af  irhich  thecnriouB  rariant  ,.^11,  )|  is  found 
in  T^mpelintehr.,  I,  pi.  74,  ahanld  rather  be  rendered  '  empyrteum.'  It  ii  the 
abode  of  flame  whence  the  Sim-god  issues,  and  like  the  C3  '^.j  CTH  had 
repnsentdtiTe  elu^Ii  in  the  great  temples. 
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scarlet,  and  colours  for  which  there  are  no  words  in  language 
and  no  ideas  in  the  mind — -things  which  can  only  be  conceived 
while  they  are  visible — the  intense  hollow  blue  of  the  upper 
sky  melting  through  it  all — showing  here  deep  and  pure  and 
lightless — there  modulating  the  filmy  formless  body  of  the 
transparent  vapour  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibly  in  its  crimson 
and  gold."» 

Phenomena  like  those  just  described  in  Mr.  Buskin's 
eloquent  language  depend  upon  atmospheric  conditions  which 
vary  from  day  to  day.  They  gave  rise  in  Egypt,  as  in 
other  coimtries,  to  that  kind  of  myth  which  we  may  call 
the  meteorological,  as  distinct  from  the  myth  which  has 
reference  only  to  the  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  When 
the  Sun-god  has  sunk  below  the  horizon,  Tmu  has  been 
received  into  his  mother's  arms,  or  Set  has  eaten  the  head  of 
Osiris,  or  Anubis  has  swallowed  his  own  father,  or  Horus 
is  sitting  alone  in  his  blindness.  The  crocodile  of  the 
West  devours  each  of  the  stars  which  set  (the  Achmiu  uretv)? 
Each  mom  Honis  overcomes  Set,  and  avenges  Osiris,  the 
sun  of  yesterday.  In  the  battle  between  night  and  day 
Tehuti  (the  moon)  at  fixed  intervals  appears  upon  the  scene 
as  mediator  or  arbitrator  between  the  contending  parties. 

»  Ruskin,  "Modem  Painters,"  I,  158. 

*  See  my  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  181,  note. 

In  the  additions  (p.  136)  to  his  Lexicon,  Brugsch  correcta  his  former  opinion, 
and  quotes  texts  from  Dendera  which  speak  of  the  Achmiu  uretu  as  belonging  to 
the  southern  sky  and  the  Achmiu  seku  to  the  northern  sky.  This  is  of  course 
not  only  in  harmony  with  my  own  yiew,  but  a  necessary  consequence.  As  the 
old  ungrammatical  error  of  conaidering  dchmiu  as  a  mere  negative  is  not  yet 

exploded,  let  me  quote  the  forms  (I  ®  p^  V  i  i  i  {Aelteste  Texts,  40,  line  11) 

and  j\  ®  iAic  C^®J*^®^>  S**  ^'  9),  which  prove  that  the  word  is  a  noun,  and  the 
generic  name  of  certain  stars. 

Of  these  Achmiu  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  appear  to  me  to  have  enjoyed 
several  mythical  names.  The  well-known  name,  Chepesh,  **  thigh,"  is  suggested 
by  the  look  of  the  constellation,  and  is  probably  not  mythological.  But  if,  as  I 
think,  "  the  seven  Cows  and  their  Bull "  (?  Arcturus)  mentioned  in  tlie  Book  of 
the  Dead  (ch.  148)  designate  this  constellation  {septem  triones),  there  is  even  less 
reason  for  doubting  that  the  stars  represented  the  "  Seven  Spirits  who  follow 
their  Lord"  (Todt.,  17,  33).  From  early  times  traditions  differed  as  to  the 
names  of  these  spirits  (i6.,  lines  38  and  39).    But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 

name  of  the  fifth  spirit,  according  to  one  tradition,  is    l   \\  1  /^-^^  -jj 
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In  all  such  instances  the  myth  is  founded  upon  facts  eternally 
recurring  in  unvarying  succession.  Such  is  not  the  case 
when  the  sun's  light  is  modified  by  mist,  cloud,  or  eclipse. 

The  exceptional  brightness  of  the  Egyptian  sky  is  gene- 
rally known.  It  is  not  so  well  understood  that,  particularly 
in  certain  months  of  the  year,  dense  fogs  and  cloudy  skies 
are  extremely  common,  and  that  even  in  the  latitude  of 
Thebes  violent  storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  are  by 
no  means  unknown.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Edfa 
expressly  mention  the  obelisks  and  flagstaffi  as  being  destined 
to  serve  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  our  Ughtning  conductors. 
The  study  of  a  poet  true  to  nature,  like  Wordsworth  or 
Shelley,  or  of  an  artist  like  Turner,  is  a  more  instructive 
guide  to  the  interpretation  of  myths  than  the  most  profound 
speculations  of  philosophers  ancient  or  modem. 

**The  scarlet  of  the  clouds,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,*  was  Turner's 
"  symbol  of  destruction.  In  his  mind  it  was  the  symbol  of 
blood.  So  he  used  it  in  the  Fall  of  Carthage.  Note  his  own 
written  words — 

*  WTiile  o'er  the  western  wave  the  ensanguined  sun 
In  gathering  huge  a  stormy  signal  spr^, 
And  set  portentous.' 

"red-ejed,"  whilst  the  fifth  cow's  name  (Todt.,  148,  13)  is  connected  with 
I  u  I  A^  2  Qi,  "  red-haired/'  This  clearly  refers  to  a  coloured  and 
therefore  douhle  star  in  the  constellation. 

There  are,  again,  the  seven    A    ^^^  (I    1  g^  ^  |    Taasu^  who  assist  Thoth 


in  his  calculations  as  to  the  universe ;  one  of  them,  called    v^ y  '    "  j  |  ^ 

the  "  Bed  one,"  is  third  or  fijth^  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  names  are 
read. 

It  is  highly  prohahle  that  the  Seven  Scorpions  who  accompanied  Isis,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend  of  the  Mettemich  Tablet,  equally  represent  the  stars  of  the 
Great  Bear. 

1  Modern  Painters ^  V,  p.  340,  note.  Txumer,  Mr.  Buskin  says  {ibid.,  p.  147), 
felt  the  great  Greek  traditions  more  than  he  know  them ;  **  his  mind  being 
affected,  up  to  a  certain  point,  precisely  as  an  ancient  painter's  would  have  been, 
by  external  phenomena  of  nature.  To  him,  as  to  the  Greek,  the  storm  clouds 
seemed  messengers  of  fate.  He  feared  them^  while  he  reverenced"  The  passage 
from  the  impressions  of  nature  to  a  mythical  and  also  to  a  religious  view  of 
things,  is  here  strikingly  expressed. 
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So  he  used  it  in  the  Slaver,  in  the  Ulysses,  in  the  Napoleon, 
in  the  Goldau;  again  and  again  in  slighter  hints  and  momen- 
tary dreams,  of  which  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  tender  is 
a  little  sketch  of  Dawn,  made  in  his  last  years." 

Red  is  also  the  symbol  of  blood,  flame,  or  destruction,  in 
the  Egyptian  myths,  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  clouds. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  men 
by  Hathor.  But  the  Book  of  the  Dead  ftimishes  earlier 
evidence.  The  crimson  of  a  sunset  takes  the  form  (in  the 
17th  chapter)  of  the  "  blood  which  flows  from  the  Sun-god 
Ra  as  he  hastens  to  his  suicide."    (Death  of  Herakles.) 

According  to  another  myth  (Todt,  99,  22),  the  Sun-god 
"  cut  the  foot  of  Hathor,  in  stretching  a  hand  to  bring  her  to 
him  in  his  evening  boat." 

A  third  myth  (Todt.,  99,  17)  speaks  of  Isis  as  "stanching 
the  blood  from  the  eye  of  Horus." 

The  "blood  of  Isis"  is  commemorated  (Todt.,  156, 1)  by  the 

red  tahsman  called  the  t     ft  tety  of  which  so  many  specimens 

are  foimd  in  our  museums.  The  blood  here  spoken  of  is  not 
improbably  that  which  flowed  when  Horus  smote  off  her  head. 
In  these  instances  the  crimson  tints  of  dawn  and  sunset  are 
ascribed  to  blood  proceeding  from  the  gods.  I  shall  shortly 
have  to  give  instances  in  which  the  blood  proceeds  from  the 
adversaries  of  the  gods. 

Modem  science  has  given  the  name  of  cirrus  to  one  of 
the  most  common  forms  of  cloud.  The  Latin  word  cirrus 
signifies  a  lock,  curl,  ringlet,  or  tuft  of  hair.  The  corres- 
ponding Egyptian  word  is  wvwj  e^>^^  nebtu.  In  the 
Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers  the  faithless  wife  of  Anpu  was 
sitting  I     Sv.     I  ^  her  nebfursetj  "  cm'ling  her  hair." 

The  resemblance  of  certain  clouds  to  locks  of  hair  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Egyptians.  The  131st  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  speaks  of  "  the  lock  which  is  in  the  way  of 

the  Sun,"  T^  D^  ^1^  Jf^^jS  «''*'«  i'"* 
dm  uat  Rd.  The  previous  chapter  (130,  24)  had  already 
spoken  of  "  repulsing  that  Lock  which  issues  out  of  the  flam^ 
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against  the  bark  of  Ba."  In  chapter  138,  4,  Horns,  the 
'^  sovereign  of  the  wiiverse^  is  invoked  nnder  the  special  title 

of  >^  <r>  J  <-"*:»  ]j^  peh  er  nebtUj  '•mighty'*  or  "vic- 
torious against  the  Lock  of  hair" ;  a  ridiculous  piece  of  bathos, 
unless  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Nebtu  is  here  the  name  of  a 
mythological  personage  sufficiently  important  to  encounter 

the  Sim-god  in  battle.  In  other  chapters     B  ^^^  ^^  Nebtu  is 

distinctly  spoken  of  as  a  demon.  In  39,  12,  he  comes  to 
attack  ''the  god  who  reposes  in  his  shrine,''  and  in  152, 1,  he 
is  given  up  by  Shu  to  the  Osiris.  In  other  chapters  (136, 10 ; 
144,  17)  it  is  promised  to  the  departed  that  Nebtu  shall  not 
reach  him. 

Already  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVmth  dynasty,  in 
the  tomb  of  queen  Maat^^Sria,^  we  find  him  mentioned  as 

J    ^  Jj    ^  Nebtu  se  Nut,  Nebtu,  son  of  Nut.  This 

is  a  parentage  not  recognized  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  It 
seems  to  imply  an  identification  with  Set,  and  a  misconception 
of  the  essential  diflference  between  these  personages.  It  is  a 
first  unconscious  step  towards  the  expulsion  of  Set  from  the 
rank  of  the  gods. 

Another  Egyptian  word   1  ^v  ^  (of  which  the  fonns 

r^X^^'ll'^  ^^'^^'and  3>^^^^'Dii  semam  are  also 
foimd)  signifies  "  hair,"  as  in  chapter  154,  6,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  hair  of  the  departed  shall  not  be  soiled.     It  is 

probably  akin  to   1  ^^  lJ(l  •=y='  samiy  dark,  black,  darkness. 

There  is  also  the  word    1  (  ^^  sdm  (Brugsch,  Lex.,  1165), 

which  unquestionably  signifies  dark  cloud.  The  appearance 
of  dark,  black  locks  upon  the  sky  has  given  rise  to  the 
mythical  personages  of  the  Samiu  of  Set.  This  expression 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  TrXoKafiot  iKaToyK€<l>d\a  Tv<f>&, 
the  Locks  of  the  hundred-headed  Typhon :  a  name,  as  we 
know  fi:om  Aristophanes,  given   by  the  Greeks  to  certain 

^  In  thiB  qaeen's  time  (Diimichen,  SxH,  Intchr.,  II,  84)  Set  still  occupies  his 
ancient  rank  among  the  gods.    Ho  is  called  (No.  5)  "  the  great  and  living  god,' 
and  (No.  10)  the  "  lord  of  heaven. 
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clouds.  It  is  said  in  chapter  18»  line  22,  that  when  these 
Samiu  of  Set  approacdied  Horus  thej  transformed  into  goats 
or  other  quadrupeds,  and  were  slaughtered  before  th^  chief 
gods,  "  while  the  blood  flowed  from  them." 

In  the  134th  chapter,  the  enemies  of  Osiris  also  appear  in 
the  form  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  and  the  Sun-god  ''washes 
in  their  blood."    With  the  Samiu  I  am  most  strongly  incUned 

to  identify  the  Sebiu  J»  j  00  '^  t ,  other  Titanic  enemies  of 

the  Sun,  whose  function  and  fate  are  exactly  the  same.  Ety- 
mologically  there  is  no  diflSqulty  in  the  identification,  for  the 
interchange  of  the  letters  6  And  m  is  recognized,  ^.^.,  in  the 

well-known  cases  of  j  Jj  ab,  and  f  ^s,^  am,  ^  0  o  0  ^^ 
mdhes,  and  J(||P^    *^*««»   J^^^^i^    bakasu, 

and  .--^  ^^  iS  ^^^  1  ^  mcJcasu.      The  two  forms  mmiu 

and  sabiu  are  probably  owing  to  a  dialectic  variety  of  pro- 
nunciation; but  the  scribes  to  whom  we  owe  our  present 
copies  of  the  Ritual  were  not  aware  of  this,  or  they  would 
otherwise  sometimes  have  used  the  sign  ^  a  lock,  as 
determinative  of  Sehiu.  Their  slaughter  and  the  effusion  of 
their  blood  is  recc«rded  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  These  myths 
represent  the  dissolution  of  the  dark  clouds  into  smaller  ones, 
assuming  fantastic  shapes,  and  coloured  by  the  Sun's  ray/si  in 
hues  of  crimson  or  scarlet. 

Hair  is  also  the  mythical  equivalent  of  cloud,^  when  the 
overcast  dawn  is  represented  by  Isis  covering  henself  by 
letting  her  hair  flow  over  her  (Todt.,  17) ;  also  by  the  "  wig  of 

Hathor  "  ^^"^^  "^  ^    afnlt  ent  Hathor  (Todt,  35, 1), 

which  covers  the  rising  Sun- god  Shu,  and  the  cap 
aeset  (78,  25),  of  Horus.^ 


.■  ■  w 


^  The  primitive  meaning  of  J  ^v    v^    y^  \\\\*   ***•**"**»  storm 

clou^  or  storm,  is  aimplj  hair,  the  common  forms  being     ^^^  S^  ^QN      or 


AA^AAA 


3  The   ^  e^    i^ZlVj     nememe*  of  the  Double  Lion  of  Dawn  is  refenrefl  to 


later  on. 
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The  hair  of  Osiris  is  said  (Todt^  13,  2)  to  be  "  greatly 

agitated  (^^^  nelhi  =  the  Greek  ^piaaeiv)  when  he  sees 
the  greyhounds  of  Horns."  Both  the  hair  of  Osiris  and  the 
greyhounds  of  Horns  represent  forms  of  cload«  Those  who 
made  these  myths  saw  animal  forms  in  the  clouds,  not  only 
as  adversaries  of  the  Sun-god,  hut  as  the  cattle  of  Horns : 
^his  oxen,  his  goats,  and  his  swine"  (ch.  112,  6).  But  the 
greyhound  evidently  represents  the  light  cloud  rapidly  skim- 
ming along  under  the  influence  of  a  steady  breeze. 

The  mythical  greyhounds  and  their  fleetness  are  also 
mentioned  in  a  very  ancient  and,  unfortunately,  very  uncer- 
tain text  (the  24th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead)  in 
connection  with  the  god  Shu. 

Other  mythical  animal  forms  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  as  antagonists  of  the  Sun,  are  serpents,  crocodiles,  and 
the  tortoise.  The  chapter  about  the  tortoise  unfortunately 
throws  no  light  at  all  upon  the  functions  of  this  animal.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  it  was  the  deadly  adversary  of  Ra. 
"  Life  to  Ra,  Death  to  the  Tortoise,"  is  what,  in  the  Turin 
Ritual  (ch.  161),  is  written  on  each  of  the  four  gates  of 
heaven.  We  are  here  in  a  region  of  conjecture,  but  the 
hieroglyphic  sign  of  the  tortoise,  so  similar  in  form  to  the 
scarabseus  (the  recognized  symbol  of  the  Sun)  that  Mr.  Good- 
win was  positive  that  it  was  meant  for  a  beetle,  and  its  name 
ietdy  or  setu,^  apparently  akin  to  the  word  ieta^  to  cover,  lead 
me  to  identify  it  with  the  Eclipse.  It  certainly  represents  a 
small  and  rounded  form  which  occasionally  covers  the  sun. 
The  primitive  Egyptians  who  could  not  know  the  Law  which 
governs  the  Eclipse,  never  deified  the  tortoise,  considered  as 
the  adversary  of  the  Sun.  There  is,  however,  a  star  of  this 
name  among  the  Decans,  who  of  course  is  considered  as  a  god. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  mythology  all  the  phenomena 
interfering  with  the  Sun's  light  were  confounded  together, 
and  identified  with  one  another :  Set,  Akar,  Apepi,  the  Tor- 
toise, Tebha,  and  others.  But  texts  of  this  period  are  of  no 
authority  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  those  of  the  better 

1  The  name  apSet  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  dlTiBion  of  words  in  the  title  of 
Todt.,  36,  re  em  xeMef  a  pe  Met. 
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periods.  When  Egyptologists  speak  of  something  Typhonic^ 
they  can  only  do  so  with  accuracy  in  reference  to  the  later 
centuries  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  Tebha  is  not  genuine 
Egyptian ;  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Typhon  =  rvifiko^} 

The  Serpent  in  most  mythologies  is  the  representative  of 
cloud.  I  shall  here  only  speak  of  two  mythical  serpents : 
the  first  represents  a  morning  cloud.  Sebak,  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  Sun,  we  are  told  in  chapters  108  and  111,  is  the 
lord  of  the  mountain  of  Buchat  in  the  Eastern  sky,  and  he 
has  a  temple  of  crystal  there;  and  on  the  brow  of  that 
mountain  there  is  a  serpent  of  300  cubits  in  length,  and 
10  cubits  in  breadth ;  three  cubits  in  front  of  him  are  of  flint, 
and  when  the  time  of  Ra  approaches,  he  turns  down  his  eyes 
towards  Ka.  There  is  perhaps  a  mythological  meaning  in 
the  word  ^^  j^^^  tes^  flint,  for  flint  in  Egyptian,  as  in  Indo- 
European  mythology,  is  connected  with  the  thunderbolt 
The  allusion  may  therefore  be  to  a  thunder  cloud. 

But  the  most  important  serpent  is  the  great  dragon  Apepi* 
He  has  been  confoimded  with  a  so-called  giant  Apophis,  be- 
cause ^4)tX54>  signifies  giant  in  Coptic.  Genuine  Egyptian 
mythology  knows  nothing  of  such  a  giant.  The  etymology 
is  clear  enough.  Ap  signifies  ascend^  mount  up*  Apepi  is  that 
which  mounts  up.  It  is  the  mythical  name  of  Cloud  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Sun.  The  serpent  is  described  in  the  texts  at 
Biban-el-maluk,  as  "  having  no  eyes,^  nose,  or  ears,  but  roaring 
as  it  comes  along."  The  picture  represents  him  with  twelve 
lieads  rising  through  his  back.  These  heads,  which  have  been 
swallowed  by  him,  are  made  to  come  forth  through  the  blows 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  servants  of  Ra.  The  word  "  head  " 
may  perhaps  convey  a  double  meaning.  The  Egyptian  word 
hotep  ®,^  when  accompanied  by  the  detenninative  \>,  and 

1  \!^  <~»  ^$Wl  uhar,  "  the  blind  one,"  is  a  name  of  .Apepi  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  base  period.    (Myth  of  Gacus,  or  Caeculos,  »  caecus.) 

^  ®  \>  18  one  of  those  words  in  which  the  sign  ^  has  the  Talue  J^tep, 
This  is  certain,  from  the  variants  in  which  the  sign  n  appears.  Compare 
Brugsch,  Lexicon^  B.  7,  p.  1322,  with  an  article  of  Diimichen  in  Zeitsphr,,  1873, 
p.  118.    It  is  wonderful  that  Brugsch  (who  has  certainly  read  this  article)  shuts 


his  eyes  to  such  direct  variants  as  9  ^i^^.  ss  K^»i^'  not  to  piention  others. 
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even  ^thcmt  it,  lUdaiiB  either  ''headland,*'  aa  I  Buggeated 
some  time  ago,  or,  at  all  eFents,  some  other  kind  ol  land* 
The  reappearanoe  of  headlands  or  other  acenery*  which  had 
been  concealed  hy  &g  or  dond,  may  be  alluded  to. 

fLl^jL  fQ  Vl  ^WL  "the  Eoarei^*'  is  one  of  the  names 

of  Apepi  in  the  Bremner  Papjma,  and,  like  the  tert  jnst 
referred  to,  points  to  the  tfaimder-clond.  The  same  condn- 
€don  seems  to  be  drnvable  from  the  39th  chapter  of  the  Bode 
of  the  Dead;  bnt  the  text  of  this  chapter  is  in  so  nnsatisfiBbe- 
tory  a  condition  as  not  at  present  to  admit  of  aocnrate  trans- 
lation.   In  this  chapter  the  Snn-god,  in  his  conflict  witii 

Apepi,  is  called  "|r^  o^^  ^  ^""^  •auiet^  **Ba  in  a  flutter." 
The  word  ^mUet  signifies  trembling  qnirering,  quaking, 
palpitating;  and  in  this  place  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Sun  as  seen  through  a  dood  passing  over  it.  Tins  state 
di  trepidation  is  not  confined  to  Ba.  ^'  Seb  standeth  still 
in  terror,  the  company  of  the  mighty  gods  is  in  a  quake.*' 

The  storm-cloud  is  clearly  intended. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  speaks  of 
"  advancing  over  (or passing  through)  the  high  ridges  (— ^) 

of  Apepi,  tchich  are  void  di^^s^O  ^"  and  the  99th  chapter 
of  guiding  a  boat  over  ^^  D^  0(1  ^^^^fe*  "^^  void 
ridffe"  of  Apepi.     It  invokes  the  ^^^^Q^^g^  *'lord  of 

curtains"  and  the  '^^^^  O  S '^ D 'jfff  "lord  of  the  cloud," 

that  is,  the  "  veiled "  or  "  clouded "  one,  namely,  the  Sim- 
god.    The  ridges  which  have  to  be  passed  over  or  pierced 

are  ridges  of  cloud.    Apepi  is  said  to  be  d    '    '^:^  kesen^  a 

word  which  was  long  since  shown  to  signify  void,  empty. 
The  inscription  of  the  Gold  Mines  says  that  the  road  was 
deficient  in  water,  uat  kesenta  her  mu.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  impugning  this  signification.    The  tablet  of 
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CanopuB  has  hatirsen  kesen  her  x^^^  *^  their  hearts  failed  at 
the  occurrence."  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Greek 
version,  iraimw  r&v  ev  t§  X^^  scaTaireirKrfyfUyo^v  hrl  t^J 
ovfA^e^rfKOT^.  The  passages  of  the  Prisse  papyrus  in  which 
the  word  occurs  are  eqoally  consistent  with  the  old  inter- 

Apepi  is  overcome  by  the  fire  and  flinty  sword  ( 

tea)  of  the  Sun-god,  and  is  forced  back  into  his  cavern 

(®  J  ^  X^O^  ^^  over  him  (according  to  a  text  at  Dendera) 

is  placed  a  stone  **  of  foity  cubits,"  while  the  devouring 
flame  preys  upon  his  bones. 

The  tree  is  another  mythical  representation  of  cloud.  It 
never  appears  otherwise  than  as  a  joyful  or  beneficent  phe- 
nomenon. The  evergreen  sycamore,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  tree  of  Egypt,  the  persea,  the  olive,  and  the  tama- 
risk are  the  principal  trees  of  the  mythology.  They  are 
suggestive  of  coolness  and  refreshment. 

"  I  know,"  says  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (chapters  109,  2 
and  149,  7),  "that  sycamore  of  Emerald,  through  the  midst 
of  which  the  Sun-god  Ra  proceeds  as  he  advances  to  what 
Shu  has  raised  at  the  eastern  gate  of  heaven*"^ 

The  emerald  colour  (jnafka)  here  specially  characterising 
the  tree  has  reference  to  the  beautiful  green  tints  of  dawn  and 
sunset.  Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  Meteorology  " 
(p.  76),  speaks  of  a  "  curious  phenomenon  which  rarely  occurs 
in  this  climate — the  existence  of  green  clouds.  This  happens 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  when  a  thin  cloud  is  illumi- 
nated at  once  by  the  yellow  rays  of  the  «un,  and  the  bright 
azure  of  the  upper  sky,  their  contrasted  colours  producing  a 
^een  by  mixture."     But  even  in  this  climate  the  bright- 


*  At  a  later  time  we  read  (on  tiie  Mettermch  St^le),  in  connection  with  the 
r-T-i  Q  \,       j^,  of  the  '*  GK>OBe  Egg  which  comes  forth  from  the  Sjcamore  '* 

— 1»— ^   —••—-9        CTTl  /wA/w-^ 

"V  {        1^^^^^  sgs.  / (j  .     Thii  has  reference  to  the  Egg  of 

Seh  in  Todt.,  54,  and  other  chapters.    The  fim  is  here  oon«iderod  as  an  «gg  laid 
by  that  great  cackling  goose,  the  earth. 
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green  streai:^  near  the  horizou  are,  at  certain  eeasoDs,  of 
great  beauty.' 

The  sycamore  of  Hathor  is  mentioned  in  ch.  52 ;  the 
Orarta  eats  beneath  it^  ^liadc.  On  a  pap^Tus  at  Dublin  the 
OsiriB  prays  that  he  may  be  under  the  Bycamore  of  Hathor  at 
the  rising  of  Horun. 

The  sycamore  of  Nut  is  the  Rain-cloud,  The  water  of 
heaven  seems  to  have  been  coneidered  as  bringing  with  it 
refreshment  to  tlie  dead.  The  vignette  of  the  Ritual  is  well 
known  which  represents  a  tree  out  of  which  the  hand  of  the 
goddess  ponrs  out  water  to  the  deceased.  The  prayer  of  the 
59th  chapter  is  confined  to  these  words  i  ;*'  0  Sycamore  of 
Nat,  give  me  the  water  which  is  in  thee  ";  but  a  vase  of  the 
Louvre  adds  the  reply  of  the  goddess :  "  Receive  ttie  libation 
from  my  two  hands.  I  am  thy  mother ;  I  bring  thee  the 
vases  with  abundance  of  water  to  appease  thy  heart  with 
refreshment;  breathe  tbou  the  breezes  which  come  from  me, 
that  thy  flesh  may  live  thereby ;  for  it  is  I  who  give  water  to 
every  mimimy,  who  give  breezes  to  those  who  are  breathless, 
to  those  whose  bodies  are  hidden,  and  to  those  who  have  no 
tomb.  I  am  with  thee,  and  I  reunite  to  thee  thy  soul,  so  that 
it  may  never  be  parted  from  thee." 

There  is  a  request  to  a  similar  effect  in  chapter  152,  in 
behalf  of  the  deceased :  "  O  Sycamore  of  Nut,  who  refreshest 
those  who  are  in  Amenti,  let  thy  hands  be  laid  upou  his  limbs, 
protecting  him  from  the  heat,  and  refreshing  him  under  thy 

'  The  gT«en  cap  or  mantle  (iiememtt  «iif)  of  the  Double  Lion  of  Dawn 
(Todt.,  78,  19)  bu  the  aaaie  meamng.  So  haa  the  "  green  stone  "  at  the  neck  ot 
Ei  (Todt.,  103,  3).  The  golden  Hawk  has  wiEgB  of  green  (ch.  77)  ai  he  oomei 
forth.  In  later  timeg  Hathor  ie  oddrewed  (DftnucheD,  BetullaU,  IS,  1)  aa 
"  diademed  with  emerald  and  vested  with  green."  "Th;  counteomice  is  tinted 
with  tiie  emerald  colour,"  ahe  i«  told  {Bee.  ii,  71  and  76),  "  of  fn»h  emerald, 
tKon  art  green  like  the  green.Btone  of  BnchaL"  ^Ilte  dawn.goddeM,  TJat'it, 
whose  name  lignifiea  gremnett,  or  the  ffreat    one,   ia    called,    like    Hathor, 

"^^^  11  "  'Mv^^°^fr  °  "^' X**'"*  "M/*" '«*™'  "miitrees 
of  sapphire,  emeiSd,  and  eaffron,"  i.e.,  she  is  conspicuous  by  these  colours. 
MS/ia  and  /fjeit,  "  emerald  and  saffron"  (or  some  other  gellow  colour,  see 
ZaUnkr.,  1867,  p.  66)  are  the  tints  of  the  Dawn,  Todt.,  80,  7.  The  Book  of  the 
Dead  (160,  2)  mentions  ^^^^  fc„|  latem,  "green  felspar,"  as  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Dawn-god,  Shu.  Iba  veea  colour  of  the  frog  Is  a  due  to  the 
^neaning  of  the  aacient  goddess  y  ^  J^  He^al. 
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boughs,  which  give  the  north-wind  to  the  Resting  Heart  in 
his  everlasting  home." 

The  best  commentary  on  this  tree  in  the  shy  which  yields 
both  water  and  wind  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  words 
about  Rain-clouds  :  '*  They  are  not  solid  bodies  borne  about 
by  the  wind,  but  they  carry  the  wind  with  them  and  cause  it. 
Every  one  knows  who  has  ever  been  out  in  a  storm  that  the 
time  when  it  rains  heaviest  is  precisely  the  time  when  he 
cannot  hold  up  his  umbrella,  that  the  wind  is  carried  with 
the  cloud  and  lulls  when  it  has  passed." 

The  Sim  under  a  light  cloud  was  called  (ch.  42)  "the 

great  god  within  the  tamarisk,  asru'^    The  oUve-tree  \zi\S 

beqy  represents  the  brightness  of  the  Dawn.  The  word  beq 
signifies  bright,  clear,  shining;   beqa  or  beka  is  the  Dawn. 

The  god  called  fli  ji^O  *^^*^  X^^  ^«?«*/>  "  who  is  under  his 
oUve,*'  already  in  the  earliest  monuments,  was  supposed  by 
M.  de  Roug^  to  be  Osiris,  and  by  M.  Lefebure  to  be  Thoth. 
It  is  no  other  than  Ptah,  the  Opener.* 

Other  trees  represent  the  same  mystery.  The  great  Cat 
under  the  Persea  tree  is  explained  in  the  17th  chapter  as 
being  the  Sun-god  Ra  himself,  and  the  Persea  here  plays  the 
same  part  as  the  Sycamore  of  Emerald.  Ra,  as  a  Cat,  is 
about  to  crush  the  head  of  the  Serpent. 

There  are  other  well-known  pictures  representing  the 
sarcophagus  of  Osiris  under  a  tree.  Two  are  given  by 
Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  2nd  series,  III,  p.  349.*  In  the 
first  of  them,  taken  from  the  tomb  at  Hou,  the  bird  called 
be?inu  is  seated  upon  the  branches  of  a  tamarisk,  and  by  him 

is  written  ^^W  j1'^»  "the  soul  of  Osiris."     The  bird  and 

the  inscription  are  equally  significant.  The  Egyptian  texts, 
from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  down  to  the  latest  times,  assert 
that  '*Ra  is  the  soul  of  Osiris."*    And  the  bennu  bird,  according 

to  the  same  authority,  represents  the  Dawn-god,  ]  '^^^      -^  ^ 

^  See  Burton,  Excerpta,  pi.  56,  or  ChampoUion,  Notices,  II,  p.  904,  and 
Denknif  iv.,  22. 

'  Compare  Plutarch,  de  Isid.j  21. 

'  The  real  meaniug  of  this  seeniB  to  be,  that  Osiris  is  dead,  but  rises  again  as 
Ra.     Osiris  is  yesterday's  sun,  Ra  that  of  to-day. 
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In  tiie  seoond  pioture,  whidi  is  taken  from  the  temple  ftt 
Philae,  the  sun  is  represented  as  rising  from  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  Such  is  the  tme  "  mystery  of  Oriris  at  S^miiit  and  at 
Philae."  If  the  E^gyptians  of  tiie  latest  periods  understood 
this  mystery  as  signifying  that  ''water  is  the  origin  of  all 
things,"  this  merely  proves  what  in  the  nature  of  things  might 
have  been  expected — that  the  true  sense  of  tiieir  mythology 
was  utterly  forgotten. 

There  are  pictures  also  at  Dendera^  in  which  the  8ai>- 
cophagus  of  Osiris  is  overshadowed  by  a  tiee. 

Horns  of  Bahutet,  that  is  the  Dawn-god,  is  likewise  to  be 
seen  at  Edfa,  sitting  within  a  Persea  tree.*  An  inscription  in 
the  same  temple  mentions  another  tree^  the  d£tc^  of  Horu&* 
The  Bulaq  papyrus  (No.  2)  gives  the  picture  of  a  bird  sitting 
in  front  of  a  Persea  tree. 

Another  text,  published  by  M.  Pierrot;^  speaks  of  the  Bennu, 

that  is  the  Dawn-gods,  who  are         li  *^^  Q  »  **  on  the  willows.** 
In  all  these  and  similar  texts  the   tree'^   is  the  light 
morning  cloud  or  transparent  mist  on  the  horizon. 

The  same  interpretation  must  be  given  to  the  myth  of 
Isifl  suckling  the  infant  Horus  under  bushes  of  marsh  plants.* 
The  rainbow  is  of  com'se  a  comparatively  rare  phenomenon 
in  Egypt,  but  it  is  so  extremely  beautiful  and  striking  a  one, 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  it  to  have  been  passed  over  in  a 
mythological  view  of  things.  It  holds  a  conspicuous  place 
in  mythologies  known  to  us.  It  is  Iris,  a  messenger  between 
heaven  and  earth;  it  is  the  bow  of  Indra ;  the  bridge  Bifrost 
of  the  Northmen ;  the  path  to  the  Brahmanic  Svarga ;  the 
ladder  by  which  New  Zealand  chieftains  climb  to  heaven. 
It  is  a  living  monster,  according  to  the  Karens  of  Burmah ; 

'  Mariette,  DendSrah^  torn.  IV,  pi.  66.  *  Nayille,  Mythe  d^Sortu,  pi.  xx. 

*  J.  do  Boug6,  Inscriptions  d  Edfou^  pi.  87. 

*  Etudes  Egyptologiques,  p.  57.     Qf.  Sharpe,  E.L,  1, 117,  line  16. 

'  An  allusion  to  the  Tree  of  Life  bas  not  unnaturally  been  seen  in  tbe  newly 
dieooTered  texts  published  in  the  Zeitschrift,  1881,  Taf.  I\^,  line  18.  I  beliere 
that  ^^^r  /^^^/^/^A  Q  ^  -^et  en  anXi  should  be  rendered  staff  of  life^  rather  than 
tree  of  life.  The  expression  is  found  in  Pap.  Leyden,  I,  347,  pi.  7,  and  Benhm^y 
VI,  118. 

*  For  instructive  pictures,  see  Wilkinson,  III,  pi.  33  ;  Leemans,  Jfo».,  I, 
pi.  XIT,  1053,  and  XIII,  1056 ;  and  aolenischeff,  Metteminhstele,  pi.  3,  XIV, 
and  6,  XXXVIII. 
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in  Dahome  it  is  **  Danh  the  heavenly  Snake."  But  it  is  also 
the  necklace  of  Freyja,  the  girdle  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in 
Zante,  or  the  hem  of  the  Eamschadale  god's  raiment.^ 

I  cannot  point  with  certainty  to  any  corresponding  myths 
in  Egyptian  Uterature.  A  bow  is  indeed  once  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  (132,  1),  and  the  Lion-god  is  said  to 
issue  from  it.  There  miay  also  possibly  be  a  reference  to  the 
rainbow  in  the  heavenly  fishes  Antu  and  Abtu  (Todt.,  15, 
24,  25).     But  I  am  most  strongly  inchned  to  identify  with 

the  rainbow  the  bright  girdle  (^^'v^^ci^  sat)  of  Ra,  which 

is  mentioned  in  Todt.,  110,  a,  line  4.  The  manuscripts  are 
unfortunately  not  agreed  as  to  the  text.  That  of  the  papyrus 
of  Sutimes  reads  as  follows : — 


A/WVNA 


I 


(    1       L    tes-nd  sat  Rd  as  xQr^et. 

I  put  on  the  stole  of  Ra,  and  lo  the  rain-fall  I 

The  sense  of  this  is  perfectly  clear.  But  four  other  papyri, 
viz.,  Salt.  828,  that  of  Nebseni,  the  Leyden  hieratic  papyrus 
T.  16,  published  in  Leemans'  Monuments^  III,  pi.  24,  and 
the  Turin  papyrus  published  by  Lepsius,  agree  in  the  dura 

lectio  J^ ^  ;^e7mM  pet^  instead  of   ^/[  x^  P^^*^  The  latter 


'  Most  of  these  myths  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture  and 
Early  History  of  Mankind,  But  a  much  more  copious  list  will  be  found  in 
Pott's  "  Benennungen  des  Begenbogen"  in  the  Zeit»chr\ft  fur  vergleichende 
Sprachforschungy  II,  414, 

^  The    first    part  of    this    compound    word    signifies  fall;    in    Egyptian 

T  ^^^P^,  t^e  Coptic  representative  of    which  is   g^e,    P;€I,   eadere, 

decidere,  or,  ae  a  noun,  oa»uit  lapsuiy  plaga,  ruina,  [It  is  renuirkable  that 
Zoega  (p.  412,  note)  expUins  a  common  meaning  of  ^6  M.  )^6 ....  by 
casus  inde  modu^,']  The  Egyptian  noun,  which  oocuri  without  a  determinative 
T  0  I]  ^°  ^^^  Constantinopolitan  obelisk  of  Tbothmes  III,  has  for  deter- 
minative a  fatten  man  T  j,^^^,  Mariette,  Kamah,  pi.  22;   T  "^^    (I  (I  i;j^ 

Denkm.,  Ill,  129 ;  and  Pianchi  Tablet,  line  28,  j|  ^^  ^  ^3^ ,  Denkm,, 
III,  130,  and  T  ^v^^P^  ^^  ^®  gw^t  inscription  of  Menepthah,  Mariette, 
Kamaky  pi.  55.  All  these  are  Variants  of  one  and  the  same  word.  The 
transitive  fell,  felling ,    is    found    under    the  form    T    ^^.    (1(1  "^>^    x^^' 
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expression,  which  recurs  in  Todt,  135, 1,  signifies  a  fall  of 
the  sky,  a  shower.    It  it  used  as  the  synonym  of  tfey3|  ^tUj 

rain,  in  one  of  those  paraphrases  which  are  so  common  in  the 
temples  of  Edfu  and  Dendera.^  The  more  usual  reading  is, 
I  confess,  unintelligible  to  me.    Stormy  weather  might  be 

[Perhaps  the  word  T  v\v9^7^  x*>  'feUed  wood,'  may  be  deriTed  ftom 
this.]     The  Teiy  common  word       T|   ^^.  -^  %**»  *  •  dead  body,*  owea  iU 

origin  to  the  same  notion  as  the  Qieek  irr6/ia  and  the  Latin  cadaver,  "S  oaddi 
come  eorpo  morio  eade**    The  same  notion  (as  in  our  'pit^/WZ*)  giTes  the  elna 

to  the  sense  of  seTeral  anoient  Egypiian  words,  sobh  as         /|   v^ 

Xow,  'mines,'         Ji    ^^.      o     x^'^'^^t  the  pit  in  whioh  the  mommy  was 

buried.         jl    ^^.  p-  I  ^gw  x<*^  •"•  X^>  •*«  probably  •  dejeotkmes 

ab  alvo.'  The  senses  of  collapse  and  dissolution  are  not  less  erident  in  other 
words  of  kindred  origin. 

The  word  fD  ^^^  ^^t  which  sometimes  implies  falling,  might  seem 
to  claim  af&nity  with  the  Coptic  PjC.  But  it  has  no  affinity  with  x^t  ^^^d  it 
is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  that  it  signifies  falling.  The  Coptic  QJB  is  howerer 
found  =  the  Greek  aroixt^iV'  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  as  frequently  happens 
in  the  history  of  language  (see  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Language^  II,  p.  318), 
two  difierent  Egyptian  words  have  assumed  the  same  form  in  Coptic. 

^^  n  x"  P^^  {AntiquitiSf  Vol.  V,  pi.  48),  is  manifestly  another  form  of 

I  I  I 


Xa  pet,  and  has  its  Coptic  representative  in  ^OTAJLlie,  rain.    If  such  a 

form  as  xu  nu  CyJ  pet  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nebseni,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  may  have  giren  rise  (through  dictation)  to  the  reading 
Xennu  pet. 

[The  word  p,  ^v  ^  ,  which  occurs  in  this  note,  is  read  x^^'^^  by 
Brugsch,  and  identified  with  the  Coptic  j^^^^OT,  which  he  translates 
Wadg.  But  it  is  only  through  a  mistake  that  i-h — |  has  been  confounded 
with  another  hieroglyphic  sign  -■  "»— ^  (see  Zeitschrift^  1867,  p.  41).  It  is 
certainly  polyphonous,  but  the  only  demonstrable  values  of  it  are  (1)  «,  as  in 
^     »     ^    ,  and  in   A        A  .  where  it  occurs  as  a  variant  of    I  .  — * — 

or  l|;  and  (2)  sep^  as  the  equivalent  of  mil  in  a  royal  name.  But  oat,  I 
repeat,  is  a  mistake ;    or  at  all  events  the  proofs  hitherto  given  are  founded  on 

a  mistake.     Chaset,  also  written   ^'^^  ^^^  q,  ChampoUion,  A'o^ice*,  1, 774, 

also  775,  is  the  x^^*^^  ^^  ^^^  Rhind  Papyri,  the  Egyptian  Sheol.] 
^  Diimichen,  Tempelinschri/teny  I,  30,  lines  1  and  6. 
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represented  by    ^  -  ^   pv]  x^''^^^^^*  ^^^  there  is,  as  far  as 

I  can  see,  no  possibility  of  identifying  with  this  word  the  group 
which  occurs  in  the  four  manuscripts  I  have  mentioned. 

This  might  naturally  seem  to  be  the  place  to  speak  of 
the  myths  of  Fire.  But  the  subject  is  one  which  deserves  a 
dissertation  for  itself.  The  texts  having  reference  to  it  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  they  require  to  be  very  accurately 
sifted  and  interpreted.  The  results  of  the  investigation  when 
fully  completed  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  interesting.* 

I  have  not  the  pretension  of  exhausting  even  that  portion 
of  the  subject  to  which  I  have  specially  desired  to  draw 
attention,  but  if  I  am  not  entirely  mistaken,  a  key  is  now  at 
our  service,  which  if  intelUgently  used  will  gradually  open 
to  us  all,  or  at  least  most  of,  the  mysteries  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead. 

^  Among  the  results  which  I  xnentionod  at  the  time  this  paper  was  read,  is 
the  belief  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  that  fire  from  heaven,  proceeding  from 
the  sun,  is  disseminated  through  all  plants  and  living  things,  and  specially  in  the 
soul  of  man.  With  this  belief  is  probably  connected  the  ceremony  of  "  kindling 
the  light,"  set  teka,  in  memory  of  the  dead.  And  the  clause  in  the  Negative 
Confession,  "  I  have  not  extinguished  a  flame  at  its  birth,"  acquires  a  deeper 
meaning. 


Vol.  VIII.  15 
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Appendix  on  the  word    [<=>  ntOrd.^ 

The  Alexandrian  Greeks  invented  a  barbaronB  word 
ivvafiotoy  which  they  and  their  followers  used  exactly  as  the 
Egyptians  used  T  ^^^  | .     Dindorf  quotes  from  Panaretus 

(  Chran,  Trapez.)  ihwdfiwre  rh  tcdarpov.  I  quote  tiie  following 
parallels  out  of  many  similar  texts  at  Dendera,  Edfu,  and 
Philae. 


.  46,  6 ;  ef.  15, 17,  and  19. 


III  >b>-  yl        <=>  -^H,  I     Marietta,  Dmd^rah,  I, 


ill  ?   1   Pa   *^^^^  8.  I  ^^    Diimichen,  TempeUnschr.^  1, 78. 


O  ^ 


Ibid, 


lA 


I    I    I 


Recueily  III,  42. 


Some  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  might  suggest 
that  purification  was  meant,  but  others  show  that  the  wider 
sense  of  fortifying  or  protection  against  harm  is  signified. 
Religious  purification  is  one  kind  of  protection.*     Hence  the 


'  Thifl  word  U  simply  written  |  in  royal  titles,  such  as  O'^  U',  'i  |||  _V  ^^  > 
where  it  does  not  signify  god  or  divine.  But  apart  from  such  titles,  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  word  signifying  jfod  hy  its  phonetic  complements  or 

determinatlTes    |         ,      |  "'^ ,      |  <=>  ^      |         -I  ,     The  word    |         admits 

of  the  reduplication      |  <=>,     as    in    the   obelisk    of    queen    Hat-shepsu, 
and    of    the  intensive   form    |l    |  **?*- 

'  From  this  point  of  view,  nutra  is  most  naturally  found  in  parallelism  with 


the  word.   -^Sj^  Jl  Mjjjvj   and  /^    I  ;;^ 
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"may  I  be  fortified  or  protected  by  seventy  purificatious " 
(Mariette,  Monuments  divers^  pi.  63  /),  just  as  Christians  at 
the  present  day  speak  of  being  ^^ fortified  by  the  sacraments 
of  the  Chm-ch." 

But  the  notion  of  protection  is  itself  derived  from  that  of 


Thus    ^  □  = 

III: 


j   is  a  frequent  expression  in  the  texts 

''  splendid  and  mightjr 


a  ill  I  "  adorned 

I     B  IE  I 


might. 

"'  "^-^  '^>*=>i  A<?  I  n 

of  Dendera  and  Edfii,    ^nnm  '  *^  '  H 

stones"   {Tempelinschr.,  I,  9)  ;  06  ^ 

with  mighty  stones  "  {Dend.,  Ill,  20)  ;  ^j\ 

^  D  j"^!  I    «  To  thee  the  Coptite  Nome  has  come  forth  with 

its  mighty  stones  "  {Dend.,  IV,  75)  ;    "  He  is  like  the  son  of 


1 1 1  AJp  I 


Ptah 


J^ 


I  &  ,1,    Ja^at   I  I  I    ^-j:  i     I   — T    . 

columns  fropa  the  mighty  stones  furnished  by  the  10th  nome 


of  the  South.''    In  Dend6rah,  I,  67,  ^  a  :1|  i 


I  O  liiiiiiiQifl 


^nL  etc.,  has  the  paraphrase 


Ml     t^  I   (^  ^    W  I  I 


T 


Tis' 


^  a^^^  I 

I  I  I     <CZ>   II''  III 

The  sense  of  greatness  or  might,  which  is  so  evident  in  these 
texts,  will  be  found  to  explain  eve^*y  single  instance  in  which  the 
word  occurs  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  language. 
Physical  might  is  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
other  meanings  are  only  derived  from  it. 

Dr.  Brugsch  in  his  Dictionary*  noticed  the  equivalence  or 
parallelism  of    |  -I    and  ^w,  protect,  in  Hieroglyphic 

and  Demotic  texts.  Several  other  words  are  equally  found 
in  parallelism  with      |  -I,   and  this  parallelism  is  found 

not  only  in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  text,  as,  e.g. : — 


A  I 


^  I 


^  I 


^  Page  825 :  "  H&ufig  in  FaraUeliBinus  mit  ^^  „  x*<>  daher  auch  die 
jeweilige  deniot.  Uebersetzung,  x**^-"  ^^*^  ^  tliiiik  x**  means  **  exercise  pro- 
tection," and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  such  expressions  as  "sacred  animals," 
"  sacred  plants,"  "  sacred  crown,"  etc.,  where  imir&  is  the  word  translated  sacred. 
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(Sliarpe,  KU  U,  2B>,  "great  (ura)  is  the  Eye  of  Horns, 
^g^iy  (^)  the  Eye  of  Honu,  strong  (nutrA)  the  Eye  of 
Horus,  the  giver  of  might  (semttrA)  u  the  Eye  of  Honu^" 
but  running  throngh  names  and  titles  outrent  ih  a  dynasfy, 
like  in  the  pyramidB,  called  CliiS  (|r|f|  ^,  T^jljlllAt 
^'^^  H  ilJlJl  »'  '^^  connection  of  these  names  ia  as 
intentional  aa  the  use  of  the  a^jectirea  in  the  phiase 
\  ''^  ^^  X  'j  1  nvtrd  mm  md  pet^  **  strong  and  durablei 
as  heaven "  (Mariette^  Samai,  plate  35). 

The  royal  name  Nvir&4n-ra  (  ol  U  J  which  is  No.  40 
on  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  aigoifies  very  much  the  same 
as  No.  41  r  O  e^i^  \J  j  Mm-i<M-a.  Tat^ia-ra,  Se~anj(4a-raj 
and  such  other  names  are  more  or  leaa  synonymous.  So 
again  the  royal  titles  "1  ^  ^,  T  ft)  ^  of  Usertaen  III 
are  but  emphatic  expressions  of  /[ijia^  (Amenemhat  I) 
and  ■^[|i'=^^  (Usertsen  II).  And  Amenemhat  III,  the 
Buccessor  of  Usertsen  III,  took  the  title  of  «•=>-  '^^^  <^  baiu. 
If  we  pass  on  to  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  we  meet  the  same 
system  in  the  names  of  Swvia-rd,  Men-)(eper-rS,  Aa-^eper^a, 
etc.,  and  in  the  royal  titiee  1100  f^^o^  Thothmes  II, 
?|^[][|  of  Thothmee  III,  J 100  of  Thothmea  IV,  and 
^=»  i^ljO  °f  Chvt-en-aten.  All  these  royal  titles  have  the 
same   grammatical    construction   as    1^^  'swift- 

handed.'  They  are  attributive  compounds  like  /taxpoxeip, 
longimaniu,  /icfyoKoiTOv^.  And  the  notion  which  is  common 
to  the  words   '^=t    wrd,     j    da,  men,    u    faf,    ■¥■   fin^, 

Y  foh,  fl  nem,  and  H  nntrd,  is  might,  strength,  vigour, 
magnify. 
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?      I  have  in  my  Hibbert  Lectures  quoted  passages  where 
it  is  said  of  the  king — 


1^- 


y. 
\ 


vwwv 


li 


A/V^^/VN 


I    I    I 


1 


vwvw 


U1C2 


^ 


1' 


I    I    I 


'  strong, 


03^JI.^I 


where  the  parallel  word  to      [ 
vigorous.' 

In  texts  of  the  latest  period  the  same  parallelism  is  found — ' 

D  9Cr    III    *^^  r^  ¥  ftwY    I  I  I 

where  the  word  corresponding  to  nutrd  is    "^^^^    *  vigorous- 
handed.' 

In  texts  of  this  period,     ^  peh^  the  well  known  word 

signifying   'might,'  is  used  as  a  synonym  of     ].     See,  for 

instance,  Kalenderiufchr.^  67,  3,  where  the  goddess  is  called 

— ^  "^37 ,  and  a  passage  in  the  Tempelinschr,^  I,  which  is 

repeated  three  times  (pL  37,  38,  and  39)  with  ^^^s^f^j  ^i^d 
three  times  (pi.  40,  41,  and  42)  with  the  more  famihar  ic  . 

All  this  points .  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
frequent  expression  |  |  ^  'I  nutdr  nutrdy  is  not  the  mere 
tautology  "  godlike  god,"  "  deus  divinus,"  but  that,  like  the 
Hebrew  **1®  7M,  it  signifies  "  all-powerful  god." 

There  is  another  word  with  which     |   is  certainly  akin. 
This,   as   pointed  out   by  the    orthography    V    B*^   ^  i   is 
net^ery  which  again  has  |  |l  as  a  variant.     It  signi- 


& 


'  British  Museum,  E.S.  375,  referred  to  in  Dr.  Birch's  Dictionary. 

2  See  Brugsch's  Dictionary  (Supplement),  where  a  very  different  account  of 

the  word  is  giyen.  It  is  there  connected  with  the  Hebrew  ^^  ntstulit,  and 
this  with  i"^^  tetendit  !  Etymological  science  of  this  kind  is  extremely  easy, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  plausible.    Were  I  a  belieyer  in  the  relationship  between 


Egyptian  and  Semitic,  I  should  explain  :  1 1,    1  || -^   *"^    :|j  by    i^J 


and  the  kindred  "^^3 ,     Uj  ,    U} ,  and  ^aj  •     ^^^  these  Semitic  words,  as  in 

the  Latin  tueor^  we  have  the  double  notion  of  sight  and  protection,  guarding 
and  regarding. 


I 
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fiea  overpowering,   having   the  mastery,   dinninari.      It   occiira 

very  frequently   iu    the    "  Triumplts   of    Horns "   at   Edfu.' 

M*    *  jwi'er   Uau  net'KT,   '■  overpowering  is 

HoruB,  overpowering" !  is  often  repeated.      9"  ^("slin 

a  m^tr  j^emt  nub  en  Plohii,  "  overpowering  is  the  lance 

wKptah  hath  forged."    Sd;^^T[^ S^o 

"  overpowering  is  the  guet  of 'wind  iu  Clieliiat."  The  same 
meaning  ie  found  in  the  older  texts.    The  Litanies  of  Ra  pray 

a"'*"!         .    etc.,    "let    them    not    overpower     ^H 
king  N,"  adding  the  paralieiiem  "^^         -^'^  "  let  them     ^| 

not  obtain  the  mastery,"  etc.     It  occurs  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  136,  10,  where  it  signifies  "having  the  mastery"  of 
one's  staff;  aaid  iu  144, 10,  where  the  parallel  expression  used     ^^ 
is  ^?    "  resiHtlesB."     It  oecurs  iu  this  sense  throughout    ^H 

the  mscriptions  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I. 

M.  de  Rong^,  on  the  inscription  of  Aabtnes,  explains  the 
name  "^^  ^-^  net'ert,  of  the  hour  of  noon,  by  the  Coptio 
no3£,  recumbere,  as  expreasive  of  the  time  of  siesta.  It  means 
the  "  dominant,  overpowering"  one.  Another  name  for  it  ie 
-Iji  111]  '^  dhdit,  the  reverse  of  "recumbent." 

The  only  reason  which  suggested  to  M.  E.  de  Rong^  the 
sense  of  "renew"  is  the  determinative  (i  which  so  frequently 
accompanies  the  word  nntrd  as  adjective  or  verb.  But  the 
sign  {  is  here  simply  a  determinative  of  the  sound  tr&,  and  is 
found  attached  to  all  words  ending  in  this  syllable,'  what- 

'  Sm  N»Til!e,  MyOt  cTSormt,  1,6,9;  11,1.2,8,4;  111,3.4;  IT, 9, 10; 
T,  1,  et«.    From  the  pbjsicsl  the  intelleotnal  eeiue  of  muMiy  ii  derired. 

■  ^e  form  |  <::^  is  ver;  frequent,  but  U  not  to  1>e  re«d  nutri.  It  ie,  I 
belieTB,  A  tnUtake  to  look  upon  W  u  a  phonetic  chantctar  —  i.  It  bae  iftrioue 
UM«,  and  unonE  otherg  it  repreaenla  the  place  of  a  Tovel,  vhetfaei  that  be  a,  t, 
or  H.      There  is  a  word      |  00  Si)    U^et^>    'thgdoi  I,  plate  7,  the 

determinatire  ^  of  which  points  to  aome  luch  meaning  ai  '^ttOJJL'f' 
eooM/dri.  Tbie  i«  peAape  the  key  to  the  "'W"'""g  of  the  feitival  for  the  dead 
sailed  1     '^     QQ  ^37  »ntri. 
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ever  be  their  meaning:    ^    (J  i  'season,'    ^    1  30  *  a  willow 
tree,'    ^^^^ h\k    * ^^^^'^^    *^®    enclitic    particle      ^    0 1 
*pray'l    2:-j{-®-    ^behold,'    J^{   *join,'    |^lj{ 
a  'horse,'  J^(j{  'tribute,'  J<^{^"'^~^5^  *  stables  of 

oxen'   {Denknuy  HI,   219,  ^)>     JX   ^    Ol^    *  incense,'    and 
others.     In  short,  what  word  ending  in  trd  is  without  4  ? 

The  proper  name    Hf      Ntttrit,  applied  to  Dendera,  has 

the  same  meaning  as  Samaria  (from  "^5®'  c^^^divit^  protexit), 
Ashdod    (from   TTO,    validua   fuit)j    Gaza   (yalidoj    mtmita)^ 

Valentia,  and  many  other  names  expressive  of  strength  and 
protection. 

The  noun   |  <^-c2>-  signifies  an  eyeball,  and  is  generally 

apphed  to  those  of  the  Sun-god,  who   M     [\ 

I  "f—rT  ^T,^*^-**^  ** enlightens  the  earth  with  his  two  eyeballs"; 


^  W 


a  very  common  expression  in  the  later  texts.  The  notion 
impUed  in  the  word  is  '* that  which  is  guarded^  protected^^ 
as  in  Custodi  ms  ut  pupillam  oculu  At  Dendera  the  king 
presents  the  goddess  Hathor  with  a  globe  representing  her 
eyeball,  and  she  repUes  to  him  (Mariette,  III,  pi.  22,  c), 


eyeballs  protected  {ntUrorUt)  against  harm." 


\^0  **I  give  thee  thy  two 


AKKADIAN    PUECEPTS    FOR    THE    CONDUCT 
OF    MAN    IN    HIS    PRIVATE    LIFE. 


Bt  Ueokok  Behtin,  M.R-A.S. 

Bead  2ml  Mag,  ISSS. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  early  attempts  of  OrientaJ 
saholan  in  deciplieriiig  the  Ouoeiform  inscriptions,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  courage  and  boldness  of  tliose  who  opened 
the  field  for  ue.  The  way  once  iiidicatfd,  they  advanced 
Bteadily ;  what  was  doubtful  at  first  was  either  confirmed  or 
rejected ;  little  by  little  the  ground  became  firmer.  Though 
it  is  always  with  respect  that  we  pronounce  the  names  of 
such  men  as  Hinchs  and  Norris,  the  time  has  come  when  we 
are  able  to  revise,  correct  and  improve  the  first  translations, 
as  many  more  texts  are  at  our  disposal,  and  a  better  etcquaint- 
ance  with  them  enables  us  to  understand  the  real  value  of 
each  word. 

When  the  inscriptions  were  read  for  the  first  time,  every- 
thing was  new,  tiie  decipherer  had  to  go  from  hypothesis  to 
hypotheBis,  and  many  passages  and  expressions  remained 
enigmatic  to  him.  Many  of  these  enigmiia  are  now  explained. 
For  instance,  the  long  contest  of  the  Akkadists  and  Sumerists 
has  been  solved  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The  bilingual 
texts  and  trilingual  lists  have  revealed  the  existenctj  of 
another  tongue  beside  the  Akkadian,  i^.y  the  Sumerian, 
perhaps  the  popular  dialect  of  that  time.  A  fact  worthy  of 
note  is  that  many  of  the  Akkadian  ideograms  and  words 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Semites  with  their  Stuneriau  value 
and  pronunciation.  However,  as  the  Sumerians  seem  to 
have  inhabited  the  flouthem,  and  the  Akkadians  the  nortliem 
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part  of  Babylonia,*  it  may  be  that  the  Sumerian  or  Akkadian 
words  were  introduced  into  the  Semitic  tongue*  when  the 
reigning  power  was  in  the  south  or  the  north. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  treat  on  the  question 
whether  Akkadian  or  Sumerian  is  the  most  ancient  dialect, 
or  whether  they  were  contemporary ;  but  the  study  of  the 
syllabaries  shows  us  that  what  we  call  Akkadian  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  classic  tongue.  The  texts  of  each  dialect 
have  a  different  character ;  in  Akkadian  we  have  historical 
records,  magical  incantations,  hymns,  &c.;  the  Sumerian  texts 
consist  mostly  of  litanies,  and  none  are  historical.  We  may,, 
however,  still  hope  to  find  Sumerian  historical  inscriptions,  as 
one  of  the  Babylonian  dynasties  was  Sumerian.* 

What  has  just  now  been  said  about  the  progress  of 
Assyriology  is  well  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  syllabaries. 
At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  spelling  books  for  the  use 
of  the  Assyrians,  afterwards  Assyriologists,  saw  in  them  a 
kind  of  dictionary  and  grammatical  exercises ;  but  now  we 
know  that  they  are  really  commentaries  on  some  standard 
works,  to  which  may  be  compared  the  commentaries  on 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  glossaries  and  lists  of  words 
and  sentencea 

These  commentaries,  or  so-called  syllabaries,  sometimes 
precede  the  texts  they  refer  to,  though  they  were  generally 
done  independently  without  giving  the  text  analysed.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  syllabaries  proper 
giving  the  ideograms  with  their  pronunciation  and  their 
Assyrian  translation,  and  sometimes  the  technical  name  of 
the  group  ;  and  the  simple  lists  of  words  or  sentences 
more  or  less  connected. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  though  the  words  in  those 
lists  seem  to  have  been  classed  according  to  their  ideological 

*  The  town  of  Aklcad  has  been  identified  as  being  in  the  north  of  Babjlonia ; 
no  town  of  the  name  of  Sumer  has  yet  been  found;  but  the  name  under  the- 
fu  rm  oi  j^^   (Shomer)  is  still  applied  in  our  own  time  to 'the  norih-weBt 
portion  of  Arabia,  bordering  on  what  was  Babjlonia. 

3  The  Akkadian  inscriptions  show  that  the  Semites  dwelt  at  the  earliest 
period  by  the  side  of  the  Akkadians. 

'  See  "Proceedings,  Society  of  Biblical  Archttology,"  lllh  January,  1881:, 
"  Notes  on  the  Lists  of  Kings,"  by  Theo.  G.  Pinches. 
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relatione,  in  some  cases  the  acribe  appears  to  have  followed 
a  certain  philological  order;  but  this  queBtion  has  not  jet 
been  etudied  euongli  to  ascertain  what  was  that  order,  and 
whether  it  waa  always  the  same,  or  changed  with  the  scribe. 
This  is,  however,  a  point  which  desei-ves  the  attentiou  of  the 
philologist. 

The  Btutly  of  Cuneiform  writing  has  till  n<iw  been  almost 
exclnflively  philological,  and  for  this  reason  many  points  have 
escaped  notice.  For  instance,  in  the  syllabaries  the  aign  £| 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  Assyrian  word  translating  the 
Akkadian  expression.  If  Aseyriologista  had  only  thought 
tliat  this  Bign  represented  the  "  band,"  they  would  at  once 
have  gueBBcd  that  it  was  a  similar  nse  to  that  among  our- 
Belves  of  the  hand  as  pointer  .ae,  the  scribe  thns  expressed 
tliat  the  Assyrian  word  was  the  same  as  the  Akkadian,  just  as 
we  find  the  use  of  the  sign  jw  in  some  modern  dictionaries. 

I  am  con\'inced  that  Archwologj'  would  be  a  powerful 
help  to  the  Assyriologist,  and  that  is  why  in  my  paper  I  have 
tried  to  throw  light  on  Cuneiform  texts  by  comparing  the 
usages  of  other  nations  with  those  of  the  Akkadians  and 
Assyrians. 

Among  the  bilingual  tablets  (Akkadian  and  Assyrian)  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  several  belonging  to  the 
same  series,  written  as  is  usual  in  bilingual  Usts,  in  two 
columns  divided  into  paragraphs.  They  were  at  first  thought 
to  be  philological  tablets  giving  grammatical  forms  and 
models  of  sentences ;  when,  however,  all  the  tablets  of  the 
series  are  taken  together  and  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  same  work,  their  meaning  and  object  become  clear. 

These  texta  give  precepts  or  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
man  in  his  various  occupations.' 

An  important  tablet  (obverse  and  reverse)  gives  instruc- 
tions for  the  agriculturist,  when  and  how  he  is  to  prepare  and 
HOW  his  fields,  build  his  house  and  bam,  what  are  his  relations 
towards  his  landlord  in  such  and  such  circumstances.* 

*  Thi*  u  aupportad  bj  the  rer;  luine  of  the  wries  of  tablets,  iw  Note*,  p.  25tl. 
It  inaj  bUo  be  noticed  tbat  lentenoet  found  in  th«M  tute  appear  u 
the  contraota  of  tbe  eailj  Babjlomaii  Empire. 

■  The  Ublet  ii  publiebed  in  W.A.I.,  II,  pi.  li  uid  16. 
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Another^  gives  instructions  for  trading  transactions. 

Another  gives  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  man  in  his 
private  life,  and  his  duties  towards  his  relatives. 

It  is  this  last  text  which  I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  for 
consideration,  because  it  has  been,  until  the  present  attempt, 
translated  from  incomplete  or  defective  copies,  and  for  these 
reasons  it  has  been  generally  misunderstood ;  and  I  think  I 
can  throw  light  on  many  customs  mentioned  therein. 

Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches  has  kindly  oflFered  to  give  me  a 
new  copy  of  the  text,  in  which,  by  comparing  various 
passages,  he  has  been  able  to  complete,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  broken  lines. 

The  commentary  which  covered,  no  doubt>  the  preceding 
tablet,  extends  till  line  39  of  the  obverse.  The  text>  which 
begins  line  40,  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  parts :  the 
first,  extending  as  far  as  line  21,  colunm  3,  gives  precepts  for 
the  conduct  of  life ;  the  second  enumerates  the  legal  punish- 
ments for  certain  trespasses. 

The  crimes  mentioned  here  are  those  of  a  husband  against 
his  wife,  a  son  against  his  father  or  mother,  and  so  forth.  If 
this  tablet  was,  as  was  first  thought,  a  list  of  penal  laws, 
it  would  no  doubt  make  mention  of  thieving  and  killing. 
There  was,  however,  some  reason  for  calling  this  text  a 
treatise  on  family  laws :  but  the  first  part  contains  many 
paragraphs  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  family  laws,  and 
treat  only  of  marriage,  dowry,  &c. 

If  we  have  here  not  a  code  of  laws,  but  precepts  for  the 
conduct  of  man  in  his  private  relations  of  life,  it  ought  to 
commence,  not  with  his  childhood,  but  when  he  assumes  his 
rights  as  a  citizen. 

The  text  at  the  outset  states  that  at  a  cert.ain  time  the 
child  is  declared  to  be  a  freeman,  that  is,  he  is  declared  to  be 
of  age.  This  age,  as  among  the  Jews,  was  no  doubt  twelve 
years ;  before  that  time  the  child  was  not  considered  to  be 
answerable  for  his  actions ;  he  was  not  coimted  in  a  meeting 
to  form  a  quorum ;  he  was,  in  fact,  "  an  infant "  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.' 

>  W.A.T.,  II,  pi.  13. 

'   Talmudf  trftuslation  of  Schwab,  Vol.  I,  p.  129,  Ac. 
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The  aetond  paragraph  treats  of  the  ceremnny  Wljich 
follows  the  declaration  that  hu  was  of  age.  It  niay  cori'es- 
poud  with  the  preaentatioti  in  the  Temple  among  tht;  Jews, 
Ifhich  took  place  at  the  age  of  twelve  jears.  Thie  age  has 
also  beeo  retained  by  the  Romaii  Catholics  for  the  first 
religious  ceremony  in  which  the  cliild,  in  his  proper  person,  is 
party  to,  i.e.,  the  first  communion. 

The  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  tlie  tablet  Bpeak  of 
the  first  act  of  the  child  when  he  became  a  man,  that  is, 
paying  tribute.  The  amount  of  the  first  tribute  paid  by 
him  was  double  the  usual  sum,  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
Jewish  prescription  of  paying  a  double  tribute  every  threo 
years. 

The  two  next  paragraphs  state  that  the  child  is  hence- 
forth answerable  for  his  actions,  and  will  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  his  sins.  It  is  the  same  idea  which  makes 
the  confession  obligatory  after  this  age  among  the  Roman 
('athoUcs. 

Though  practically  a  citizen  after  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  free  as  to  his  actions,  the  young  man  was  still 
under  the  control  of  his  father,  as  regards  an  important 
point,  that  of  marriage;  this  seems  to  be  implied  by  the 
first  paragraph  on  the  second  column  of  the  tablet,  after  a 
break  of  nineteen  lines.*  The  same  was  certainly  the  custom 
among  the  Jews :  for  example,  when  Samson  wished  to 
marry  Delilah,  he  begs  his  parents  to  ask  for  her  from  her 
parents.  So  Abraham,  Mishing  to  see  his  son  married,  and 
not  being  able  to  travel  on  account  of  his  age,  sends  his 
servant  to  negotiate  the  marriage.  Even  the  Philistine  who 
had  taken  Dinah  by  force,  sent  his  father  to  ask  her  band 
from  her  father  Jacob. 

There  were  among  the  Akkadians  several  sorts  of 
marriages,  but  only  one  was  sacred  :  the  young  man,  as  was 
the  custom  with  the  Jews,  was  to  marry  a  freebom  maiden. 
It  is  likely  that  these  marriages  were  indissoluble,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  a  fiuiher  paragraph. 

I  It  irill  b«  teaa  furlber  on  th&t  by  the  text  of  a  BabjlonioD  muTJa^ 
eontrad  or  dowij  bill,  the  urangements  toen  made  bj  tbe  pkronta  of  tbe  new 
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Among  the  Jews  there  were  two  sorts  of  wives,  both 
legitimate,  the  ones  called  nashim,^  that  is,  the  chief  wives, 
the  ladies  of  the  houses.  A  man  could  not  have  more  than 
one  of  these.  The  chief  wife  had  always  power  over  the 
other  wives.  Those  called  pilligshim  (0*^85370)  or  half  wives, 
and  not  concubines,  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  were 
really  servants,  or  hand-maids.  The  custom  and  the 
distinction  of  these  two  kinds  of  wives  has  been  retained 
to  our  days  in  the  East,  and  is  still  kept  up  with  a  slight 
modification  by  the  Mormons. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  also  two  kinds  of  wives, 
but  the  inferiority  of  women  in  their  eyes  caused  them  to 
give  no  privilege  to  the  chief  wife,  who  could  be  divorced 
at  pleasure. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  chief  wife  was  to  be  a  free- 
born  maiden.  It  was  no  doubt  so  with  the  Jews,  as  the  laws 
of  Moses  stated  that  if  a  man  seduced  a  freebom  maiden  who 
had  not  been  betrothed,  he  was  to  marry  her,  never  repudiate 
her,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  shekels  to  the  father.  If  a  Jew 
took  a  free  woman  as  a  captive  in  war,  he  could  not  marry  her 
at  once,  but  she  was  compelled  to  mourn  for  thirty  days ;  and 
even  then,  if  he  did  not  take  her  as  his  chief  xaife^  he  had  no 
power  to  retain  her  as  his  wife,  but  after  the  marriage  she 
could  if  she  wished  renounce  him,  and  take  her  place  in  the 
world  as  a  free  woman. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  betrothal  of  a 
chief  wife  and  that  of  a  half  wife ;  the  latter  was  '*  bought  ** 
from  her  father  for  a  sum  of  money ;  the  chief  wife  on  the 
contrary  was  given  with  a  dowry. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  distinction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  marriage  was  kept  at  Rome.  In  the  patrician 
marriage  performed  before  the  Flamine  the  bride  was  given 
with  a  dowry,  generally  of  one  million  of  sesterces  besides  the 
trousseau ;  in  the  plebeian  marriage,  on  the  contrary,  the  bride 
was  given  by  her  father  in  exchange  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  she  accordingly  occupied  a  position  not  much  better  than 
that  of  a  slave. 

^  From  t4tZ73>  "  ^  forget,"  because  the  wife  must  forget  her  own  family,  to 
adopt  that  of  her  husband. 
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The  paragraph  treating  of  marriages  and  beti'othals  ia 
nnfortunately  mnch  bvoken,  but  enough  of  the  Akkadian 
words  remain  to  ehow  to  what  this  poi-tion  of  the  tablet 
refers.  The  ceremony  of  betrothal  must,  however,  have 
existed  among  the  Akkadians,  as  the  word  betrotlted  exiate 
in  tiie  language.  Oue  of  the  miedeeda  of  the  evil  spirits 
when  let  loose  was  to  make  the  young  man  desert  his 
betrothed  bride. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  among  the  Jews  performed 
ten  days  after  the  betrothal,  before  ten  wituessea  at  least : 
we  see  Samson  at  his  maniage  with  thirty  nompauions. 

The  next  paragraph  is  very  intereBting,  as  it  treats  of 
the  gift  or  token  made  by  the  bridegroom.  This  gift  was 
a  drinking  vessel,  and  especially  a  wine  drinkuig  vessel, 
called  paisaru  in  Assyrian,  a  word  no  doubt  borrowed  from 
the  Akkadian  Baniur,  The  Jewish  marriage  ceremony  ^vea 
us  again  the  explanation  of  this  gift,  as  drinking  of  wine 
was  indispensable  to  the  ceremony. 

At  the  marriage  feast  the  chairman,  or  master  of  the 
banquet,  took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  after  blessing  it,  repeated 
a  formula,  "  Blessed  he  thou,"  &c.,  and  drank  to  the  married 
couple. 

The  importance  of  the  wine  in  the  ceremony  was  such 
that,  according  to  some,  wine  was  specially  kept  to  be  used 
at  the  marriage  of  a  son.  We  know  the  surprise  of  the  chief 
of  the  feast  at  Cana  when  he  found  that  the  wine  changed 
by  Christ  was  better  than  the  one  kept  for  the  marriage. 

The  custom  of  breaking  a  vase  at  the  marriage  ceremony 
may  be  also  traced  back  to  this  drinldug  of  wine.  The 
marriage  being  indissoluble,  the  breaking  of  the  drinking 
cup  might  mean  that  a  second  union  was  impossible.'  It 
must  be,  however,  a  secondary  development ;  so  is  also  the 
strange  usage  attributed  by  some  to  the  gipsies,  and  alluded 
to  by  M.  Victor  Hugo  in  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  of  temporary 
marriages,  the  number  of  years  of  which  is  settled  by  the 
number  of  pieces  of  the  broken  vase. 

>  I  think  that  the  BabhiniMl  eipluiation  of  tbe  oeremon;  mentioned  bj  the 
Iter.  A.  L0«7,  haa  been  inTentod  afterward!  to  eipUin  a  euatom,  the  origin  of 
which  had  been  foi^teu. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  the  second  column  is  hardly 
intelligible,  but  it  seems  to  treat  of  purification,  perhaps 
previous  to  or  after  the  final  ceremony. 

The  first  paragraph  of  column  3  treats  of  the  dowry 
given  by  the  father  in  the  case  of  a  chief  wife. 

We  possess  only  one  tablet  speaking  of  the  dowry  given 
with  the  bride.^  It  dates  from  the  34th  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nessar,  and  in  it  Ziria  states  that  he  gives,  as  dowry  with 
his  daughter,  seven  mana  of  silvei*,  three  slaves  and  their 
children. 

The  "  dowry-bill "  was  written  and  given  to  the  husband 
after  the  marriage  ceremony,  no  doubt  to  express  that  the 
bride  was  taken  for  herself  and  not  for  her  dowry.  This  is 
implied  by  the  order  of  the  paragraphs,  and  the  same  custom 
was  observed  by  the  Jews  and  the  Romans. 

In  the  "  dowry-bill "  above  mentioned,  it  is  stated  that 
the  husband  settles  on  his  wife  the  same  amoimt  or  an 
equivalent  of  the  dowry ;  this  also  was  the  custom  among 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  latter  wrote  these  contracts 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  is  also  the  form  of  this 
Babylonian  marriage  contract. 

The  next  paragraph  is  worded  thus :  "  Henceforth  the 
husband  cannot  renounce  her,  who  possesses  his  heart." 
This  rather  enigmatic  sentence  only  refers  to  the  chief  wife, 
who  could  not  be  repudiated,  though  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  think  it  meant  that  a  man  could  not  repudiate  a  wife  by 
whom  he  had  issue. 

The  first  duty  of  the  young  husband  was  to  build  up  an 

'  This  tablet  has  been  published  and  translated  bj  M.  Pincbee  in  his  paper, 
"  Terra-cotta  Tablets  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria/'  read  18th  February,  1880, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archsological  Association,  Yol.  XXXV,  p.  898.  I 
think  it  will  be  as  well  to  giye  here  the  translation  of  this  interesting  document  :«- 

'*  Ziria,  son  of  Nabu-ibni,  child  of  Nabaca,  spoke  thus  to  Iddina-Marduk,  son 
of  Basa,  child  of  Nur-Sin :  '  I  offer  with  mj  daughter  Ina-e-sagilf-ramat  as  a 
gift,  seyen  mana  of  silver,  three  slaves  and  children  of  Bit-elat,  (besides)  three 
mana  of  silver  according  to  promise.  The  trustees,  whom  I  had  proposed  (P)  to 
Basa,  have  willingly  approved  (?)  the  amount.'  Iddina-Marduk  spoke  thus  to 
Ziria :  '  Instead  of  the  gift,  which  I  give  up,  I  settle  on  Ina-e-sagilf-ramat,  my 
wife,  the  woman  Ubarta  and  her  three  children,  the  woman  Nada-kikarat  and 
her  two  children,  and  my  estate  in  the  city  of  Ufir,  I  give  all  under  seal  instead 
of  the  seven  mana,  gift  of  Ina-e-sagiH-ramat.* 

Follow  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 
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altar  or  shrine  in  thie  court  of  his  house :  the  married  couple 
could  then  enjoy  their  honeymoon  in  happiness  and  peaces 
Among  the  Jews  the  newly  married  man  was  dispensed,  for 
ia  time,  of  his  civil  duties,  and  for  this  reason  marriage  was 
prohibited  during  time  of  war. 

It  is  here  the  place  to  speak  of  a  very  interesting  and 
important  tablet  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Pinches,  who 
has  kindly  copied  and  translated  it.  This  tablet,  which  was 
unknown  to  me  when  I  came  to  the  conclusions  brought 
forward  in  this  paper,  will  be  found  to  confirm  all  I  have 
said.  It  belongs  to  the  class  called  contract  tablets,  and 
contains  the  statement  of  a  woman  and  the  decision  of  the 
judge ;  the  witnesses  are  mostly  magistrates ;  but,  contraiy 
to  usage,  no  seals  accompany  the  names.  The  tablet  seems 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  official  document  written  for  some  party 
concerned  in  the  matter,  as  are  most  of  the  contract  tablets 
brought  from  Babylonia  and  Nineveh. 

The  woman,  who  is  named  Bunanitum,  in  her  statement 
declares  that  she  was  mamed  to  Bin-Addu-natan/  and 
brought  as  dowry  the  sum  of  three  mana  of  silver ;  after 
being  married,  her  husband,  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  a  house, 
borrowed  a  sum  of  money.  A  daughter  was  born  to  them, 
but  no  male  issue,  and  they  therefore  adopted  a  son.  The 
wife,  being  left  a  widow,  now  claims  back  her  dowry :  hence 
this  statement.  The  magistrate  decided  that  the  house  and 
other  properties  should  be  sold  by  the  trustees,  and  that 
after  providing  for  the  child,  and  paying  back  the  loan  with 
the  interest  on  it,  the  widow  should  receive  her  dowry  back, 
or  a  proportion  of  it. 

This  document  proves  that  it  was  customary  for  yoimg 
married  couples  to  get  a  house  of  their  own,  as  we  see  it 
stated  in  these  precepts.  And  further  that,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  elsewhere,  it  wtts  a  rule,  in  default 
of  male  issue  in  the  direct  line,  to  adopt  a  male  child  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  family.  • 

^  fien-hadad-nathan. 

3  From  other  texts  it  seems  clear  that  the  male  child  adopted  was  really  to 
become  son-in-law  by  his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter ;  so  was,  indeed,  the 
Greek  custom. 
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The  Jewish  law  required  that  the  first  child  should  be 
consecrated  to  God :  the  same  custom  may  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Akkadians,  as  impUed  by  the  paragraph,  though 
still  obscure,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  father  must  place 
"  the  son  of  his  court  in  his  shrine."  ^ 

These  two  words,  "  son  of  the  court,"  may  mean  the  eldest 
son.  In  ancient  times,  sons  were  called  the  pillars  of  the 
house.  The  word  zikaru,  "  man,"  has  been  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  zakar,  *♦  to  remember." 

The  next  paragraph  is  much  broken,  but  seems,  from  what 
still  remains,  to  treat  of  the  nursing  of  the  child. 

In  line  15,  forming  a  paragraph  by  itself,  the  verb  is  lost ; 
it  has  been,  however,  translated,  **  he  (the  child)  must  not 
deny  his  father  and  his  mother." 

The  next  paragraph  states  that  he  must  not  follow  a 
strange  woman.' 

The  paragraph  contained  in  a  single  line  (29)  shows  how 
highly  estimated  was  learning  in  the  eyes  of  the  Akkadians : 
**  he  (the  father)  makes  him  (the  child)  learn  inscriptions." 

The  Akkadians,  and  after  them  their  pupils  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  had  a  real  veneration  for  all  written  docu- 
ments, and  especially  for  literary  productions.  The  first 
thought  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors  is  to  carry  away  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  Babylonian  cities,  in  order  to  enrich 
the  Ninevite  Ubrary.  The  Babylonian  tablets  were  not  only 
carried  off,  but  were  copied  and  transcribed,  as  the  Babylonian 
writing  was  sufficiently  unlike  that  of  the  Assyrians  to  render  its 
reading  difficult  without  a  special  training :  it  may  be  noticed 
that  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Babylonian  style  of 
writing  are  from  the  hands  of  Ninevite  scribes.  The  King 
Assurbanipal,  though  a  great  warrior,  always  took  a  Kvely 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  royal  Kbrary,  and  reports 
were  made  to  him  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of 
copying  and  transcribing.  Seeing  the  great  interest  shown 
for  learning,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  stated  in  these 
precepts  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  father  is  to  have  his 

^  The  story  of  Micah  (Judges  xvii)  shows  that  cuBtoms  yery  siinilar  to  those 
prevailed  in  Palestine  at  the  times  of  the  Judges. 
2  Cf.  Prov.  Tii. 
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Bon  taught  how  to  read  and  wiite;  the  Akkadians  and  the 
AsByriane  seem  to  have  had  for  writing  the  same  Teneration 
aB  the  ChinOBe. 

The  Jews  may  have  brought  from  Babylon,  after  their 
captivity,  thair  tasto  fur  learning.  After  the  time  of  Eedraa 
all  the  children  were  aeut  to  echool,  and  it  was  customary 
for  a  traveller  coming  into  a  town  to  aek  of  the  children 
which  verBe  of  the  sacred  books  they  had  for  their  leason 
that  day,  and  to  take  it  ua  an  omen ;  the  same  custom  prevails 
among  the  MahomedanB,  among  whom  the  Koran  is  the  only 
book  standard  in  the  gchoola. 

The  paragraph  contained  in  lines  20-21  says,  "  he  (the 
father)  makes  him  (the  eon)  take  a  wife."  As  we  have  seen, 
the  chief  wife  was  always  asked  for  by  the  parents  of  the 
young  man ;  this  was  the  last  act  of  authority  of  the  father. 
When  was  thia  act  performed?  We  cannot  say,  for  the 
ABsyriaQ  line  of  the  inscription  is  broken,  aud  the  Akkadian 
is  still  obscure.  The  Mosaic  law  says,  "at  the  fit  time"; 
the  JewB  generally  married  before  the  age  of  twenty,  after 
which  age  they  could  be  called  to  fight  at  any  moment ; 
the  "fit  time"  was  therefore  between  the  age  of  twelve 
and  twenty. 

After  this  last  act  of  paternal  authority  the  father  and 
Bon  came  alike  under  the  common  law ;  that  may  be  expressed 
by  line  22,  though  the  line  is  obscure,  and  its  real  meaning 
may  escape  me. 

Here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  text,  containing  a  list 
of  penal  laws :  but  before  going  through  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  which  occurs 
in  every  paragraph  ;  it  runs  thus : — 

"  Then  art  not  my  father,  or  my  mother,  or  my  Bon,"  etc., 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  has  been  translated  by  the  verb 
"deny,"  which  will  do  very  well  if  taken  in  one  of  its 
meanings.  For  instance,  when  the  text  says  that  a  son  saya 
to  his  mother,  "thou  art  not  my  mother,"  it  is  a  poetical  way 
of  saying  that  he  refuses  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Bon 
towards  her. 

In  my  translation  the  word  "  deny "  is  retained,  but  it 
must  be  iinderstood  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense. 


I 
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The  first  paragraph  treats  of  the  duties  which  the  son 
owes  to  his  father,  though  he  is  no  more  under  his  power.  If 
a  son  "  denies  "  his  father,  the  latter  cuts  off  the  hair  of  the 
son,  that  is,  treats  him  as  a  slave  and  sells  him  as  such.  The 
Akkadian  has  an  interesting  variant,  **  he  cuts  his  nails," 
says  the  text.  Long  nails  seem  therefore  to  have  been  the 
mark  of  freedom,  as  long  hair  and  beard  were  among  the 
Semites.  The  slaves  and  people  of  low  condition  are  always 
represented  on  the  bas-reliefs  as  being  shaved. 

The  Akkadian  law  was  severe  for  a  son  who  '* denied" 
his  mother.  He  was  made  an  eunuch  and  slave,  put  to  the 
pillory  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  "  sent  away  from  the 
house,"  i.e,y  perhaps  out-lawed.  K  a  father  "  denied  "  his  son, 
he  was  simply  expelled  from  his  house.  The  same  penalty 
was  enforced  against  the  mother  who  denied  her  son.  There 
is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  pimishment  of  the 
father  and  mother  which  escapes  us,  as  some  words  are  still 
obscure.^ 

The  two  first  paragraphs  of  column  4  treat  of  the 
husband.  If  he  injures  his  wife  in  such  way  that  she  says 
''  thou  art  not  my  husband,"  the  husband  is  thrown  into  the 
river.  We  have  here  no  doubt  a  trial  by  ordeal,^  similar  to 
the  one  ordered  in  the  Mosaic  law  to  test  the  jealous  suspicion 
of  a  husband. 

K  a  husband  denied  his  wife,  that  is  if  he  refused  her 
food  and  garments,  her  rights,  he  had  to  pay  half  a  mafia  of 
silver.  This  paragraph  is  still  obscure,  as  to  obtain  the  above 
meaning  we  must  suppose  a  mistake  of  the  Assyrian  scribe  in 
his  translation. 

The  last  paragraph  is  very  interesting,  as  it  treats  of 
the  duties  of  a  master  towards  his  servants ;  having  hired 
a  servant,  if  he  kills  him  or  in  any  way  causes  his  death, 
or  by  his  bad  treatment  makes  him  run  away,  or  over- 
works him  and  thus  causes  him  to  be  ill,  the  master  will 
have  to  pay  for  every  day  a  fine  of  half  a  measure  of  com 
(as  compensation). 

*  See  note  p.  267. 

'  It  may  be,  howeTer,  that  Mr.  Bylands  may  be  right,  and  that  we  hare  here 
an  early  record  of  **  ducking."    See  note  268. 
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In  order  to  undoi-staDd  this  last  paragraph,  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  among  the  Akkadiane  and  Babylonians  the 
elaves  were  lent  out  on  hire  as  horses  are  with  ue.  In  this 
case  it  is  therefore  stated  that  a  man  who  causes  the  death 
or  escape  of  a  hired  slave  must  pay  a  compensation  to  th« 
proprietor  of  the  slave. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  collection  an  interesting 
contract  tablet,'  telling  of  a  man  who  lent  his  slave  on  the 
conditiou  that  the  hirer  would  teach  him  a  trade.  Thia 
proves  that  there  were  to  be  found  among  the  Akkadians  and 
Babylonians  the  same  customs  as  existed  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  where  the  slave  dealers  liad  their  slaves  taught 
some  accomplishment  or  trade  in  order  to  be  able  to  let  them 
out  on  hire. 

Another  tablet'  also  illustrates  thia  law.  It  states  that 
Idihi-Hana  had  to  pay  one  mana  as  compensation  to  Sorra- 
kinu  for  the  death  of  his  slave. 

I  may  add  here  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
Akkadian  customB  surviving  through  so  many  centuries;  the 
Akkadians  being  the  civilisers  of  Mesopotamia,  their  customs 
must  have  been  adopted  largely  by  the  Babylonian  Semites, 
and  by  them  diffused  through  the  other  Semitic  lands.  The 
same  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  customs, 
which  during  the  Roman  Empire  spread  into  all  Western  and 
South-Eastem  Europe,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  Roman  laws  have  been  in  the  present  century 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  French  code,  and  ai-e  still  studied  by- 
students  for  the  Bar,  Many  passages  in  the  inscriptions  and 
contracts  show  that  the  Akkadian  manners  and  customs  have 
at  all  times  been  in  force  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

I  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  customs  contained  in 
this  most  interesting  tablet,  and  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
them  by  those  of  other  countries.  Of  course  this  attempt 
might  have  been  much  extended,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  working  on  the  same  lines,  much  valuable  information 
might  be  gained  from  other  records. 

'  Unpublished. 

*  Thia  unpuliliaiied  tablet,  dated  40tb  jear  of  Ifebucbsdnezur,  ha*  b«eii 
tnuuUted  by  Ur.  Tbeo.  O.  PiuchM  ("  Beco^  of  the  FMt,"  Tol.  Xt,  p.  93). 
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Before  giving  the  transliteration  and  close  translation,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  method  followed  by 
scholars  in  translating  these  texts.  The  systems  may  be 
divided  into  several  schools  or  classes,  each  following  a 
different  method.  The  first  is  that  which  translates  Assyrian 
with  the  help  of  other  Semitic  languages :  though  sometimes 
misleading,  this  process  gave  at  first  very  good  results. 

The  German  school,  led  by  Professor  Delitzsch,  adopted 
a  new  method,  and  tried  to  find  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words  by  comparing  with  one  another  the  various  bilingual 
passages.^  Scientific  though  this  system  may  at  first  appear, 
it  has  many  defects,  for  it  is  as  if  we  were  to  try  the  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible  task  (supposing  that  we  knew  English 
and  French  no  better  than  we  know  Assyrian  and  Akkadian), 
of  reconstructing  the  grammar  and  syntax,  and  fixing  the 
meaning  of  all  the  words  in  each  tongue,  with  no  other  help 
than  bihngual  texts.  The  danger  of  such  a  system  is  evident, 
when  we  remember  that  the  genius  of  the  two  tongues  being 
different,  the  syntax  of  each  often  requires  different,  and  even 
opposed,  moods  and  tenses;  and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  reconstuct  their  syntax  and  grammar  without  the  help  of 
cognate  languages.*  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
difficulty  is  still  greater  with  Akkadian  and  Assyrian,  as  these 
two  languages  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  family  of 
speech. 

Assyrian,  like  all  other  Semitic  tongues,  has  two  genders, 
Akkadian  has  none;  in  Assyrian  the  past  and  present  is 
expressed  by  a  single  change  of  accent,  and  this  accent  is 
usually  expressed  by  doubling  the  following  consonant  (as 
isakkan  for  iadkan) ;  in  Akkadian  the  present  is  expressed  by 

*  The  pupils  of  Professor  Delitzsch  seem  to  have  a  great  admiration  for 
Akkadian,  and  an  equal  contempt  for  Assjrian ;  they  eren  suppose  that  the 
Bahylonian  scribes  made  mistakes  in  their  translations,  forgetting  that  Akkadian 
is  known  to  us  only  through  Assyrian  translations ;  and  that  if  the  Assyrian 
scribes  were  as  ignorant  as  they  suppose  them  to  have  been,  we  should  have  to 
giye  up  all  hopes  of  ever  transli^ting  Akkadian. 

^  It  is  only  by  comparison  with  Sanscrit^  Zend,  and  other  Aryan  tongues 
that  the  learned  scholar  Herr  F,  Spiegel  {Die  altpersischen  Keilinschriften)  has 
been  able  to  classify  the  forms  and  reconstruct  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the 
Persian  of  the  Achemede  Inscriptions. 
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a  longer,  and  tlie  past  by  a  ehorter  form  of  the  same  root  (as 
ittSe,  "  he  gave,"  and  in-Semu,  "  lie  gives  "),  but  the  Akkadian 
makes  besideB  a  great  use  of  affixes ;  and  we  find,  for 
instaace,  in-,  an-,  annan-,  iniV/-,  ananda-,  min-,  miiiih-,  vimin-,  f.tc, 
prefixed  (more  rarely  poetfixed)  to  the  verb.^  No  forms 
parallel  to  tliese  existed  in  the  Assyrian  language,  so  that 
the  same  Akkadian  group  is  translattsd  in  various  ways.' 
The  Akkadian  seema  to  have  a  special  form  to  express  the 
future;*  but  in  Assyrian  the  context  alone  will  enable  us  to 
ascertain  tho  tinie-relatiooRhip,  as  that  language  has  no 
future  proper.*  Differences  similar  to  tliose  of  the  grammar 
and  syntax  must  exist  also  in  the  use  of  the  words,  whose 
meaning,  thougli  corresponding  in  one  case,  may  not  coireB- 
poud  in  another. 

These  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  explain  why,  in  my 
notes,  I  still  try  to  throw  light  on  the  meanings  of  Assyrian 
words  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  cognate  languages. 

I  do  not,  however,  underrate  the  danger  of  a  promiscuous 
and  reckless  comparison  of  words  of  all  Semitic  tongues  ;  and 
I  have  tried  always  to  take  into  account  the  phonetic  laws, 
and  BO  much  more  so  because  the  danger  is  greater  still  witli 
Assyrian  than  with  the  other  Semitic  dialects.  On  account  of 
its  phonology,  of  the  clearness  of  its  vowels  well  expressed, 

'  The«e  Euffiiea  •' ineorporaWd "  might  be  compared  to  the  French  and 
Italian  pronoun  b,  Ja  ieU  dit,  te  lo  dico,  d^)*net'U-lui,  daieglielo,  etc. 

*  M.  Lenormant  has  failed  in  his  attempt  of  clsssifjring  these  saSies;  hia 
tkeoriei  are  not  Bupported  hj  the  texts.  The  difierent  uses  of  preBles  are  often 
expressed  in  Assjrian  by  a  change  of  voice ;  by  instance,  we  6nd ;  ab-vrra  = 
itaiak  (W.A.I.,  II,  14,  column  1,  line  IS)  or  ualcJcaJc  (ibid.,  Une  36),  and 
bi^-urrtt=^uiakkak  {ibid.,  column  2,  line  11). 

)  The  preliz  mi  is  perhaps  derived  from  me,  "to  be"i  and  I  am  inclined  to 
see  in  the  forma  nhero  it  is  prefixed  a  future  form,  as  in  most  of  the  languages 
the  future  is  eipreesed  by  means  of  shortened  forms  of  theTerb"to  be"added 
to  the  verbal  root ;  and  even  nhen  a  future  form  eiiste,  the  future  might  be  also 
expressed  with  the  verb  "  to  be  "  used  independently  :  tobo  da  fare  for  faro  in 
Italian.  In  Bnglisb  even,  "  I  am  to  do,"  by  uneducAtfld  people,  is  used  for 
"  I  shall  do."  Though  it  implies  also  the  auiiliatj  "  shall,"  it  had  primitively 
an  idea  of  obhgation  rslher  than  futurity. 

*  The  theoretical  future  of  Professor  Sayce,  formed  by  the  lengthening  vowel 
H  is  not  used  in  the  texts ;  the  torms  as  Ukaim,  when  used  for  the  third  person 
singular,  only  expresses  an  int«imSed  meaning. 
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of  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  the  aspirates,  and  above  all, 
of  its  strong  tendency  to  assimilate  letters,  Assyrian  might 
be  termed  the  "  Italian  "  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  This  last 
peculiarity,  which  appears  in  a  small  degree  in  Hebrew,  is 
carried  in  Assyrian  to  such  an  extent  that  the  primitive 
radicals  are  in  some  cases  difficult  to  detect.  Assyrian  no 
doubt  owes  these  peculiarities  to  the  influence  of  Akkadian, 
a  language  with  which  it  eminently  harmonises. 

Where  the  text  is  complete,  I  have  in  all  doubtful  cases 
followed  the  Assyrian,  because  I  think  that  the  Babylonian 
scribes  who  translated  the  Akkadian  texts,  knew  that  ancient 
language  much  better  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  know  it. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches,  to  whom  I  owe  all  I  know  of 
Akkadian,  though  at  the  same  time  1  should  not  like  to 
make  him  responsible  for  my  theories  or  my  mistakes. 

For  convenience  the  columns  have  been  printed  separately 
in  the  plates.  The  following  shows  their  proper  position  on 
the  original  tablet : — 


Obverse. 


• 

• 

rH 

<M 

0 

c 

d 

t 

g 

fM^ 

6 

s 

Reverse. 

^ 

CO 

s 

0 

Q 

s 

a 

0 

o 

o 

O 

O 

^^^1^1 
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COLUMN    I. 

AKKADIAN. 

JkSSYRlAH. 

1. 

a                           kus-sa 

manahtum 

2. 

tt  kii».fia-iii 

inanahta-8U 

3. 

a-kiiB-Ba-ni  ingar 

manahta-su  iskiin 

4. 

d-kua-sa-ni   iii-gam 

manahta-su  ieakkanu 

5. 

a-ku8-8a-ni-8U 

ana  manahti 

6. 

£i-ku8-8a-m.BU 

aua  mauahti-Bu 

7. 

baran-tulduue 

itelli 

8. 

Mu 

addu 

9. 

a-du   IB-bar 

adiia  iebarti 

10. 

fi-du   e-a 

addu  biti 

11. 

a-du-bi 

addu-su 

12. 

a-du-bi  8U-bab-tema 

addii-su  iaakki 

13. 

a 

enitum 

14. 

a        pal-pal 

enitom 

15. 

gi«  «I 

al  .  . .  . 

16. 

gi» 

al  . . . . 

17. 

gis  al  8u-bab-tema 

al  SakU 

18. 

qi 

stprum 

19. 

qi 

sipm  ipBu 

20. 

qi  tilla 

eipru  qatii 

21. 

qi  tilla 

sipm  gamra 

22. 

qi  nu  tilla 

Hipm  la  gaium 

23. 

nam  .-|^ 

.  .  .  uUulum 

24. 

nam  -T^ 

a  .  .  .  lum 

25. 

nam  ^|.^  uen-ea 

ikillum 

26. 

H 

dinu 

27. 

ia.  dibba 

dinu  8u 

28. 

ia  dibba 

eimid 

29. 

«a  tilla 

dinu  gamm 

30. 

6i  nu  tilla 

diau  la  gaairu 
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COLUMN    L 


AKKADIAK. 


1.  hand  resting 

2.  his  hand  resting 

3.  he  made  his  hand  resting 

4.  he  makes  his  hand  resting 

5.  for  his  hand  resting 


6.  from  his  Iiand  resting 

7.  he  makes  him  go 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


handrfixing 

handrfixing 

Iiand'JLcing  (on)  the  house 

his  hand'fijnng 

he  takes  his  handrfixing 


message  (order) 

he  had  a  message 

message  complete 

message  complete 

message  not  complete 

production 

production 

the  production  which  is  made 

judgment 

judgment  pronounced  (decision) 

judgment  pronounced 

judgment  completed 

judgment  not  completed 


ASSYBIAN. 

■- 

rest  (cessation  of  work) 

his  rest  (his  dismissal) 

lie  made  hie  rest  (he  discharged  him) 

he  makes  his  rest 

for  his  rest 

from  his  work 
he  sends  away 

beginning  work  (setting  to  work) 

beginning  work 

beginning  working  the  house 
his  beginning  work 
he  take  (to)  the  work 
denial  (refusal) 
denial 

message 

he  had  a  message 

complete  message 

a  compute  message 

an  incomplete  message 

production 

tlie  product 
judgment 
judgment  ...... 

fixation  (or  delivery)  of  a  judgmetU 
complete  judgment 
incomplete  judgment 
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Column  I. — Continued. 


AKKADIAN. 

ASaTRIAN. 

31. 

fe-bi  altil 

din-su  gamir 

32. 

6a-bi  nu  al-til 

din-su  la  gamir 

3.3. 

fia-bi  kndda 

m  dluu 

34. 

6a-bi  nu  kudda 

IV  nl  dinu 

35. 

6a-bi  ba  dib 

V  znllul 

36. 

luna-me  egira-ni 

nu 

un-sar 

mammam  arkat-su  nl  ipms 

37. 

lu.«ak  ejrira-ui  nu  unkud 

kaptum  arkat-BU  nl  iprua 

88. 

lu  name  glide  (?^ 
un-dfl 

-ani 

gis  nu 

mamman  amafiSu  u]  ismi 

39. 

6a  kud  ^EMii  nu 

nn-kud 

da'anu  din-eu  nl  iddin 

40 

gu 

41. 

ka 

a  mat  pi-fiu  iddin 

42. 

LiiTam  imtahar 

43. 

hirram  imniur-ma 

44. 

hirra  amate-su  iemema 

45. 

din-flii  uzakki 

46. 

■astesir-Bu 

47. 

Bilta-su  utii--^u 

48. 

tabbuti 

49 

50. 

ilUk 

SI. 

lu  ka 

bel  amati-BU 

52. 

nam-tagga  ianan 

-go 

anna  imidu 

53. 

nam-tagga 

arou 

64. 

nam-tagga-bi 

arai-so 

55. 

nam-tagga-bi  bab-ili 

anu  iDDasi 
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Column  I. — Continued. 


AKKADIAN. 

1 

ASSYRIAN. 

31.  his  judgment  (he)  complete 

32.  his  judgment  not  (he)  complete 

33.  his  judgment  delivering 

34.  his  judgment  not  delivering 

35.  his  judgment  he  delivered 

36.  One  against  him  not  decided 

37.  the  chief  men  against  him  not 

decided 

38.  one  his  command  not  Jieard 

39.  tfie  judge    his  judgment  not 

delivered 

his  judgment  completing 

his  judgment  not  completing 

ditto  Srd  time  judging  (to  setUence) 

ditto  Ath  time  not  judging 

ditto  5th  time  to  attach 

some  one  against  him  not  decided 

thechiefman  against  him  notdecided 

some  one  his  command  not  heard 

the  judge  his  judgment  not  gave 

40.     

41 

in  his  determination 

the  word  of  his  mouth  he  gave 

42 

the  freebom  child  he  received 
thefreebom  child  lie  sees  to 
the  freebom  child  his  commands 
heard  also 

43 

44 

45 

his  judgment  he  declares 
he  makes  it  to  be  directed 

46 

47 

his  tribute  gives  it 
twice  (twofold) 

48 

49 

of  his  word 

he  went 

50 

51 

lord  of  his  word 
sin  he  fix 

52.     sin  fie  fix  it 

53.  the' sin 

54.  his  sin 

55.  his  sin  he  holds 

the  sin 
his  sin 
his  sin  he  raises 

ibO  Akkailian  Precepts  for  tlie  (Jomluct  of 

COLUMN  II. 


AKKADIAN. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
237 
24. 


nam-dam 
nam-dam-eu 

naradam-BU  in-dfl 
nam-dam-su  baa-dil 

nam-dam-eu  miQiudft 


[^6oui  17  Unes  missing.'] 
aeaiitu 


ana  II  irsu 
aua  n  irassi 
ana  n  irsusa 


i 


nam-D  u-mun-zu-a-m 
minin-dCl 


2fi. 
27. 
28. 
2!). 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


duma  8u  ku  in  rae  a  nabi  da  . , 
nam  kar  kit  da  a  ni  ananani  .  , 
nam  kar  kit  da  a  ni  bauin  dil 
nam  kar  kit  da  a  ni  bu  mib-gur 
S-a-nas  miuiu-tu 
. .  gia   Bar   da  a  ni  in  . . 

ea  mua  ia,  a  m 

barra-ta. 


ana  biti-au  irub 


ea-na 

nam  se 

hu 

in  qat 

, . . .   a  ....  in  dib 
nig-8al-kit  nam-dam-su  bab-sa 
us-ba-8u  ea  bab-da 
e-a-Da-as  min-kar 
c-ad-na-as  miii-tu 
ka  su  ShIII  -ra-ni  uen-gar 
nig  muB-^a-a-ni  in-ili 
azag-dam  dfi 


ana   . 
ana   . 


ri-ik 

tirhaB  (bi-bi) 

tirha  (hi-bi) 


azag-dara-tuga-ni  baniur-ta 

nen-gar 

adda-na-aa 


tirbaSSii 
paasun  iskim 
ana  abi-eu 
usariba-mi 
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COLUMN  II. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


AKKAPIAy. 


ASSYBIAN. 


[^About  17  lines  missing."] 


18. 

matrimony 

matrimony 

19. 

in  matrimony 

in  matrimony 

20. 

in  matrimony  he  took 

in  matrimony  he  took 

21. 

in  matrimony  he  took  her 

in  matrimony  he  took  her 

22. 

in  matrimony  he  will  take 

in  matrimony  he  vnll  take 

23. 

a  maiden 
he  will  take 

24. 

9/i 

- 

a  slave  in  marriage  he  takes 

in 

in  his  house  lie  will 

to  the  hxmse  of  her  father  he  will  go 


to  his  house  he  descended 


his  bride  he  takes 
wedding  present 


46.  his  wedding  present  as  ban^ur 

47.  he  placed 

48.  to  her  father 

49.  he  takes  it  to  him 


his  wedding  present 
of  passuru  he  placed 
to  her  father 
he  sends  it 


AtJutdian  Precepts  for  the  Conduct  of 
(!OLUMN  II. — Cmtinucd. 


AKKAJJIAH. 

ASSYEIAN. 

50. 
51. 

52. 
53 

a nen-gi 

a  nu  li  nen-gi 
in-aa 

ik 

ul 
izirai-ma 

54. 

uzubbu-BU 

1. 
2. 
3. 

COLUI 

azag-taga-ni  iunan-^e 

IN  III. 

iizubu-flu  ih it-ma 

e-ta  ibtan-# 

ina  biti  usesi-8U 

4. 
5. 
6. 

u-kur-8u  dam  fiagi-ni 

hi-nib-dfidd 

enim-ma  uu  TDuasm-g^ga 

ana  matina  mutu  Ubbi-eu 
ul  iraggum-ei 

7. 

8. 

egibirtam  nu-gig-am 
6ila.ta  banda-ella 

arkanu  gadi^tum 
ina  Suqim  ittasi 

9. 
10. 

6a-ki  aga-ni-tanam-nu-gig-a^ni 
innen-dflda 

ina  rameeu 
gasdufifiu  ihuSSu 

11. 
12. 

uu-gigga-bi  duma  silar^m 
minin-ri 

gadi8ta-8u  maru 
Sugi  iddn-flu 

1^ 

ubur  ga  hu 

inm 

11 

sal  minin-dugga 
te-bi  nu  ub-ra-'ah 
minin-dim 

T* 

nam-dub-Barra  nuuib-zuzu 

*>(> 

da  te  na  nen-gar 
datu  iimin-dll 

21. 

aBBatuni  iisahia 
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CoiiUHN  II. — Continrud. 


AEEADIAK. 


50.    water 

51 ,  . 

52 .  .  . 

53 

54 


ASSTSIAN. 


COLUMN  m. 


1.  her  dowry  he  gave  him 

2.  in  his  girdle  he  bound  it 

3.  from  the  house  he  send  him 

her  dowry  he  gave  and 

in  his  girdle  he  bound 

from  the  house  he  make  him  go 

4.  in  other  day  the  (who)  his  heart 

5.  might  have  given  her 

6.  renunciation  shall  not  make  to  her 

in  future  the  husband  whose  heart 

she  possesses 

he  does  not  renounce  her 

7.     afterwards  a  holy  {place) 
3.     in  the  yard  he  raises 

afterwards  a  sanctuary 
in  the  yard  he  raises 

9.     vjith  his  loving  lieart  his  holiness 
10.     he  possessed 

in  his  love 

his  innocence  he  possesses  it 

11.  {in  ?)  his  holy  place  the  son  of 

the  yard 

12.  he  shall  place 

the  sanctuary  the  son 
of  the  yard  he  places  him 

13.     breast  mUk 

14 

15.     his  father  and  his  mother  not  •  .  . 

»/ 

16.  {if)  a  woman  shall  speak  to  him 

17.  himself  to  her  going 

18.  he  shall  withhold  himsdf 

■ 

19.     inscriptions  he  shall  be  taught 
20 

21.     wife  he  give  him 

unfe  he  makes  him  take 

WtC^^^^M 

254                 Ai-k^diim  PveeepU  for  the   Conduct  of 

Column  l\l.—ConHnued. 

AKKADIAN. 

A8STEIAN. 

23.     u-kur-BU  una  nu-su 

ana  matima  ana  arkat  umi 

23.  tukundibi  duma  adda-na-ra 

24.  adda-mu  nu  mea 

25.  hannan-gu 

26.  dubbin  minira-sa 

27.  garra^as  mmui-du-€e 

28.  sa  azagga-aR  miuiu-^e 

ul  abi  atta 

iqtabi 

ngallap-HU 

abbnttu  isakkan-eu 

u             kaspi  iuamdin-6U 

29.  tukundibi  duma  ama-na-ra 

30.  ama-mu  rni  me-en  bannan-gu 

31.  us-a-ni  dnbbin  Ba  nen-ii-es 

32.  uru-ki-a  minib-nigiu-ene 

33.  Ba  e-ta  barartuldu-ae 

Bumma  man  ana  ummi-eu 
ul  ummi  atti  iqtabi 

muttaSia  u-galbn-ma 

alam  uzahhani-BU 

u  ina  biti  ueesu-eu 

34.  tukundibi 

35.  adda  duma-na-ra 

36.  duma-mu  nu  me-en 

37.  bannan-gu 

38.  e-egar-ta 

39.  bara-tuldu-no 

Bumma 

abu  ana  mari-au 

ul  man  atta 

iqtabi 

ina  biti  u  igaru 

iteUa 

40.  tukundibi 

41.  ama  duma-na-ra 

42.  duraa-mn  nu  me-en 

43.  baunau-gu 

44.  6-gina-tar 

45.  Ura-tuldu-ne 

eumma 

ummu  ana  mari-8U 

ul  man  atta 

iqtabi 

ina  biti  q  ^umnati 

itel 
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COLUMN  III.— Continued. 


AKKADIAN. 


22.     in  other  day^  in  future  day 


23.  when  a  son  to  his  father 

24.  "  my  father  not  thou  art " 

25.  has  said  to  him 

26.  the  nails  he  shall  cut  him 

27.  in  servitude  he  shall  ptU  him 

28.  and  for  money  he  shall  sell  him 


29.  when  a  son  to  his  mother 

30.  **  my  mother  not  thou  art "  has 

said  to  her 

31.  his  phallus  and  nails  also  they 

shall  cut  him 

32.  in  the  city  place  they  shall  sur- 

round him 


ASSYRIAN. 


in  future  in  after  day 


if  a  son  to  his  father 

**  not  my  father  thou  {arty* 

said 

he  shave  him 

servitude  Jie  makes  him 

and  for  money  he  gives  him 


if  a  son  to  his  mother 

"  not  my  mother  thou  (arty*  said 

his  virility  they  cut  him 

in  the  city  they  eahibit{f)  him 


S3. 

and  from  the  house  compel  him 

and  from  the  house  they  send  him 
dway 

34. 

when 

if 

35. 

a  father  to  his  son 

a  father  to  his  son 

36. 

"  my  son  not  thou  art " 

'*  not  my  son  thou  (arty* 

37. 

has  said 

said 

38. 

from  the  house  and  building 

from  the  house  and  dwelling 

39. 

be  he  expelled. 

they  expel  (him) 

40. 

when 

if 

41. 

a  mother  to  her  son 

a  motJier  to  his  (or  her)  son 

42. 

"  my  son  not  thou  art " 

"  not  my  son  thou  (arty* 

43. 

ha^  said 

said 

44. 

from  the  house  and  establishment 

from  tJie  house  and  settlement 

45. 

be  she  expelled 

he  expel  (her) 

Vol.  VIII. 


17 


K^^^^^H 

256                   Ai-kiidiaji  Precepts  for  the   Conducl  of 
COLUMN  IV. 

AESADIAJf. 

ASBTELiN. 

1.  tukimdibi 

2.  daiua-^  dama-na 

3.  hill  bada-gig-a-ni 

4.  dama-mu  iiu  men 

5.  bauuau-gu 
8.     iddii-su 

7.     ban-fiummu 

snmma 
apatu  mufiSu 

ul  niuti  atta 
iqtabi 
ana  nahani 
inaddu-sii 

8.     tukiinrlibi 

1».     dama-o  daraa-ua-ra 

10.  da  ma-ran  rax  men 

11.  banuan-gu 

Vi.     bar  mana  azag-ta  ni-lal-e 

aumma 

mntu  ana  aesati-eu 

qI  aeeati  atta 

iqtabi 

bar  mana  kaspi  isakkal 

13.  tukundibi 

14.  hi  nakga-e 

15.  lu-tiigga-ene 

16.  ba-bat  ban-ha 

17.  iigu-bi  an-de-e 

18.  mala  ban-dak 

19.  sa  tura  bab-Ba 

20.  a-bi  u  I  (ge)  kam 

21.  bar  bc  ta-an 

22.  an-agga 

apilu 

arda  igur-ma 
imtut  ihtalik 
ittabata 
ittaparka 
u  imtaraeu 
idi-su  sa  uma  kal 
bar  ta^n  seam 
imandad 

satir-BU  si  mala  uni  |    sag-ba=mamitu 

duppi  VIL  kau  kikankalabisu  =  ana  itti  su 

gabri  mat  Assm^ki  kima  labri-eu  eatir-mar  bare 

kisitti  Assurbanipal 

Bar  kiflsati  ear  mat  Aesur-ki 
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COLUMN  IV. 

AKKADIAN. 

ASaYBIAN. 

1. 

when 

if 

2. 

a  wife,  her  husband 

the  wife  her  husband 

3. 

wrong  to  her  having  done 

he  has  wrong  (her)  so  that 

4. 

"  my  husband  not  thou  art " 

"  not  my  husband  thou  [artf 

5. 

has  said 

she  said 

6. 

in  the  river 

into  the  river 

i. 

they  place  him 

they  place  him 

8. 

when 

if 

9. 

a  husband  to  his  wife 

a  husband  to  his  wife 

10. 

"  my  wife  not  thou  art " 

"  not  my  wife  thou  (art)*^ 

11. 

lias  said 

said 

12. 

half  a  maneh  of  silver  he  weighs 

a  half  mana  of  silver  he  pays 

13. 

when 

if 

14. 

a  chief-man 

a  master 

15. 

workmen 

the  slave  he  hired  {used  him)  so  that 

16. 

he  killed,  he  injures 

he  diedy  he  teas  injured 

17. 

his  flight  he  causes 

he  run  away 

18. 

he  teas  exhausted 

19. 

a7id  sick  he  'makes  him 

and  became  ill 

20. 

his  hand  each  day 

his  Imiidfor  every  day 

21. 

half  cor7i  measure 

a  half  measure  of  com 

22. 

lie  measures 

lie  weighs 

1 

Tablet  VII,     In  his  position  of  high  rank  =  in  his  station 
Duplicate  tablet  of  Assyria^  like  its  old  onCy  copied  and  explained 
property  of  Assurbanipal 
king  of  multitudes,  king  of -Assyria 


258  Akkadian   Precepts  for  ihe  Conduct  of 

NOTES. 

The  tablet  is,  as  wo  leam  from  the  colophon,  the  eeventh 
of  the  series,  hikankalahi»u=ana  iitisu;  tho  series  takes  its 
name  from  the  first  line  of  the  first  tablet :  the  greater  part 
of  which  ie  iu  the  British  Museum  collection,  and  is  puhliahcd 
in  W.A.L,  II,  pi.  11. 

The  title  of  the  series  <;EI<ItJ  tlTf  ^  ifel,  ki-kankala-U-^u,^ 
has  remained  obscure,  and  the  AsBjrioIogists  have  either 
given  a  translation  as  very  doubtful,  or  none  at  all.  By 
comparing  the  VJirious  bilingual  passages,  the  meaning  can, 
however,  he  detected  with  something  like  certainty. 

In  the  first  tablet  of  the  scries,  the  Assyriiin  equivalent 
ana  ittieu  trunslntea  also  ^^  ^-^|yy|  ^  [g.  ki-abra-bi-itu ;  the 
first  element  ^Jgf  ia  not  necessarily  indispensable,  as  we  find 
(W.A.I.,VoL  IV,  pi.  20, 15)  <-^TT  ^  10.  "/"■<'-/«-«», translated 
by  the  same  Atisj^-rian  cxprfusion  nun  ilfi.-^n.  In  the  nest  hne 
of  the  syllabary  we  have  <]|^  ^tm  «  1S>  jti-wiw^w-^sw,  and 
)nf,  "  ditto,"  in  the  Assyrian  column.  The  last  Akkadian 
expression  is  clear :  "  in  his  condition  of  man,"  i.e.,  as  a  man. 
The  group  {j^  ^-"tTTTf  m  ^,  ki-abror-birsu,  is  composed  in 
the  same  way,  ki,  "  position  " ;  abra,  "  servitude  "  (fouud  in 
the  texts,  and  translated  by  tugultu,  "  servitude  ") ;  bi,  "  his  " ; 
and  «M,  "  in  " ;  it  therefore  means  "  in  his  condition  of  servi- 
tude," and  without  the  prefix  ki,  "in  his  servitude,"  which 
comes  to  about  the  same.  Treating  the  expression  in  question 
by  the  same  process,  we  have  hi,  "position,"  but  katikal  is 
obscure ;  in  W.A.I.,  II,  52,  it  is  translated  by  nidutu  et  teriktu, 
besides  the  Assyrianized  word  carried  bodily  into  the  Assyrian 
column.  ^-Ifl,  i-e.,  kankallu.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
here  a  compound  from  ki  {full  form,  kino),  "place,"  and  gal, 
"great,"  the  vowels  have  been  harmonized,  and  the  word 
treated  as  not  compound  to  mean  "high  position";  then 
H-kanialarii-gu,  is  "in  his  position  of  high  rank."  The  meaning 
of  "what  is  high"  for  kankal  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  nidutu 
and  teriktu  translate  also  kizlah,  "  place  pure,"  ideographically, 
and  the  Assyrian  gives  also  for  this  Akkadian  word,  maskanu, 

'  The  Teaming  of  the  second  element  <^^  ^TTt'  ^"'^"^t  "  gi^'en  in  W.A.I.J 
Tol.  II,  pL  62,  L  72,  the  a  ie  added  b;  analog;  b^  the  Aia^riologUt*. 
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'*  abode,  dwelHng,"  a  word  which  is  generally  employed  in 
the  contracts  to  mean  the  better  class  of  house  or  office 
where  the  contracts  are  drawn.  The  Assyrian  scribes  trans- 
late the  three  expressions :  ki-kankala-bi-su^ "  in  his  position  of 
high  rank  ";  ki-abra^bi-su,  "  in  his  position  of  servitude  " ;  and 
ki-mulurbi'Su,  "  in  his  position  of  man,"  by  the  same  ana-itti-^u^ 
because  ittu  means  "station"  or  "condition  of  life";  in  the 
texts  where  it  was  employed  the  specification  of  the  Akkadian 
was,  no  doubt,  needless.  Ittu  is  given  as  translation  to  the 
Akkadian  At,  <^  (W.A.I.,  Vol.  IV,  pi.  70, 1. 14),  side  by  side 
with  asabu^  "seat";  asm,  "place."  {Cf.  also  W.A.I.,  IV, 
16,  1 ;  IV,  14,  3.) 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Assyrian  scribe  gathering 
and  commenting  the  Akkadian  precepts  for  the  conduct  of 
man  in  his  various  occupations,  should  begin  by  the  word 
expressing  "  station  "  or  '*  condition." 

The  copy  of  the  tablet  now  in  the  British  Museum  was  . 
written  by  the  order  of  Assurbanipal  for  the  Ninevite  Hbrary , 
from  a  much  older  Babylonian  copy  with  translation.  It 
appears  that  at  the  time  of  Assurbanipal  the  text  was  already 
partly  effaced,  as  in  the  Assyrian  colimm  the  translation  is 
sometimes  left  out,  and  the  word  -^  ^  At-6t,  "wanting," 

inserted.  The  Semitic  translation  of  the  Akkadian  given 
in  the  tablet  was  therefore  made  at  an  early  period  when 
Akkadian  was  not  yet  an  antiquated  tongue,  and  must  be 
our  safest  guide. 

The  text  has  been  published,  first  incompletely  (part  of  the 
reverse  only)  in  W.A.I.,  II,  pi.  10,  and  more  completely,  but 
very  incorrectly,  by  M.  Lenormant,  and  again  in  W.A.I.,  V, 
pi.  24  and  25. 

This  text  has  been  translated  by  most  of  the  Assyriologists : 
among  others  by  Professor  Sayce  ("  Records  of  the  Past," 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  21),  M.  Lenormant  ("  ifctudes  Accadiennes "), 
and  Professor  Oppert.  This  last  scholar  has  given  several 
translations  rather  different  from  one  another:  the  last 
appeared  in  "Documents  Juridiques,"  1877. 

I  give  the  translation  of  the  commentary  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  though  but  few  of  the  words  contained  therein 
are  not  found  in  this  tablet. 
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COLUMX   !. 

Line  1.  The  Akkadian  word  is  composed  of  ^^T  a, 
"  hand,"  and  ^TTs^  ^""IBT  *«a-'"^  "  reatiiig,"  i.e.,  "  cesHatioii 
of  work,"  in  AHsyrian  manakta,  "reflt."  Cf.  nPTlSn.  In  the 
texts  it  seems  to  mejin  diamisaal  of  a  workman.  We  have, 
W.A.I.,  II,  15, 1.  32-34  :  lu^gal  gU^ir-kit  lu-nu-ffinhtr-ra  d-kugsO- 
ni  bannan-iwrmiti;  Aesyrmn,  Bel kiri  ana  lunutjisharri  mana/itu-au 
iddin,  "  the  lord  of  the  plantation  gives  "'  (in  AaByrian  gave) 
"to  the  gardener  !iie  dismissal."  Another  passage  says  that 
the  master  paid  his  workman  ana  manahti-gu,  "for  his  dis- 
miaaal." 

Lines  6  and  7.  "  He  sent  him  away  for  his  dismissal,"  i>., 
he  Bent  him  away  for  good,  discharging  him. 

Line  i.  Itakkauu  is  not  a  plui-al :  the  prolongation  vowel 
only  strengthens  tho  meaning. 

Line  8.  Parallel  formatiou  to  d-kuasa  ;  S^f  d,  "h&iid," 
and  K^  du,  "  fixing,"  t a,  "  setting  to  work  " ;  the  Assyiian 
word  ^f  tiy  t|T|t  adrda  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Akkadian, 
though  it  may  be  connected  to  the  well  known  root  nadu. 
This  word  addxi,  being  used  aa  in  opposition  to  manalffi,  seems 
to  mean  "  engagement,"  and  1. 12,  parallel  to  1. 6  and  7,  gives, 
"  he  takes  his  setting  to  work,"  i.e^  he  engages  him,  as  a 
workman,  to  work." 

Line  9.  Jt-bar  has  been  borrowed  bodily,  isbarti;  it  proves 
that  t|  is  not  here  a  determinative  prefix :  is-bar  (which  may 
be  read  ia-mas)  is  therefore  "wood"  something;  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  sign  »f-  is  "  to  cut " :  the  word  may  have 
then  some  reference  to  the  cutting  of  wood  previous  to  build- 
ing the  house :  the  primitive  Akkadian  houses  or  huts  were 
built  entirely  with  wood- 
Lines  15-17.  We  have  here  a  word  with  a  determinative 
prefix  ef,  as  the  word  appears,  from  what  remains,  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  Assyrians;  but  in  Akkadian  the  prefix 
was  no  doubt  not  pronounced,  as  the  Assyrians  rejected  it. 

Line  25.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  curious  Akkadian 
words  formed  with  a  verbal  form,  and  being  in  themselves, 
as  in  Basque,  a  complete  sentence:  •-T-^,  "product"  (the 
reading  of  which  is  not  yet  known),  and  tS^tf  t&S  •^'Q  TJi 
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ne-in-'Saro^  "  it  making  it,"  with  the  prefix  »-y<y^  nam^  forma- 
tive of  abstracts;  it  is  synonymous  to  the  simple  abstract 
*^T<T^  *-y^,  the  Assyrian,  which  translates  both,  is  partly 
lost ;  ikillum  (line  23)  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  same 
word,  with  a  slight  difference  of  meaning ;  we  see  in  the 
Assyrian  word  the  mimmation,  and  the  double  I  expresses 
the  long  preceding  vowel  {see  W.A.I.,  IV,  20, 1.  21  and  22,  and 

cf.  h'sp. 

Line  31.  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  so-called 
permansive,  which  is  more  properly  a  nomen  verbi. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  vocahsations :  dinu^ 
**  judgment";  da^anw,  **  a  judge." 

Line  37.  The  Akkadian,  literally,  "  man-chief,"  or  **  chief- 
man,"  is  clear ;  but  the  Assyrian  word,  »-yjJ  t^  kap-tum^  is 
obscure ;  it  might  be  connected,  perhaps,  with  the  Hebrew 
root  T33  (Isa.  Ixvi,  5). 

Lines  40-44.  Asusth  gen.  of  asustu  (firom  the  root  ttJttJM), 
"  abstract,"  "  what  is  fixed."  See  *-Yf*^  >ffF  •"TT^  >ffl^  translated 
by  as-st^su,  W.A.I.,  IV,  1. 42  and  43 ;  also  the  Sumerian  equiva- 
lent ^yyyj  ^yyy^,  translated  by  a-m-us-tam,  W.A.I.,  IV,  10, 
56  and  57. 

This  paragraph  has  been  completely  restored,  without  any 
doubt,  by  Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches ;  and  though  it  is  still  difficult 
to  translate,  the  general  meaning  leaves  but  little  doubt : — 

Ina  asnsti'-su,  "  in  his  determination,"  i.e.,  what  is  settled  or 
established  by  him,  amat  plsu  iddin^  "  he "  (the  father  or  the 
judge)  "  gave  the  word  of  his  mouth,"  t.e.,  "his  decision"  or 
*'  order." 

The  word  beginning  line  42  may  be  read  sar-ra-am^ 
and  taken  as  the  accusative  of  8ar-9*u,  "king";  but  by 
so  doing  we  do  not  get  any  sense.  The  sign  ^jtl  has 
besides  the  value  ear  that  of  hir;  we  would,  therefore, 
have  hirram,  a  word  akin  to  the  Arabic^,  "to  be  free, 
freebom,"  Hebrew  D^^h  or  D'^^iH,  "nobles,  freebom  children," 
Syriac  jjjl,  "to  set  free,"  ^j^L?  "free,  freebom";  it  seems  here 
to  designate  the  freebom  child  in  opposition  to  slaves.  We 
would   therefore  have   here   a  description   of  the   kind   of 
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ceremoQj  of  the  dijclamtioa  of  age  of  the  cliild.  "According 
to  his  resoIntioD,  the  father  gave  his  order,  he  receives  the 
child  which  ifl  brought  to  him,  he  sees  him,  t.e.,  he  acknow- 
ledges him,  and  consequently  the  child  hears  hia  word." 
However,  a  bilingual  passage  only  could  confirm  or  upset 
this  reading  and  eupposition. 

The  word  imtuhar  is  the  3rd  pereon  of  the  voice  with 
inserted  *  of  makani,  "to  receive";  3rd  person  imhnr,  "he 
receives"  (Smith's  imkar,  "Sen.,"  p.  117).  The  inserted  t 
generally  gives  to  the  verb  a  causativ^e  or  reflective  mean- 
ing ;  therefore  imlahur  is,  "  he  receives  for  himself,"  or  rather 
"  he  is  made  to  receive,"  or  "  he  has  brought  to  him."  A 
passage  of  a  bilingual  list  (of  the  same  seriea  of  tablets  as 
that  which  we  are  now  studying)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  root  maharu  (W.A.I..  II,  pi  12,  1.  23-37), 
where  it  translates  the  same  Akkadian  words  as  the 
root  llku,  to  t:ike " ;  the  Akkadian  ^|  -^  or  ^T  i^'f  C^f 
meant  "  receive  "  or  "  take,"  ^  ^^  -^)  i-*^  is  translated 
by  both  :r<^)T  y|  <gf  ilteki,  "he  takes  for  himself,"  and 
^■ff  tHTTT  -^S  imtahur,  "he  receives  for  himself." 

Jmmur-tna  ;  immur  is  the  3rd  person  of  amaru,  "  to  see  "  ; 
ttui,  as  will  be  seen  further  on  (page  268J,  has  often  the 
meaniug  of  to  t/utl. 

If  we  consider  amate-mi  as  the  genitive  singular  governed 
by  sarra,  or  the  plural  governed  by  the  verb,  it  does  not 
affect  the  meaning.  In  the  first  case  it  would  be,  "  the  child 
of  his  command,"  and  in  the  second,  "the  child  hears  his 
commands  " ;  this  last  is  perhaps  preferable. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  if  we  read  -^Jff  4^  intAtir 
instead  of  immur,  it  does  not  alter  the  general  meaning ; 
with  the  first  of  these  two  readings  it  would  be,  '*  according 
to  his  resolution  the  father  gave  his  order,  he  had  the  child 
brought  to  him,  he  receives  the  child,  and  consequently,"  etc. 

Line  45.  Uzakki,  "he  declared"  (as  pure),  "he  dehvered 
(judgment)."  In  a  gift  tablet  (K.  6)  in  the  British  Museum 
the  same  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  given  up "  or 
" delivered "  to  a  god,  t^e.,  "consecrated"  ("Records  of  the 
Past"  Vol.  XI,  p.  92).  See  also  Pinches'  "  Babylonian 
Texts,"  pi.  4. 


I 
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Line  48.  Tapputi  seems  to  be  a  borrowed  word  from 
Akkadian ;  in  this  tongue  ^  tab  (the  Akkadian  b  become  p 
in  Assyrian)  means  "  double  *' ;  here  tapputi  being  placed  after 
the  verb,  may  be  used  as  an  adverb ;  in  spite  of  this 
incertitute  the  general  sense  is  clear.^ 

Line  49.  Here  the  sense  escapes  me :  it  may  be  that  the 
child  being  declared  free  of  his  actions,  is  consequently  freed 
of  his  father's  authority,  and  tapputi  would  then  express  that 
he  assumes  "  doubly  "  the  responsibility  of  his  words. 

Lines  52-55.  The  Akkadian  "-y<y^  ^^  ^TTT^  nam-tag-ga, 
"  sin,"  is  as  usual  translated  by  an^-na;  the  older  form  without 
the  assimilation  appears  1.  53  and  54,  ar-nu.  The  assimilation 
of  the  r  before  n  was  usual  in  Assyrian :  we  have  an-^a-bu^ 
**hare,"  in  Hebrew  rOS^ISl,  Arabic  ^^^  \.  The  form  amu 
is  very  likely  antiquated  and  more  poetical. 

In  this  paragraph,  6,  we  have  a  very  poetical  emphatic 
formula,  **he  holds  "  (as  responsible)  **  his  sin,  the  sin  which  is 
his  sin  "  ;  the  verb  is  partly  lost  in  Assyrian,  but,  the  meaning 
of  the  Akkadian  ^yiJ^  ITTgf  il  or  Hi  being  certain  (W.A.I.,  II, 
26,  43,  IV,  26,  12),  it  may  be  restored  with  confidence. 

Column  II. 

The  Assyrian  is  mostly  lost,  and  has  in  some  places 
never  been  written,  being  already  effaced  when  the  text 
was  copied  by  the  Ninevite  scribes. 

Lines  18-22.  We  havehere  evidently  a  gradation  expressed 
by  the  prefixes  to  the  root  rf/2  Jfc :  fn-diJ,  "  he  takes, "  ban-dik 
and  minin-dA, 

Line  23.  A  word  in  Akkadian  often  contains  a  small 
sentence :  here  *-]<]^  */•  >^  t^^}  *^Jf  is  literally,  "  the  state 
of  one  who  has  not  known  any  one,"  and  with  the  possessive 
pronoun  ^  ^  a-nt=**  her  maidenhood  *';  it  is,  therefore,  he 
will  take  in  marriage  "  one  who  possesses  her  maidenhood," 
**  a  maiden." 

Line  48.  The  Akkadian  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Assyrian  word  tirhasiu,  *'  his  wedding  present "  or 

»  Tapputi  (W.A.T.,  II,  14,  40,  42)  trftnslates  the  Akkadian  nam-tabba, 
"  double-ness  "  op  "  twofoldness." 
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"  j^**  j^en  hj  the  brtdegroom  to  the  bride's  &tiier.  The 
^  AhtiMtian  h  k  coropoaod  of  <^  oco^.  -  BXMMy.''  ^^  (ioM. 
**  wife  "  mr  **  busbaod,"  sni]  Jt  '■'?•  "  6^^  " :  we  have  in  this 
wcffd  «  rannant  of  the  time  when  all  kinds  of  witc*  were 
boDght  from  the  £kther«L  It  most  be  remembered  that  the 
reading  of  the  group  ^  ^r^T  It  ^l^'»^^aJ»-/^fcl,  tboogfa  likdy, 
is  not  certain,  as  we  have  no  gk«s  proving  it.  and  it  may  be 
Uiat  the  Akkadians  proposed  another  readLog  for  the  word 
for  **  wedding-^rc^ent,'  expremed  br  the  three  ideogr&mB 
"  money,  wife  ur  husband,  g^" 

Line  49.  PoMiant  ia  a  word  borrowed  &om  the  Akkadian 
bmum-y  a  kind  of  vessel  or  cup;  it  appears  in  the  texts  as  • 
Teasel  for  food  <W.AJ.,IV.  57).  A  bilingual  liet  nt  wofds 
(WJLL,  n,  46.  L  40  «1  **i].)  gives  os  several  kinds  of  pattarH, 
and  show  that  this  object,  primitively  in  wood,  was  fint 
need  as  a  drinking  vessel,  and  especially  a  wise  drinkiD^ 
Teasel;  this  Uert  speaks  of  "pamarv  of  the  g-^d,"  "/vM*irw  of 
the  kjng,"  etc.:  it  was  therefore  a  libation  cap,  and  from  the 
descriptioa  given  by  this  list  it  seems  to  be  the  cup  which 
often  the  Assyrian  kings  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs  are 
holding  in  their  hand. 

For  the  sign  for  "  sflver,"  {^  I  follow  the  reading 
azag  generaDy  accepted.  However,  this  sign,  with  this 
reading,  means  "  bright,  shining,  p^ire,"  and  is  in  this  sense 
translated  by  effa,  and  is  mach  used  as  an  adjective;  the 
reading  is  given  in  the  syllabaries  (W.A.I.,  II,  1,  111),  and 
is  ctrnfinned  by  the  texts,  where  the  sign  appears  with  the 
lengthening  vowel  {^  tTTT*  asag-ga.  The  next  line  of  the 
same  syllabary  gives  the  reading  hi,  which  was  probably 
the  primitive  name  for  the  metal.  Silver  is  always  placed 
first  in  the  Akkadian  texts,  and  has  been  for  this  natnraUy 
mppoeed  to  be  the  Brst  precions  metal  known.  When  gold 
came  into  nse,  the  sflver  metal  was  determined  by  an  adjec- 
tiTO  forming  the  group  ^  ^,  read  ht  lak,  "  metal  pure  " 
(*y  =  la^  W.AX,  II,  ^  13) ;  ku  (uag,  "  metal  shining,"  or 
''iHire,''in  the  sense  of  "clear,"  as  water,  {.f.,  "colom-less" 
LL,  n,  1,  112);  and  ku  babbar,  **  metal  shiniug,"  as  the 
'  second  expression  seems  to  have  alone  prevailed, 
■  **  metal "  being  even  omitted ;  oro^  came  to 
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mean  "silver,"  and  was  borrowed  by  the  Assyrians  under 
the  form  of  a^aku  (unpublished  fragment  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  Pinches),  which  was  no  doubt  a  poetical  word,  as 

the  Hebrew  DHS ,  "  gold,"  from  the  Egyptian  M  ^    /^  ketem 

{see  Pierret's  "Diet.,"  p.  635),  a  qualification  used  to  designate 
"  gold." 

As  said  above,  " gold"  was  in  Akkadian  written  ^  "^TT-^* 
read  gu-usqin  (W.A.I.,  11,  1, 113) :  supposed,  with  great  proba- 
bility, by  M.  Lenormant  ('*  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,"  Vol.  VI, 
p.  365),  to  be  weakened  from  ku-ttsqin ;  the  first  part  of  the 
word  being  "metal,"  and  the  second  is  considered  by  the 
same  scholar  as  meaning  "  true":  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
through  the  meaning  of  the  ideogram  ^-^  gi.  If  in  the 
group  ^  •^TT'^  ^^  second  part  of  it  was  gi,  a  shortened 
form  for  gina,  "  to  establish,"  as  he  supposed,  the  reading 
would  not  be  gusqin;  it  is  preferable  to  consider  the  second 
character  as  an  ideogram ;  it  has  as  such  generally  the  meaning 
of  ''reed";  I  would  therefore  be  inclined  to  take  it  as  an 
adjective  (by  analogy  to  the  formation  of  the  word  for 
"  silver  "),  "  reed-like,"  t.e.,  "  reed  colour,"  or  "  yellow,"  as  we 
say  "  straw,"  for  "  straw  colour,"  or  "  yellow." 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Assyrian  gives  the  first 
place  to  *'  gold,"  haram,  even  in  bilingual  texts  where  tlie 
Akkadian  gives  the  first  place  to  "silver."  The  Semites 
seem  to  have  followed  in  that  the  notion  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  seem  to  have  primitively  given  the  first  place  to 
"gold,"  if  we  consider  the  words  fjj^  nw6,  "gold,"  from  the 

idea  of  brightness  of  fiame,  and  ryi  nub  het,  literally,  ''  gold 
white,"  i.e.9  ''  silver." 

The  Assyrian  expresses  by  the  genitive  the  Akkadian 
postposition  -ta;  the  genitive  is  therefore  not  possessive, 
but  indicates  that  the  term  of  possum  came  to  mean  the 
special  present  of  the  bridegroom :  "  he  places  the  present  as 
wedding  gift." 

Line  50.  Abi-su^  for  abi-sa;  as  we  shall  see,  the  masculine 
possessive  pronoun  su  is  often  used  for  the  feminine  (page  268). 
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COLUJIN  III. 

line  1.  As  hero  the  Atkadian  azaga-dam-iaga  isnot  followed 
by  baniur,  it  is  translated  by  uzubu,  "dowiy,"  given  by  the 
bride's  father. 

Line  2.  Suui-m,  "  his  girdle  " ;  haiu  meant  primitively  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  but  in  time  came  to  mean  the  garment 
covering  it,  and  by  extenaion  a  girdle  tied  round  the  loins. 
In  the  East  it  was  customary  to  put  one's  money  or  purse  in 
one's  belt. 

Line  2.  >-T<|l^  nam,  used  au  a  postposition  is  rare,  but 
occurs  sometimes;  here  the  Assyrian  leayes  no  doubt  as 
to  its  meaning. 

Line  5.  Tlie  procative  prefix  t^  hi-  could  be  placed  before 
any  verbal  form,  and  in  this  case  seems  to  form  a  potential ; 
the  mood  cwuld  not  be  expressed  in  Assyrian,  that  is  why  tbe 
Semitic  scribe  took  any  turn.  The  Akkadiaa  means  that  tbe 
young  man  has  liis  choice  before  he  is  married,  and  may  give 
his  heart  to  any  one,  but  cannot  repudiate  the  one  he  has 
finally  chosen. 

Line  7.  GadiStum  cannot  be  of  tbe  same  root  as  gasduiSu, 
for  gasdutsu,  unless  we  suppose  a  transposition  of  ds  into  ad  ; 
both,  however,  ti'anslate  Akkadian  words  from  the  same 
root :  nu  gig,  literally,  "  what  is  not  evil,"  is  well  known  to 
mean  gadiitum, "  sanctuary,"  from  the  root  ttJliJ,  UJTp.Hnj?,  etc.)  j 
the  weakened  form  in  Hebrew,  CTHJ,  came  to  mean  "a  heap," 
from  the  idea  of  "  high  place."  The  Akkadian  nam-nu-gig  is 
"  the  state  of  being  not  evil,"  that  is,  "  innocence  " ;  the  word 
gatdulu  might  be  compared  with  I3t^,  Ps.  Ix,  6,  and  ptjTp, 
Prov,  xxii,  21,  translated  by  "  truth"  in  the  authorised  version. 

Line  8.  m-i^  sild  has  been  explained  by  the  crossing  of 
two  roads,  hence  "place,"  and  is  often  translated  by  the 
Assyrian  ivgu  (W.A.L,  III,  70,  119;  4,  2,  16  and  23,  etc.), 
"market"  or  "place";  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  every 
one  had  his  sanctuary  built  in  the  public  place,  it  niiist  mean 
here  the  private  yard. 

Line  10.     GaaduOu.     See  above. 

Lines  11  and  12.  This  paragraph  is  still  very  doubtful ;  as 
nuini,  "  son,"  is  in  the  nominative,  the  prepoation  must  be 
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BuppliecL     It  may  mean  that  mam  is  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
and  gadiata-siij  "  his  sanctuary,"  the  regimen. 

Line  13.  The  only  Akkadian  words  remaimng  are  vhuvy 
"  breast,"  and  jro,  "  milk." 

Line  17.  -^•^Tiy  means  "to  go";  the  postposition 
incorporated  ra  gives  to  the  word  an  idea  of  dii*ection.  (C/l 
bara-tuldune  note  on  1.  46.) 

Line  19.  Nam-dub-aarra^  literally,  *Hhat  which  is  the 
written  tablet." 

Line  20.  This  line  is  too  obscure  for  my  venturing  a 
translation. 

Line  32.  The  Assyrian  word  rizahharu-m  means  "they 
shut  or  enclose  him,"  but  with  alaroy  **  town,"  in  the  accusative, 
it  gives  no  satisfactory  sense.  In  Akkadian  we  have  the 
verb  nigin^  "to  enclose,  surround";  the  primitive  meaning  of 
the  ideogram  was  "  an  enclosure,"  which  the  primitive  form 
represented.  The  sign  of  "  town,"  »-^yy,  is  followed  by  ii, 
^Jgf,  "place,"  with  the  postposition  a,  **in";  we  have  therefore, 
"  they  surroimd  him  in  the  town  place."  The  Assyrian  alam 
on  the  other  side  may  be  considered  as  an  accusative  taken 
as  an  adverb.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  bad  son 
was  exhibited  in  the  middle  of  the  town  as  in  "the  pillory"; 
if  the  prison  was  meant,  we  should  expect  another  word  in 
Akkadian  as  well  as  in  Assyrian. 

Line  33,     See  further  on,  note  on  line  45. 

Line  39.     Itelluy  may  be  a  dual. 

Line  41.  The  possessive  suffix  su  expresses  the  masculine 
mari-8Uy  "his  son,"  that  is,  the  son  of  her  husband,  and  it 
might  be  his  son  by  another  wife.  However,  we  must 
remember  that  the  suffix  su  was  often  used  for  the  feminine, 
and  it  might  be  also  "her  son."  (See  next  page,  note  on  line  2.) 

Line  44.  In  Akkadian  we  have  "  the  fixed  house  " ;  the 
Assyrian  word  is  obscure.  The  Assyrian  if  read  6ummati  may 
be  compared  to  the  root  ]nD»  and  means  "  what  has  been 
settled,"  the  estate  settled  on  the  wife  by  the  husband  by  the 
marriage  contract. 

Line  45.  The  Akkadian  bara-tuldune  is  here  translated  by 
a  singular ;  it  may  be  that  the  Assyrian  scribe  impUed  that  it 
was  alone  the  husband  of  the  bad  mother  who  drove  her 
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away.  Bara-tuhiime  may  be  one  of  those  words  having  no 
special  form  for  the  plural ;  but  it  di>e8  Bomerimes  express 
tiie  plural,  ae  in  oue  passage  fW.A.L,  IV,  2.  7, 1'!},  where  it  is 
traiiBlated  by  meUu,  and  where  the  sense  besides  leaves  no 
doubt  aa  to  the  number  intended. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  verbal  forms  with  incorporated 
ra  oftcD  imply  an  idea  of  direction  or  of  futurity,  and  for 
tluB  reamun  are  sometimes  translated  in  the  Ase^Tian  by  a 
precative  or  an  imperative;  it  is  a  kind  of  imperative  or 
injunction :  bo  bara-tulduue  might  be  translated  by,  "  he  is  to 
be  expelled."  nu  ulfo-nk  (line  17),  "  he  is  not  to  go,"  or  "  he 
must  not  go." 

Column  IV. 

Line  2,  MniS't,  from  milium  with  the  possessive  suffix  - 
it  ought  to  be  regularly  viul-m,  **  her  husband " ;  but  it 
may  be  that  this  espreasion  was  considered  as  forming 
one  word  after  the  asomilation  of  the  t,  and  took  the 
case  ending  of  the  nominatiTe  u.  Besides,  the  masculine 
poseesaive  eufBx  -«u  is  often  used  for  the  feminine;  among 
many  examples  we  may  mention  the  marriage  contract  tablet, 
where  the  auffix  «u  is  exclusively  used  for  both  genders. 

Line  3.  The  postfixed  copula  ma  is  often  used  with  the 
meaning  of  "so  that,"  carrying  a  consequence,  as  is  also 
used  the  copula  "  and  "  in  English :  "  I  went  and  saw  him." 

Line  7.  The  verb  here  does  not  express  any  violent 
action ;  inaddu  is  "  they  place,"  so  that  it  seems  to  support  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Rylands. 

Line  15.  The  Akkadian  plural  is  translated  by  a  singulai- 
in  Assyrian. 

Ma  seems  there  also  to  imply  a  consequence,  "  if  a  master 
hired  "  (t.e.,  employed)  "  a  slave  in  suck  way  that,"  etc. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  this  last  paragraph  all  the  verbs 
have  in  the  Akkadian  the  same  subject,  sakgal,  "  master,"  and 
that  in  Assyrian,  after  the  conjunction  ma,  the  subject  changes, 
and  though  not  expressed,  the  word  servant  is  understood ; 
this  fact  explains  why  all  the  verbs  used  there  (lines  16  to  19) 
are  in  the  form  with  inserted  t. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  are  very  difficult,  on  account 
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of  the  genders  not  being  expressed  in  Akkadian,  so  that 
if  we  had  not  the  Assyrian,  we  should  not  know  who  was 
meant,  the  husband  or  the  wife.  In  the  second  of  these 
paragraphs  we  have,  *'thou"  (masc.)  "art  not  my  wife," 
which  would  imply  that  the  scribe  confused  the  genders;  one 
explanation  would,  however,  be  that  this  law  was  reciprocal, 
and  was  meant  against  both  a  bad  husband  or  a  bad  wife ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  supposition. 

Line  2.  In  Akkadian,  when  the  possessive  suffix  -nt  is 
placed  after  a  small  incidental  sentence,  forming  so  a  long 
word,  it  seems  to  express  what  is  called  in  Latin  Grammar 
an  ablative  absolute,  or  what  is  expressed  in  English  by  a 
participle  present. 

Colophon. 

Line  1.  The  transcription  of  \^^  is  doubtful  Satir 
means  **  order,"  mala  urri,  "  every  day '';  the  general  meaning 
may  be  that  these  precepts  are  inBtructions  for  every  day. 
Mamitu  is  generally  translated  by  "  incantation,"  but  it  really 
means  **  saying,"  and  may  be  translated  by  "  precept." 


Addenda. 

Page  232.  My  remarks  about  the  carelessness  of  Assyriolo- 
gists  is  well  illustrated  by  the  oversight  of  Professor  Delitzsch 
in  an  article  lately  published  in  the  AthencBum.  He  there 
states  that  he  has  discovered  the  Assyrian  form  of  the  Hebrew 

word  7iMU/,  se'oly  which  he  gives  as  sualu,  but  without  any 
reference.  This  word  does  not  exist  in  Assyrian,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  find  how  the  error  has  arisen. 

A  syllabary  (impublished  fragment)  gives  a  list  of  words 
having  EBU  as  their  radicals,  and  the  last  line  but  one  is : — 

tm^^  ^T  EtTT  <][ir  I  IT-tTKM 

The  Akkadian  column  is  read  ga-ba-ra-kiy  that  is,  Gabara- 
town  ;  in  the  Assyrian  column  it  is :  ^,  '*  ditto,"  i.«.,  Gabara^ 
»-^yy,  aluj  "  city,"  and  ^[gf  determinative  suffix.  The  mistake 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  ^  as  a  pointer  4A  in  this  case 
having  been  ignored.     That  in  this  case  ^  is  not  to  be  read 
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phoneHcatiy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  anotbet  syDabai^l 
(oD published)  the  same  expression  is  ^vea  in  the  Assyrian  1 
colunm  opposite  another  Akkadian  group  thus : — 

=r  (cT?  <«)  <E  I  JT  -en  o 

ITie  Akkadiaa  is  to  be  read,  as  indicated  by  the  gloss,  £Vi(t^f 
that  is.  Es-town,  and  the  Aseyriaa  is  to  be  analysed  as  si^^^Kv 
in  the  previons  qaotation.  Another  instance  of  the  same  i 
of  this  grimp  may  be  quoted  from  an  unpublished  syUabarT'  1 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  puts  my  explanation  beyond.  ' 
all  doubt.     It  runs  : — 

ET  -ei  -s  <s  I  B'^  <m 

I  may  add  that  the  sign  -^T|  is  very  seldom  used  as  a  phonetic 
element. 

Page  23t).  Mr,  Tlieo.  G.  Piuches  has  called  my  attentiou 
to  an  unpublished  list  of  the  names  of  cups,  among  which  ia 
that  of  thii  Banhtr,  the  Af<syrian  paji»aru.  The  ideograph  used, 
suggests  the  idea  that  some  of  these  vessels  had  a  double 
lip ;  we  have  in  this,  therefore,  a  libation  cup  ramilar  to  that 
discovered  by  Dr.  Scbliemann,  and  explained  by  him  as  being 
the  Greek  vessel  ScTrac  aii^tKvtreSXov  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Page  250.  A  small  piece  of  the  tablet  has  been  added  by 
Mr,  Theo.  G.  Pinches,  but  the  few  characters  readable  are  too 
unconnected  to  be  worth  transcribing.  A  few  Akkadian 
aigns  are  legible,  and  these,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out, 
show  that  this  portion  of  the  tablet  treated  of  the  time 
at  which  women  reached  the  marriageable  age.  It  shows, 
however,  that  only  15  lines  were  missing,  so  that  my  line 
No.  18  of  CoL  II  corresponds  to  line  16  of  the  plate,  19 
to  21,  &c. 

Page  261.  A  bilingual  fragment  lately  arrived  at  the 
British  Museum  seems  to  conlirm  my  translation.  The  w^ell- 
known  Akkadian  ideogram  t£,  dumu,  "child,"  is  translated 
by  ^tJ  »[II.  the  group  given  in  our  tablet,  and  which  I  have 
read  Jirru,  "  freebom  child." 
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BABYLONIAN  LEGAL  DOCUMENTS 
REFERRING  TO  HOUSE  PROPERTY,  AND  THE 

LAW  OF  INHERITANCE. 

By  Theo.  G.  Pinches. 

Head  6th  February,  1883. 

Among  the  many  documents  known  as  the  Egibi-tablets, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  nothing  else  than  records  of  sales  of 
property,  slaves,  live-stock,  produce,  and  even  ships,  are 
some,  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  nature,  containing 
judicial  decisions.  Couched,  as  they  often  are,  in  difficult 
style  of  language,  they  nevertheless  give  most  interesting 
statements  as  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  their  manner  of 
administration  at  that  remote  period. 

The  series  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  contains  four 
dociunents,  each  of  which,  though  found  at  Borsippa,  the 
site  of  the  Birs-Nimroud,  yet  came  to  the  British  Museiun  at 
various  times  and  through  different  channels.  The  first  in 
chronological  order,  which  is  dated  in  the  second  year  of 
Nabonidus,  is  a  tablet  of  a  rather  uncommon  shape,  but  in  a 
most  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  has  on  the  edge 
impressions  of  the  cylinder-seals  of  two  scribes,  who  are 
evidently  the  same  as  had  drawn  up  the  document.  The 
tablet  refers  to  the  buying  of  a  house  and  land  by  a  man, 
evidently  a  Syrian,  named  Bin-Addu-natanu,  and  his  wife 
Bunanitu,  a  Babylonian  lady,  by  the  bands  of  another  person, 
named  Ib^.     The  text  of  the  transaction  is  as  follows : — 

*♦  7  canes,  5  cubits,  8  fingers,  a  house,  with  territory,  a 
plantation  which  is  within  Borsippa,  which  D^n-sum-iddina, 
son  of  Ziria,  son  of  Banaa,  for  11 J  mana  of  silver,  for  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Y^ 
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price  complete,  has  delivered  into  the  hiinds  of  IbS,  eon  of 
^illa,  son  of  the  nmjar,  by  the  ftuthority  of  Bin-Addu-natanu, 
son  of  AddiQ,  and  Bunanitu  bis  wife,  daughter  of  Hariza. 
He  hafi  taken  poeseBsiou  (jf  that  house,  and  has  paid  the 
iQoney  of  Bin-Addu-natanu  and  Bunanitu  as  the  price  of  the 
house.  The  contract  of  Dan-sum-iddina  for  the  house  and 
money  is  niade ;  Dnn-aum-iddini  has  sealed  (he  tablet  with  his 
name.  He  has  given  it  to  Bin-Addu-natanu  and  Bunanitu. 
To-day  tihe  copy  of  the  seal  tablet  of  the  receiver  (whether 
there  be  any  contract  for  that  hoiiso  in  the  honse  of  D&uu- 
fium-iddin  or  in  any  other  place),  has  been  examined ;  of  Bin- 
Adda-natanu  and  Bunanitu  it  is. 
"  Witnesses : — 

"Iddina-Marduk.  son  of  Baaa,  eon  of  Nilr-Sin. 

*•  MtmahhiS-Marduk,  sou  of  Itti-Marduk-lalatu,  son  of 
Nabauutia. 

"  Nabfl-nadin-a^i,  son  of  Bel-iddina,  Bon  of  Basia. 

"  Igidu-zir'-iddina,  eon  of  Esir^. 

"  Eaptu-ilani-Marduk,  the  scribe  Bon  of  Su^aa. 

"  Nabfl-zir-eiir,  the  scribe  son  of  Nabunn^. 

"Babylon,  Sebat  24th,  second  year  of  Nabonidus,  king 
of  Babylon." 

Here  follow,  bending  also  over  the  edge,  the  seals  of  the 
scribes,  Nabfl-zir-eSir  and  Kaptu-ilani-Marduk. 

The  transaction,  as  above  given,  is  quite  clear.  Bin- 
Addu-natanu  and  his  wife  Bunam'tu  have  been  carrying  on 
negociations  with  a  certain  D&uu-Sum-iddin  about  a  house 
and  field  in  Borsippa,  and  they  give  Ib^  son  of  Silla, 
authority  to  buy  the  property  for  them.  This  he  does,  pay- 
ing llj  mana  of  silver,  and  the  house  and  field  is  declared 
to  be  the  property  of  Bin-Addu-natanu  and  Bunanitu,  what- 
ever may  have  been  agreed  before,  "  whether  in  the  house 
of  D&nu-BUm-iddin  or  elsewhere."  The  scribe  has  also  been 
careful  to  state  that  Ib&  contracted  for  the  property  "by  the 
authority  of  Bin-Addu-natanu  and  Bunanitu  his  wife."  The 
reason  for  this  was,  that  if  he  could  not  have  shown  that  he 
had  received  such  authority  from  his  employer,  and  the  latter 
had  afterwards  refused  to  have  the  property,  he  would  have 
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been  obliged  to  keep  and  pay  for  it  himself,  in  accordance 
with  the  Babylonian  law: — 

*"!£  a  man  has  contracted  for  a  field  and  house  in  the 
name  of  another,  but  has  not  received  a  letter  of  authority 
concerning  it,  and  has  not  taken  a  duplicate  of  the  tablet 
(to  the  man  from  whom  he  received  the  authority) ;  the  man 
who  wrote  the  tablet  and  contract  in  his  name  shall  take 
that  house  and  field." 

This  law,  though  certainly  not  very  exactly  worded,  is 
nevertheless  clear  enough,  explained^  as  it  is,  by  the  contract 
of  which  the  text  is  above  given.  Its  inexactness  is  probably 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  text  of  which  it  forms  part 
is  rather  a  hst  of  precedents  than  a  code  of  laws,  as  the 
paragraph  is  really  given  in  a  narrative  form.* 

The  next  document  in  chronological  order  is  dated  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Nabonidus.  It  is  an  ordinary  loan-tablet, 
2i  inches  long  by  1^  inches  broad.     The  inscription  records 

^^    V    -^TT    »-Hf!fI     V     IT    ^H-I      A  man  who  a  contract  of  a  Jield 

J  >~Y  yy  ^^^t  >^Y  J>->-  tl  //  >^f     ^  ^^*^^  *"^  *^*™®  fta-man-ma 

A  HFrl    ly         I    »-I    \»"»-   T  W  ^I      and  house  to  the  name  of  Mom^ody 

Tv^      /   ^"—v  fc  w      wv       V  v^    i»  wy     ik*iiU'ku*nia  n-ik*8U 
<K  -7^   IET    tT  Hftl  ^T<K   fll      „aUd,  and  a  contract 

V       >.¥  g^Y    ^f  >--<^  TY      >-v  y*7Y»-Y      ^    na-aS-pip-tum    a-na  .  Mi 
*^  I  ^     I  >^   It  *^  I   \>5JJ      qJ  authority  coneeminy  (U) 

^]       >^ip^       liT       ^TT   did  Zt^'dZw  up, 

i    ^i    '"FX.    -^Hff    ^^wT   ^^  ^  ^^^y  ^j.  ij^  ^i^ 

1&      il-]|LU-U, 

did  not  take; 

tS->  U  >A  JO.  >->W5-Y  V  jJFfflf-  »^J-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*  ^*"^  ^  ^'^'  *°'*^ 
^^  T  <4Tr  >-Hf!fl  A  ntfr  *"'T-  "^^r^  tj^  „an  who  the  tablet  and  agree- 

\ment 


!|T    t^R    x^    m 


>'  I       »-i       ^•^•^      A       ^       ^—      to  h%9  name  has  written 

T?      ^      "ET      ^y     ^y     y?     HK      thnt  /UM  and  house 


that  field  and  house 


i-lik-ki 
takes. 
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that  Itldina-Marduk,  who  appeared  as  a  witiioss  to  the  former 
transactioii,  lends  a  sum  of  money  to  Bin-Addu-natfinu  and 
Bimanitii.  The  text,  the  end  of  which  is  rather  mutilated, 
is  as  follows: — 

"  14  mana  8^  shekels  of  silver  from  Iddina-Marduk,  sou 
of  BuM,  eon  of  Njlr-Siii,  to  Bin-Addii-nataim,  bou  of  Addia, 
and  Buuauitn  hie  wife.  For  the  month  they  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  1  (weak)  mana  1  shekel  of  silver  (lit.  "at  the 
rate  of  Ira.  1h.  it  increases  unto  them").  From  the  let  of 
Sivau  of  the  5th  year  of  Nabonidos,  long  of  Babylon,  they 
pay  the  interest." 

Three  mutilated  lines  follow  this,  and  then  come  the 
names  of  three  witnesses,  the  last-named  being  the  scribe 
who  wrote  the  tablet.     The  date  is : — 

"  Boraippa,  lyyar  3i-d,  5th  year  of  Nabonidus,  long  of 
Babylon." 

The  bulk  of  the  Egibi-tablets  consists  of  transactions  of 
this  class.  They  are  neither  bankers'  drafts  nor  judicial 
decisions,  but  money-lenders'  agreements. 

The  third  tablet,  of  which  there  are  two  copies,  neither 
being  the  original,  is  dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nabonidus. 
In  this  document,  the  woman  Bunanitu,  whose  husband  is 
now  dead,  makes  a  declaration  before  the  judges,  claiming 
the  property  which  belonged  to  her  late  husband,  to  which 
she  considered  that  she  had  some  right,  as  she  had  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  instrumental  in  getting  it,  and  had  taken  part 
in  all  the  transactions  relating  thereto.  The  text  of  this 
document,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  two  already  given, 
is  as  follows : — 

"Bunanitu,  daughter  of  IJariza,  said  thus  to  the  judges 
of  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon;  ' Bin-Addu-natan,  son  of 
Nikbata','  had  me  to  wife,  taking  3  mana  of  silver  as  dowry, 
and  I  bore  to  him  one  daughter.  I  and  Bin-Addu-natan,  my 
husband,  traded  with  the  money  of  my  dowry,  and  we 
bought  for  9J  mana  of  silver,  with  2J  mana  of  silver  which 
(was  borrowed)  from  Iddin-Marduk,  son  of  BSsa,  son  of  Nflr- 
Sin,  (and  which)  we  added  to  the  former  sum,  8  canes  of  land, 
'  Tariant,  Hikmadu'. 
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and  a  ruined  house,  the  territory  of  a  large  property,  which 
is  within  Borsippa.  Together  we  made  this  transaction  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon. 

**  *Now  my  dowry  (was)  with  Bin-Addu-natan,  my  husband. 
I  asked  (for  it),  and  Bin-Addu-natan,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  sealed,  and  entrusted  it  to  me  for  future  days,  the  8  canes 
of  land,  and  that  house,  which  is  within  Borsippa,  and  made 
it  known  on  my  tablet  as  follows :  *  2^  mana  of  silver,  which 
Bin-Addu-natan  and  Bunanit  have  taken  from  Iddin-Marduk, 
and  have  given  as  the  price  of  that  house.  Together  they 
have  made  the  agreement.*  He  sealed  this  tablet,  and  wrote 
upon  it  the  curse  of  the  great  gods. 

*'  *  In  the  fifth  year  of  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon,  1  and 
Bin-Addu-natan,  my  husband,  took  Bin-Addu-amara  to  son- 
ship,  and  wrote  a  tablet  of  his  sonship,  and  made  known  that 
the  dowry  of  my  daughter  Nubta  was  2  mana  10  shekels  of 
silver  and  the  furnitm-e  of  a  house.  Fate  took  my  husband, 
and  on  account  of  this,  Akabi-ilu,  son  of  my  father-in-law, 
laid  claim  upon  the  house  and  everything  which  he  had 
sealed  and  entrusted  to  me,  and  upon  NabA-nur-ilu,  whom  we 
had  bought,  by  the  hands  of  Nabd-a^-iddin,  for  money.  I 
have  brought  it  before  you.     Make  a  decision.' 

"The  Judges  heard  their  words,  they  discussed  the 
tablets  and  documents  which  Bimanitu  had  brought  before 
them,  and  they  did  not  make  Akabi-ilu  to  have  power  over 
the  house  of  Borsippa,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Bunanitu 
instead  of  her  dowry,  over  NabA-nfir-ili,  whom  she  and  her 
husband  had  bought  for  silver,  nor  over  anything  of  Bin- 
Addu-natan.  Bunanitu  and  Bin-Addu-amara,  by  their  tablets, 
possess  (them).  Iddin-Marduk  takes  the  2J  mana  of  silver 
which  had  been  given  as  the  price  of  that  house,  and  settles 
(the  afiFair).  Afterwards  Bunanitu  settles  the  3^  mana,  her 
dowry,  and  besides  her  property  she  settles  Nabfl-nur-ili 
(upon)  Nubta,  according  to  the  agreement  of  her  father. 

"  By  the  decision  of  this  judgment.'^ 

Here  follow  the  names  of  six  judges  and  two  scribes,  and 
then  the  date : — 

*' Babylon,  26th  Elul,  ninth  year  of  Nabonidus,  king  of 
Babylon." 
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It  will  easily  be  seen  tliat  the  above  document  ia  an 
action  brought  by  the  woman  Biinanitu  to  recover  tlie 
property  which  she  and  hei-  husband  had  acquired,  but  to 
which  A^bi-ilu,  her  husband's  brother,  laid  claim.  Bin- 
Addu-nataii,  however,  seems  to  have  taken  great  care  that 
his  wife's  name  should  be  associated  with  evei'y  transaction, 
wishing  that  the  property  might  go  to  her,  in  case  of  hie 
dying,  as  he  actually  did.  before  her.  The  asHociation  of 
her  name  with  his,  however,  in  all  the  transactions  into 
which  they  entered,  would  probably  not  have  availed  in  any 
way,  but  for  the  fact  that  part  of  the  money  with  which 
they  traded  was  her  own ;  for  it  was  enacted,  according  to 
Bat^lonian  law,  that  ou  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  dowry 
of  the  wife  returned  to  her,  and  to  her  children ;  and  in  the 
case  where  both  husband  and  wife  died  without  any  issue, 
the  dowry  returned  to  the  parents  of  the  wife,  from  whom, 
in  fact,  it  originally  came.  On  this  point  the  law  was  clear, 
and  A^abi-ilu  seems  to  have  been  nonsuited.  At  the  time 
when  this  question  was  decided  before  the  judges,  Iddin- 
Mardnk,  the  lender  of  the  money  which  made  up  the  price 
of  the  house  at  Borsippa,  was  repaid,  seemingly  by  order  of 
the  judges,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  dowry  of  Nubta, 
the  daughter  of  Bunauitu,  who  was  to  marry  the  man  Bin- 
Addu-amara,  who  had  been  "  taken  to  sonsliip." 

The  tablet  of  legal  precedents  gives  the  following  rules 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  dowry  of  a  married  woman : — 

"  If  a  man  give  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  and  she  has  no 
son  or  daughter,  her  dowry  returns  to  the  house  of  her 
father." 

A  marriage  contract,  partly  performed,  could  not  be 
annulled : — 

*'If  a  man  promise  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  and  then 
write  a  tablet  for  her,  and  afterwards  hand  over  to  her  a  third 
part,  as  he  gives  his  property,  which  was  a  part  of  her  dowry, 
to  his  daughter,  the  father-in-law  and  son-in-law  cannot  deny 
each  other." 

According  to  the  tablet  S+  966,  which  is  a  marriage 
settlement,  the  bridegroom  might  ask  that  a  part  of  the 
promised  dowry  be  changed  for  something  else  of  value. 
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In  this  case,  Iddina-Marduk  asks  that  instead  of  the  sum  of 
seven  mana  of  silver,  part  of  dowry  which  Ziria  had  promised 
with  Ina-E-sagiU-r&mat,  his  daughter,  tiiere  might  be  given 
the  slave  Urbartu  and  her  three  children,  Nana-kiSirat  and 
her  two  children,  and  all  the  property  of  Ziria  both  in  town 
and  country.  The  proposition  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  father  of  Ina-fi-sagili-rfimat. 

From  another  clause  of  the  tablet  of  precedents,  which 
is,  unfortimately,  rather  mutilated,  it  seems  that  if  a  marriage 
contract  be  concluded,  and  the  dowry  of  the  wife  and  the 
property  of  the  husband,  given  by  his  father,  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned,  the  children  take,  on 
the  death  of  their  parents,  a  third  of  the  property.  What 
becomes  of  the  rest,  however,  does  not  appear. 

Another  clause,  also  very  mutilated,  directs  that,  if  a 
woman,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  *'  set  her  face  to  go 
down  to  another  house,*'  that  is,  if  she  marry  again,  she  may 
take  with  her  her  dowry  and  all  her  property  which  her  first 
husband  had  left  her.  All  that  was  left  of  her  dowry  after 
her  death,  was  to  be  divided  (so  it  seems)  between  the 
children  of  both  marriages.  What  was  to  become  of  the 
rest  does  not  appear,  as  the  tablet  is  broken ;  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  property  given  by  the  first  husband  was  to 
go  to  his  children  only. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  from  the  above  how  very  clear  and 
full  of  common  sense  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Babylonians 
were.  In  everything  they  show  themselves  to  have  been 
an  eminently  practical  people ;  lovers  of  peace,  and  ardent 
traders.  Whence  they  could  have  got  these  laws  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  they  are  built  upon 
some  ancient  Akkadian  precepts,  the  originals  of  which  no 
longer  exist.  The  Akkadian  laws  treating  of  the  duties  of 
the  members  of  a  family  towards  each  other  have  already 
been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  G.  Bertin,  and  it  is  not  by  any 
means  impossible  that  the  tablet,  of  which  I  have  above 
given  extracts,  is  a  translation  of  a  continuation  of  the  series. 
These  ancient  tablets,  which  were  of  the  series  beginning, 
in  Akkadian,  ki^kankaldbiSuy  were  probably,  at  first,  very 
numerous,  but  only  a  few  of  the  tablets  have  come  down  to 
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VS.  Tbey  were  used  ae  texfr-books  by  the  etudenta  of 
Babylon,  eveu  to  the  latest  timcB,  and  the  pkra»ea  whidi 
they  contain,  used  as  modeU  by  the  scribes,  are  to  be  found 
reproduced  in  many  different  ways,  in  the  texts  of  the  ao- 
called  Egibi-tablete.  It  ie  therefore  clear  that  the  scribee, 
after  going  through,  and  learning  both  the  Babylonian 
phraaee,  )im!  their  Akkadian  t-rjuivak'nta,  went  also  throngh 
the  code  i.if'law.-i  liy  wliich  {\\>:v'  pal  tein-phrasee  were  followed. 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Kaseam  has  obtained  trom  the  Babylonian  ez- 
cavationB  many  fragments  of  tablets  containing  extracts  &om 
these  texts  of  law-phraaes,  each  sectioii  having  been  written 
out  clearly  and  well  by  the  student  three  times,  in  order, 
evidently,  to  impress  these  things  the  more  clearly  upon  his 
memoiy.  Judging  from,  what  we  have  already,  the  complete 
code  of  these  laws  must  have  been  extremely  interesting, 
and  embraced  a  wide  range. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  will  of  Sennacherib,  bot 
this  is  only,  at  the  most,  a  deed  of  gift,  or  a  letter  stating  that 
the  king  had  given  his  son,  whose  name  he  changes  at  the 
same  time,  certain  articles  of  value,  but  the  so-called  Egibi- 
tablets  give  us  the  form  of  a  real  will,  fully  and  clearly  wiitten, 
in  which  a  man  named  Tabnea  gives  certain  property  to  Mh 
wife,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  her  by  his  three  children,  to 
whom,  after  her  death,  the  property  was  to  go.  This  is  a 
real  model  of  a  will,  for  all  the  clauses  are  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed, without  any  repetitions,  that,  notwithstanding  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Assyrian,  every  phrase  can  be  clearly 
made  out. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Assyriologists  have  been,  especially 
in  England,  so  careless  as  to  their  translations.  The  chances 
are,  that  if  a  phrase  requires  a  gi-eat  deal  of  twisting  to  get 
it  to  make  sense,  the  translation  is  wrong.  Guessing,  also, 
is  a  most  dangerous  thing,  especially  when  unscientifically 
done.  A  most  interesting  tablet  of  the  class  we  have  been 
treating  of  is  one  called,  in  consequence  of  one  of  Mr.  Smith's 
ingenious  guesses,  "  The  dispute  between  the  two  brothers." 
The  text,  however,  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  deed  of 
partnership,  or,  rather,  brotherhood,  entered  into  by  two 
men,  named  Siui-Nana  and  Iribam-Sin.     The  declaration  of 
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partnership  was  made  before  a  judge,  who  took  them  after- 
wards to  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  at  Tel-sifr,  where  they 
made  gifts  or  sacrifices  to  the  Sun-god  and  the  Moon-god, 
and  afterwards  the  judge  gave  them  some  friendly  and 
wholesome  advice  as  to  their  duties  towards  each  othen 
This  document  is  dated  in  the  reign  of  Gammurabi,  about 
2,100  B.C. 

The  First  Document.     77 — 10—2,  2, 

Obverse. 

1.  Sibit  kane,    ^aSsu  ftmmati,  xvm   iibanati,  bitu  e-ib-§u 
Seven  canes,     Jive      cubits,      18      fingers,  a  ruined  house, 

Srsi-tim  kirfiti 

{and)  the  land  of  plantations 

2.  sa    ki-ir-ba       Bar-sip-ki,     Sa     f  »->f-  Daan-Sum-iddi-na, 
which  (are)  within  Borsippa,   which  Daan  -  Sum  -  iddina, 

m&ri-su  Sa  f  Ziria, 
son      of     Ziria, 

3.  m&r  y  Na-ba-a-a,  a-na  estin  eSrit  maSu  ma-na  kaspi,    a-na 
son  of    Nabda,       for  eleven  and  a-half  mana  of  silver,  for 

kaspi  ga-mir-ti, 
the  complete  money, 

4.  i-na      kat&        J  I-ba-a,    m&ri-Su    sa    f  Sil-Ia-a,     m&r 
(which)  by  the  hands  of     Ibd^         son    of  Silld,      son  of 

(ameli)     nagari      im-^u-ru 
the        nagarj  he  has  received 

5.  i-na   na-aS-pir-ti   sa  f  »->f-  Bin-Addu-na-ta-nu,  m&ri-su  Sa 
by  the    autliority     of  Ben^Hadad^natdn^       son       of 

y  Ad-di-ia 
Addia 

6.  u  "^  Bu-na-ni-ti    aS-Sa-ti-Su,    m&rat-su    Sa   y  Ha-ri-za-a-a 
and      Bunanitu,       his   toife,       daughter  of  Harizda 

7.  bitu    Su-a-tim  im-ta-^ar,        kaspa     Sa  y  *-^  Bin-Ad-du- 
that     house  he  has  received,  the  money  of  Ben-Hadad" 

na-ta-nu 
naidn 
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8.  u  ^  Bti-na-ni-ti      a-na     Si-i-mi      biti      na-djn      zi-it-ti 

aud  Butianitu  as  the  price  of  the  hotue  he  has  given ;  {the property 

9.  Sa  y  "-"^  Diian-aum-iddi-na    i-na   biti     fl    kaepi   ja-a-uu 
of       Daan-sum-iddina  in  tite  house,  and  money  there  is  not). 

10.  Eaniku  Sa  |'-'-f-  Daan-fium-iddi-na  a-na  su-mi-Su  ik-nu-ku 
The  tablet  which    Diian-sum-iddina  with  Aw  name  has  sealed 


11.  a-na  I  >->4- Bin-Ad-du-na-tar-mi  u  ^J- Bu-na-ni-ti   id-din 

to  Tien  -  Hadad  -  natan  and      Bunanilu  he  has  given. 

Reverse. 
1.  tJ-mn     gab-ri       kn-nu-uk  ma-^-ri  lu-u 

To-day   the  copt/      of  the  seal   of  the  receiver  (wJiether  there  he 
mimma     ri-ik-sn     sa    biti    Bii-a-tim 
any        contract    for       that    house 

"2.    ina        biti         f  •->f-  I)aan-§iun-iddma  lu-u     ina      a-sar 

in  the  house  of  Daan-sum-iddina      or   in   any   other 

3ar-nam-tna      it-tan-ma-ra,       Sa       |  i-J^    Bin-Ad-du- 

place)       has  been  examined,    of  Ben-Hadad- 

na-tan-nu  «   ^  Bu-na-ni-tum    Su-u 

natdn    and  Bunanifu        it  is. 

3.  (Amelu)  Mu-kin-nu    }  Iddi-na-   >">f-  Marduk  rn^-Su    la 

Witnesses:  Iddina-Mardtdc,  son       of 

I  Ea-5a-a  mfir  )f  Nn-ur-  ■-•f-  Sin 
Basdt   ton  of        NUr-Sin; 

4.  I  Mu-na^^-^i-i5-     "f-     Marduk       tn&ri-Su      Sa       y  Itti- 

MunahhiS-Marduk,  son  of  Itti- 

>->y-  Marduk-balatu     m&r    y  Na-bu-un-na-a-a 
Marduk-balafu,    son    of  Nabunnda 

5.  y  Nabll-na-din-a^i,  m&ri-iu  §a  y  Bel-iddi-na    mar  y  Ba-si-ia 

Nahu-nadin-d^i,       ton     of     BeUIddina,    son  of    Basia 

6.  y  ■-•f-  Igi-du-zirft-iddi-na         mari-Su  Sa  y  E-si-ra-a-a 

Igidu-zira-iddina  son      of       Ksirda 
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7.  y  Kapti-ilani-  »->f-  Marduk,  dup-§ar  m&ri-§u  sa  f  Su-^a-a-a 

Kapti-ildnirMarduky     the  scribe,     son   of  Suf^a 

8.  y  NaM-zirfiresir,    dup-5ar,    m&ri-Su    sa    f  Na-bu-un-na-a-a 

Nabu'zird-^sir,  the  scribe^       son       of  Nabunnda, 

9.  B&b-ili  kiy    Sr^u   Sabata,   {imu    xxiv  KAJf,   Sattu    saD^tu 

Babylon,    month    Sebat^      day        24fA,  y«ar     second, 

y  Nabu-na-'-id     Sar    Tin-tir-H 
Nabonidus       king  of  Babylon, 

The  Second  Document. — S.+  233. 

1.  ISten  masu     ma-na,     samna     masu     Sikli    kaspi       §a 
One  and  a-Iuzlf  mana,  eight  and  a-^half  shekels  of  silvery  from 

y  Iddin-  ^^  Marduk 
Iddin-Marduk 

2.  m&ri-su  sa    y  Ba-sa-a    m&r  y  Nfbr  *-^  Sin    ina    mu^-^ 

son        of         Basdf  son  of        N^Ar-Sin^  unto 

3.  y  »->y-  Bin-Ad-du-na-ta-nu,    m&ri-Sn 

Ben^Hadad-natdn,       son  of 

4.  ga  y  Ad-di-ia  u  ^  Bu-na-ni-t.um    &§8ati-Su 

Addia,   and         Bunanittij         his  vsife 

/).    3a    ftr^i,      ina   mu^-^  isten  ma-na  isten  fiiklu     kaspi 
For  a  mx>nth,  at  the  rate  of   one     mana    one  shekel    of  silver 

6.  ina    mu^-^-su-nu    i-rab-bi,       ultu    (imi    isten 

unto    them        it  increases ;  from  the  first  day 

7.  sa  ^r^i  Simani,  sattu  ^amiltu  Nabil-na'id,  Sar  BabiK  (fi-ki) 

of    Sivan,  the  fifth  year  of  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon, 

8.  ^ubuUa        i-nam-din-nu.         Kaspn,  ri-i^-tu        kaspi 
they  pay  the  debt.     The  money,  (and)  the  interest  of  the  money, 

9.  sa  (?)    ina      §i-i-[mij        biti       sa  a-na 

which  is  for  the  price  of  a  house,  which  to 

10.  y  I-ba-[a]   iddi-nu,    &r^a-am 

Ibd  tliey  have  given,  montJily 

11.  ^abulia     i-nam-din-nu 
the  pledge    they  shall  pay 


1.  (Amelu)  Mu-kin-nii :  ]  E-zi-da-sum-fipuS 

Witnesses :       E-sida-Sujib-gpuS 

2.  mftri-fiu    Sa    |  Nabfi-Sum-naair     mir     |  La  (?)-kii-ub-bu-ru 

son         of      Nabu-Sunp-nofir     son  of  La-  kubburu; 

3.  I  Nabfl-aiji-bul-Iit    mfir    T  —^  Marduk-Sura-ni 

Nabii~d^'i-l/uUit     son  of  Marduk-Sutn-nofir 

4.  m4r    T  Su-^a-a-a    u    (amelu)  eangu,  If  Abla-a 
eon  of        Sujyia,      and  ike  scribe,     Ablaa 

5.  mftri-Su  ^  I  TJkin-  -tf-  Marduk.    Bar-sip  ki, 

eon    of  Ildn.-Marduk.  Borsippa, 

6.  fir^Q    Aaru,  {kmu  Salsa,  lattu  ^lailtu 

month  lyyar,  third    day,    year    fifth, 

Nabfl-na'id,      Sar     Babili  (fi-ki) 
Nabimidus,   king  of  Babylon. 


The  Third  Document. — Sp.  48. 

1 .  ^  Bu-na-ni-tum  mirat-su  3a  y  Ha-ri-za-a  a^na  (amelu)  d&aui 

Bunanitu,        daughter  of       Hariza    to    tlte       jvdgea 
6s  Naba-na'id 
of  Naboiiidtu 

2.  sar  BSbili  tak-bi  um-ma :    f  (iln)  Bin-Ad-dn-na-taD  abli-Su 
king  of  Babylon    said    thus  :         Ben-Hadad-natan      son 

3.  la    y  Ni-ik-ba-ta-'  '     a-na    aS-Su-tu    ir-5a-an-ni-ma    SalSu 

of        Nikbatah  to     wifehood    had    me    and      three 

ma-na    kaspi 
mana    of  silver 

4.  nu-dun-na-a    il-kj-e-ma  ^d-it  m&rtu    u-lid-eu.     Ta-a-tu 
as  my  dowry  he  took  and   one  daughter  I  bore  him,        I 

'  Vbt.:  Ni-ih-ms-da-'. 
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5.  u  y  (ilu)  Bin-Addu-na-tan,  mu-ti-ia,  narda-nu  A  ma-^ri 
and         Ben-Hadad-natdn^   my  husband,  selling   and  buying 

6.  ina     eli  ka-eap    nu-dun-ni-e-a    ne-pu-uS-ma  vm   \sLne 
with    the  money    of  my   dowry      madey    and  eight    canes, 

bStu    eb-su 
a  ruined  house 

7.  ered-tim    a-^u-la-a    gal-Ia-a    ki-rib    Barnaip-ki    a-na    tisit 
tAe  territory  of  a  large  property,  within  Borsippa,  for  nine  and 

SuSSanu    ma-na     kaspi     a-di 
two-thirds  of  a  mana  of  silver j  with 

8.  sand     maSu     ma-na    kaspi      Sa       ul-tu        y  Iddin-(ilu) 
two  and  a-half  mana  of  silver  which  xjoas  from        Iddin^ 

Mardiik,  mdri-su  Sa  y  Ba-Sa-a,       m&r        y  Nilr-(ilu)Sin 
Marduky      son      of      Basd,  descendent  of    Nttr-Sin, 

9.  a-na        nis-^u^       niS-Sa-am-ma    i-na  Sim     bitn  Su-a-tu 
(which)  to  the  former  we  added  and  as  the  price  of  that  house 

ni-id-di-din-ma 
we  gave  and 

10.  it-ti  a-^a-mes  nim-^ur  ina  Satti  IV  (kam)  y  Nabii-na'id 
with  each  other  we  traded  in    the    4<A  year  of  Nabonidus^ 

Sar      BabiK. 
^^9  of  Babylon. 

11.  A&-8U  nu-dun-ni-e-a  it-ti  y  (ilu)  Bin-Addu-na-tan  mu-ti-ia 

Now  my  dowry  (was)  witli  Ben^Hadadnnatdny  my  husband. 

12.  Ai-gura-ma  y  (Uu)  Bin-Addu-na-tan  i-na  mi-gir  lib-bi-Su 

/  asked  (for  it),  and  Ben-Hadadrnatdn,  in  Hie  kindness  of  his 

\Jieart, 

13.  vm  kane,  bita  Su-a-ta,  sa  ki-rib  Barnsip-ki  ik-nu-uk-ma 
the  8  canes^  that  house,  which  (is)  within  Borsippa,  sealed,  and 

*  Var.,  nis-ri. 
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14.  s-na   u-mu   sa-a-tu   par-ni-in    u-5ad-gil-ma    ina    kaniki-ia 
for  fitlitre    daye    to   w«   /«   intnattd  and  by   my    tablet 

u-se-di 
made  {U)  hioicn 

15.  um-ma :     Sanfi    maau      ma  -  iia    kiiapi    aa    |  (IIu)  Bin  - 

thus ;  "  Tuio  and  a-half  mana  of  silver  tn/uc/i  Ben  - 

Addu-nnrtan    u  ^  Bu-na-ni-tum 
Hadad-natan  and        Bunanitu 

16.  ul-tu  pa-ni   f  Iddm-(ilii)Marduk    iS-5u-nim-nia   ina    giiit 

'from  Iddin-Mai-duk     have  received  and  as    t/ie 

bitu      Su-a-tu 
price  of  that  house 

17.  id-4i-nu,     it-ti      a-fja-mea     id-di-ni.      Kaniku     su-a-tim 
Itave  given,  tofjethcr  thet/  have  transacted  it."     That  contract 

18.  ik-nu-uk-ma      ir-rit     ilant     rabQti      ioa      lib-bi     is-tiir 
he  sealed  and  the  curse  of  tlie  great  gods  tn  the  midst  he  wrot^. 

19.  Ina  iatti   V     kam     I4'ab4l-Da'id,    sar      Babili,  ya-fi-tu    u 

In     the    5th  year  of  Nabontdut,  king  of  Babylon,     I    ami 
T  (ilu)  Bin-Add  u-na- tan 
Beti-IIadad-natdH 

20.  mu-ti-ia      |  (ilu)    Bin-Addu-a-ma-ra      a-na       ma-ru-tu 
my  husband  B&i-HadadHimara        to        sonship 

ni-il-^a-am-ma 
took      and 

21.  dup-pi  ma-m-ti-Su  nis-tor-ma  sanS  mana  €§rit  Si^  ka«pi 
t/u  tablet  of  hi*  sonship  we  wrote  and  2  mana  ten  s/iekeU  of  exlver 

22.  n   u-di-e      biti      nu-dun-na-a  aa  -^  Nu-ub-ta-a  luSrti-ia 
and  tlte  furniture  of  a  house,  the  dowry  of  Nubid,  mg  daughter 

23.  nu-le-di.      Mu-ta-a     sim-tum     u-bil-ma       i-na-an-na 
we  made  knoum.     My  husband  fate   took,         and  therefore 

24.  ]  A-^a-bi-ilu  m&r  (amelu)  e-mi-ia  a-na  eli  biti  Q  mim-ma 

A^aln-ilu,  son  of  my  brot/ier^n-law,  upon  the  house  and  all 
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25.  Sa       kan-gu-ma       pa-ni-ia       Su-ud-gu-lu       u       e-li 
which  he  had  sealed  and  unto  me  had  intnutedy   and  upon 

y  NaM-nfir-ilani 
NabiirnurMdni 

26.  sa    ina      kata       f  Nabii-abWddin  a-na  kaspi  ni-bu-ku 
whom  by  the  hands  of  Nabu-aJ^iAddin  for  money  we  had  bought^ 

27.  pa-ka-ri      u-§ab-§i 

claim    he  made* 

Reverse. 

1.  A-na   ma^-ri-ku-nu  ub-la-aS,  purusse-Su  8xik-na 
To  your  presence  I  have  brought  itj   make  its  decision* 

2.  (Amelu)  Dftani  dib-bi-Sn-nu  iS-mu-u,  dup-pa-mi  (i  riknaa-a-tu 

The  judges   their  words  heard,   tlie  tablets   and  contracts 

3.  sa  -^  Bu-na-ni-tnm    tu-ub-la    ma-^ar-fin-nu  ifi-tasHSu-ma 
which  Bunanitu  had  brought  before  them  they  discussed^  and 

4.  A-ka-bi-ilu  e-li  biti  §a  Bar-sip-ki,  sa  ka-um  nu-dim-ni-e-su 
Akabi-^lu  over  the  house  of  Borsippa,  which  instead  of  her  dowry 

5.  pa-ni  ^  Bu-na-ni-tum   Su-ud-gu-lu,     e-li    y  Nabii-nflr-ili 
unto  Bunanitu     had  been  entrusted^  oner   Naburnur-ili 

6.  §a  si-i  u  mu-ti-su    a-na  kas-pi  i-Sa-mu,   ii  e-li    mimma 
whom  she  and  her  husband  for  silver  had  bought,  and  over  anything 

7.  §a       y    (ilu)      Bin-Addu-na-ta-nu       14       u-Sar-§u-u. 

of  Ben- Hadad-natdn     they  gave  not  power. 

'^  Bun-na-ni-tum 
Bunanitu 

8.  u  y  (ilu)  Bin-Addu-a-ma-ri,   ina   kanike-su-nu   us-ziz-su. 
and  Ben-Hadadramaray    by     their  tablets^  possess  them. 

y  Iddin-  (ilu)  Marduk 
Iddin-Marduk 

9.  sane    masu       ma-na    kaspi-§u,       sa        i-na       Sim 
his  two  and  Orhalf  mana  of  silver^    which   as  the  price  of 

bitu       Su-a-tu    na-ad-nu, 
tliat  house  had    been    given, 
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10.  i-pi-on-ni-ma    i-§al-lim.     Ar-ki  -jt  Bu-na-ni-tum 
agrees  to  and     receivet.     AftericarJs    itnnanilit 

11.  salau   masu    ma-na  kapsi,     nu-dun-na^ti,  ta-sal-!im    u 

three  and  a-half  tnana  of  silver,    her    ilowry,     receives,    atid 
a  -  ^i      zitti  -  su 
besides  her  property 

12.  I  Nabil-nfir-ili   ^  Nu-ub-ta-a,     ki-ma        rik-ea-a-tum 

NahA-nCiT-ili,  Nubtd,        according  to  the  agreements 

13.  abi-BU    ta-8al-lim 

of  her  father,  receives. 


14. 


I-ua    puniSHe     di-i-ni     HU-a-tim 
liy  the  decision    of  this  jwigment. 


15.  T  (ilu)  Nergal-ba-nu-nu,  (amelu)  dflnu,  mSr  (amelu)  Eal-du 

Nergalrbanunu,  judge,       the  son  of  the   C/uiUUan 

16.  T  Nabtl-abJ-iddiu.  (amelu)  d&nu,     mar     y  E-gi-bi 

Nabu-d^i-iddin,  j^idge,        the  son  of   Egibi 


17.  y  Nabfl-Sum-ukin, 

Nahv,-  Sum-ukin, 

18.  I  Bel-abi-iddin, 

Bil-d^i-iddin, 

19.  y  Bfil-ed-ir, 

Bsl  -  Sdir, 


(amelu)  dinu,     mir      y  Ir-s-ni 
Judge,         the  son  of    Irani 

(amelu)  (Unu,     mSr 

jydge,        tlte  son  of  . 

(amelu)  d&nu,     m&r 

judge,        tJie  son  of  . 


20.  y  Nabll-balat-flu-ik-bi,  (amelu)  dSnu,     mAr 

Nabu-balai-su-i^bi,         judge,        the  ton  of . 


21.  y  Na  -  di  -  n 
Nadinu, 


(amelu)  dupSar,     Tn4r        , 
scribe,         the  son  of  . 


22.  y  Nabfi-Sum-isk-un,  (amelu)  dup-Sar,    mai-     (amel 

Nahu-sum-Uhan,  scribe,  the  son  of  the         .  .   . 

23.  Babili,     ara^    Ululu,  llmu    xxvi    kam,    Sattu    ix    kam, 
BahyUm,  month   Eluly      day  26fA,  year   ^th, 

Naba-[na'id     5ar      BSbiK] 
Nabonidus,   king  of  Babylon, 
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Notes  upon  the  Words,  &o. 

No.  1. 

1.  Kanuj  <<a  cane"   (both  the   plant  and  the  measure), 

Heb.  rrij?.    In  Babylonian  60  square  cubits. 

Ammaty  "a  cubit,"  Heb.  fTOM,  about  20  inches* 

A 

Ubandtif  plur.  of  ubdnu^  "  a  iSnger,"  **  point."  See  W.A.I. 
I,  18,  62,  jy  '^yy  =  ubanni,  and  W.A.I.  I,  20,  17,  where 
the  const,  plur.  ubandt  occurs. 

A 

Ebsuj  "  ruined.  See  the  note  to  line  6  of  the  obverse 
of  Sp.  41. 

^y  HT7  ^T>  pl^^*  of  ^^>  "  ^  plantation,"  explained  as  the 
meaning  of  t:y  ^fcjf,  W.A.I.  II,  15,  27  {kirri%  case  after 
a  preposition)  and  elsewhere.  The  plural  indicated 
here  is  UrHUy  not  kirdnu 

2.  Kirboj  **  within,"  more  usually  JhnJ. 

Ddan-iumAddinay  "the  Sun-god  made  a  name."   i|^  fv. 
^ddanuy  "judge,"  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Sun-god. 

3.  >{-.    The  value  of  this  character,  when  the  meaning  of 

division  is  implied,    seems   to  be  mdiu.       Compare 
W.A.I.  III,  70,  175. 


^-  ^*  iH^*  "^  Assyrian  characters  EUw  t^.  The  value 
of  the  latter  characters  is,  in  Akkadian,  nagar.  (See 
Delitzcb,  « Lesestucke,"  p.  40,  col.  iv,  1.  4.)  The 
Babylonian  value  is  probably  nagaru  or  nangaru^  the 
same  as  the  name  of  the  character.  The  meaning  is 
doubtful. 

5.  Na^pirtiy  "authority";  from  Sapdrtij  "to  send,"  probably 
connected  with  the  Heb.  '^CD,  "  to  write."  For  naspirtv, 
compare  p.  273,  and  Smith's  "  Assurbanipal,"  p.  209, 
line  72,  ina  naSpirti  AihiTj  "by  the  authority  of 
Assur." 
Vol.  Vni.  19 
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6.  Aisati,  "wife";  compare  the  Heb.  H^N. 

^5^-^,  mdrat,  const,  of  murtu,  "daughter,  the  fern,  form 
■gf ,  vidru,  "male  child,"  "son."  Instead  of  mdrtu,  the 
form  maitu  (W.A.I.  V,  pt.  2)  is  also  found,  with  change 
of  r  into  «  before  the  dental. 

8.  Zittu  (pi.  zinilti),  a  word  which  tranelates  the  Akkadian 
H<  -ET.  ^'«  (see  W.A.I.  II,  pL  39, 1.  48,  and  pi.  40, 1.  51). 
The  meaning  of  this  word  eecms  to  be  "property," 
"  There  is  neither  property  nor  money  belonging  to 
Dian-Bimi-iddin  in  the  house."  See  also  p.  i!8t),  ■where 
the  property  of  Nulita,  daughter  of  Bunanitu,  is  spoken 
of.  The  word  ^la  ha  of  very  frequent  occunenee 
in  the  early  Babylonian  dated  tablets,  and  in  every 
case  the  meaning  "property"  Beema  to  fit.  Zittu 
evidently  comes  from  the  root  xdnu  or  z<tanu,  in  Puul 
(  =  Heh.  Piel),  "to  adorn";  i\x^\AQ&»  ornament,  furniture, 
a,nd.  properly,  being  derived  one  from  another.  Com- 
pare the  Arabic  ^-    "toadom,"   tjj-    "ornament." 

9-  £TT  Vi  '^'  ydnu,  evidently  "not  to  be,"  the  Heb.  pN, 
Compare  my  "  Texts  in  the  Babylonian  Wedge-writing," 
pi.  9,  K.  831,  1.  13,  and  the  same  text,  pi.  8,  rev.  1.  8: 
ana  pani-iu  Saprak,  Sipirti  ina  pani-au  ydnu,  "  1  have  sent 
to  his  presence,  the  letter  In  hie  presence  is  not";  ki  illak, 
Sipirti  lissa',  u  ydnii.  Id  illakku,  "  when  he  goea,  may  he 
take  the  letter — but  it  ia  not  (ao),  he  will  not  go"! 
Compare  also  the  dnwof  the  Behistun  inscription,  1.  19. 
10.  .^iff  t^sT>  *  compound  evidently  to  be  transcribed  by 
the  Assyrian  -^Jff  gTT.'  The  probable  Semitic  Babylo- 
nian pronunciation  is  kaniku  (compare  W.A,I.  V,  pL  32, 
1.  19,  with  Haupt,  "  Keilschrifttexte,"  p.  72,  1.  38,  and 
W.A.I.  II,  pi.  4,  1.  42,  etc.),  and  means  "a  contract- 
tablet."  Kunuihu,  from  the  same  root,  means  a  etoDe 
seal,  probably  a  cylinder. 
Iknuku,  Aoriat  Kal  of  kanaku,  "  to  seal."  (For  other  forms 
of  this  verb,  tee  p.  293.) 

'  Tbe  Dabjlonian  £J^|  Btand*  both  for  tlEf  acd  CCTTIT  '°  -AMyrian. 
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Reversk 

1.  ^y  1^,  ^mUy  "day,"  perhaps  here  used  with  the  significa- 

tion of  "  when." 

^^  HM»  9<^^^i  "copy,"  a  "duplicate";  an  Akkadian  loan- 
word, translated  by  the  Assyrian  mijru  (W.A.I.  V,  pt.  2). 

Kunuky  const,  of  hmvkku^   "a  seal"      (^See  the  note  to 
hne  10.) 

Ma^iriy  gen,   of  ma^irUy  participle  Kal  of  ma^rUf   "to 
receive." 

^ 'gy,  mimmay  "anything,"  "everything."  The  pronun- 
ciation hitherto  given  to  this  character  is  nin,  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  on  account  of  the  sign  y 
(Assjr.  V) — which  has,  when  used  to  express  the  word 
**  anything,"  the  pronunciation  of  nig  in  Akkadian — 
and  on  account  of  the  Assyrian  -^^ET*  Besides  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  Babylonian  equivalent  of  ^gy 
is  t^*^,  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  variant  of  ^'Ey, 
namely,  "^  ►y,  occurs,  and  that  the  old  Babylonian 
/  form  of  ^  ^y  appears  as  ^  '"^J*  The  whole  is  cleared 
up,  however,  by  a  variant  in  the  fourth  tablet  of  the 
)  Creation  series,  where  ^^^  4k^  T*">  wt-tm-w^,  occurs 
for  -^  ^^^  in  the  phrase  ode  Id  64%  mimme^Sa,  The 
word  is  therefore  declined  like  any  ordinary  noun: 
Nom.  mimmUy  Gen.  mimmi.  Ace.  mimma. 

Riksu  (pi.  riksdte),  a  bond  or  contract.    {See  p.  296.)    Root, 
rakdsu,  "  to  bind." 

2.  Ittanmaru,  Aor.  Itanaphal  (tertiary  form  of  Kal)  of  namdni^ 

**to  shine,"  infinitive  (not  yet  found)  itanmurtu  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  this  form  signifies  "to  appear," 
in  which  case  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  translate 
the  phrase  with  which  the  reverse  begins  as  follows : 
"  When  the  copy,  with  the  seal  of  the  receiver 
(whether  there  be  any  contract  for  that  house  in  the 
house  of  D&an-Sum-iddin,  or  elsewhere)  appears,  it 
(the  house)  is  (the  properly)  of  Ben-Hadad-natan  and 
Bunanitu." 
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3.  [dtUna-Marduk,  "  Merodacli  gave."     Nur-Sin,  "  light  of  the 

Moon-god," 

4.  Munal}}}ii-Mardvk,  "  the  beneBted  by  Merodach." 
lai-Marduk-halapi,  "with  Merodach  is  life."     iVofrwinoa, 

"  the  Nabiinnite." 

5.  Nahu-nadin-dhi,  "  Nebo  has  given  a  brother."'     Bit-iddina 

"  Bel  gave." 

6.  Igidvrzira-iddina,   "  Merodach    gave   eeed."     Edrda,  "  the 

Eairite." 

7.  KapH-ilani-Marduk, "  the  honoured  of  the  gods  ie  Merodacb." 

tSu^,  "  the  Su^te." 

8.  //abu-zird-SHr,  "  Nebo  directed  seed," 

No.  2.     S.  +  ,233. 

7-  ^  "EfflT  "SaB-ea,  in  Babylonian,  ^uhulla,  evidently  the 

Hebrew  ^3H,  "pledge,"  here,  that  which  one  pledges 

one'B-self  to  pay,  a  debt.      (See  W~A..I.  II,  plate  12, 

line  35,  etc.) 

Inamdinmt,  or,  perhaps,  better,  inddinnu  or  inddlnu,  pree. 

Kal  of  vaddnu,  "  to  give." 
Ri^tu,  "  interest."  A  rather  frequent  word.  The  meaning 
is  gathered  from  the  context. 
10.  ^f  flf  "-"f-,  evidently  to  be  read  dr^m,  J^  "-Jf-  having  the 
value  of  am,  or  urlyt-ma,  -ma  being  the  translation  ot 
yif  ^^  (g«  W.A.I.  V,  pi.  22, 1.  30).  Whichever  way  the 
particle  be  read,  however,  the  meaning  and  derivation 
are  the  same. 

Reverse. 

1.  E-ztda-iunt'Spua,  "  (the  temple)  E-zida  made  a  name." 

2.  NabH-ium-nafir,  "Nebo  protected  the  name."   Ld-kubburu 

(the  first  character  doubtful,  but  very  probable). 

3.  Nabu-d^i~bullit,  "  Nebo,  give  life  to  ray  brother"!    MarduJc- 

Sam-nafir,  "  Merodach  protected  the  name." 
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4.  Ahlda,  "  my  eon." 

5.  Ukin-Marduky  *'  Merodach  established." 

In  writing  the  name  Borsippa,  the  scribe  has  written  the 
first  part  correctly,  but  in  inscribing  the  character  «ip> 
has  written  the  first  part  of  S^^'^f  (namely,  ^),  and 
then  added  to  it  the  sign  y*-,  leaving  out  the  other  four 
wedges  which  would  hare  completed  the  character. 
y»-,  however,  has  also  the  value  of  «p,  hence,  probably, 
the  mistake. 

No.  3.    Obverse. 

1.  ^>  ^  ^,  SA-KUD,  the  ordinary  ideograph  for  ddanu,  "a 

judge."  In  Akk,  ht.  "the  decider,"  from  ^,  kud,  *to 
cut." 

y  •"::y::y::y  -^fl-  JK.,  nabu-m-tug,  a  very  usual  way  of 
writing  the  name  Nabonidus.  The  group,  as  here 
written,  is  composed  of  *^^  "^y^y^  (in  Assyrian  »->y-  »"Qf)> 
a  common  ideogram  for  the  god  Nebo,  and  -^>ff  Jfv  . 
evidently  another  form  of  -^^ff  ^y  (iM-TE)  =  pulu^tUy 
"fear,"  "reverence."  Other  ways  of  writing  the 
name  are  y  ""Jiy^y^y  ^  (see  the  variant,  line  10)  and 
y  '"::y::y^y  ^-^y  ^>^  ^T-^T>  Naba-na-'-id.  The  meaning 
of  the  name  is,  "Nebo  is  glorious."  Compare,  for  naidy 
the  Arabic  ^  ,  the  primary  signfication  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  "to  be  great,  beautifiil." 

2.  -^  ii^}  ^9    Tin-tir,   a   very   common    ideograph   for 

Babylon.  The  literal  meaning  is  "Lifenaeat"  (tin, 
"  life,"  TIR  or  TUR,  "  to  sit ") ;  in  Assyrian  &ubat  balafi^ 
"  seat  of  life.'' 

rfV;^  JU,  takMj  3rd  pers.  sing.,  fem.  of  Ikebuy  "to  speak." 

3.  The  variants  Nikbata'  and  Nikmadu'  probably  arise  fi:om 

bad  writing  of  the  original,  which  is  lost.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  difierence  between 
^y,  rruiy  and  ^y,  ba  in  the  Babylonian  texts.  S^,  dw, 
and  Sft^>  ^^  ai'Q  a^so  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  each 
other,  when  badly  written. 
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*■  "3^  V^-i  "^T  Tt  TT'  m«/uuH(i-fl,  the  accusiitivo.  with  pos- 
eeasive  pronoun,  first  pers.  eing.,  of  nudutma.  a  word 
formed  (like  kuiiuihi,  "etoDe  seal, "  and  ^Mru«*M, 
"decision")  from  naddnu,  "to  give."  Other  words  for 
a  marriage  gift  or  poeseesion  are  tirJjatu,  uzuliu.^ 

^TT4T'  ^  chai'acter  formed  from  the  two  signs  J  ^J-4T» 
by  placing  the  |  within  the  larger  character.  (Compare 
•f-J^  for  f  >-IJ_,  iit-en.)  The  moat  Ukely  reading  of 
tn^T  '^  *li^^  adopted  in  the  transcription,  Mit,  from 
edu,  "one."  The  second  character  of  the  group  ie  the  ■ 
phonetic  compleraeut. 
6-  ST  tU  1,1  f»Uu  Shall ;  a  rather  difScnlt  expression.  The 
tablet  first  translated  (77-10-2.  2)  gives,  in  the  first 
line,  ^T  ^J  t^  £|i  hitit  e-ii-su,  an  unusual  style  of  re- 
presenting 0.  word,  used,  perhaps,  to  indicate  that  ^bSv 
was  not  to  be  read  as  if  from  fpvSu,  "  to  make."  The 
variant  gives  Tb\<  SiG-su,  theideograph  tig,  ^'tobeweah," 
and  the  phonetic  complement  of  ebsu,  which  must,  there- 
fore, have  this  meaning.  Compare  the  Hebrew  OSV, 
"to  waste  away,  decay,"  of  seeds  when  in  the  grotind, 
Chaldee  OS?^,  "to  rot."  Dr.  Oppert's  translation  of  this 
word  ("Documents  Juridiques,"  p.  177),  "unfinished,"  is 
not  improbable.' 

"  property,"     Perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Akkadian. 
"^J-  >^y  If,  galld,  "  great "  (from  Akkadian). 

■§[5 1^©  '^1  Bar-sipijd) ;  the  most  usual  way  of  indi- 
cating the  city  Borsippa,  This  name  is  often  spelled 
Jf-  !■-  ^,  Ba7^aip(ki),  and  sometimes  ^'i-  JfJ  |^  ^ 
or  EV  T"  ^10'  Bjir-aipiki),  whence,  evidently,  the 
form  Boreippa.     The  Sumerian  form  of  the  naoie  is 

1  The  vorda  for  a  girt  (of  tribute,  kc.)  >re  hiU%,  aandatlu  (from  nadinu), 
uDd  v«d  (fram  the  Akk.  <|-  {J^  loi-Hi). 

*  In  the  1st  lineof  the  tablet  S-i-  420,  tlieirord  i>  spelled  oitli  the  chuscten 

■^j  jar  Er.  •■■■»■"■ 
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The  variant  Uf  here  gives,  seemingly,  the  more  correct 
form.  The  meaning  of  |^  is  doubtful,  but  it  probably 
signifies  '*  one-sixth." 

The  use  of  the  character  ^  for  y]f  in  ^  Jjfef,  o-dt,  is  here 
noteworthy. 

9.  NisJ^u,  evidently  "  transaction.'*  The  correctness  of  the 
reading  nwjii,  and  not  nisri,  is  implied  by  the  tablet 
76-10-16.  20 :  NisJ^utum  (>fi>^  '^f  ^f<y  t^)  Sa  Iddin- 
Marduk  u  Nabvr-ukm.  Susianu  mana  kaspi  Iddin- 
Marduk  nislyutam  ina  ara^  TsbitUj  sattu  ^^  ^  nasf^u 
(*^T  ^^  Hf^T)*  Susaanu  mana  kaspi  NabuHuMn  nisfyu 
(»Yr^-^  ^Y  Hf<T)  *w^  ^^<^b  T^bitu  Sattu  ^^^  ^  naajyu.  "  The 
business  of  Iddin-Marduk  and  Nabd-ukin.  Iddin- 
Marduk  has  done  business  (to  the  extent  of)  f  mana  of 
silver,  in  the  month  Tebet,  41st  year.  Nabii-ukin  has 
made  a  transaction  (to  the  extent  of),  f  mana  of  silver, 
in  the  month  Tebet,  41st  year." 

Nismmma^  1st  pers.  plur.  Aor.  Kal  of  naSu^  "to  raise," 
"  bring,"  with  enclitic  conjunction  ma.  The  doubling 
of  the  m  shows  that  the  foregoing  vowel  is  long. 

^Yt'-^  ^T-^T  ^  '*^  ^T»  niddidin-ma^  for  nittidin-ma,  and 
this  again  for  nittadin  (nintadin)^ma.  1st  pers.  plur. 
Aor.  (I.  2)  of  naddnu^  "  to  give.^'  This  is  an  example 
of  backward  assimilation. 

1 2.  ^fHffZ,^^^  ^T>  cLrgummxiy  1st  pers.  sing.  Aor.  Kal  of  ragamUj 

'*  to  ask,"  '*  demand,"  "  litigate,"  "  make  a  noise."  {See 
the  Proceedings,  Feb.  6th,  1883,  pp.  72-73.)  The  value 
of  gum  for  ^t  (Ass.  'J^)  is  proved  by  a  variant,  whiqh 
gives  '^^  ^JflT»  gitrum,  for  ^^  (W.A.I.  V,  pt.  2). 

1 3.  JjX^  y-  ^^  ^T ,  iknuk-ma,  "  he  sealed  and,"  Aor.  Kal  of 

kandkuy  a  root  evidently  of  Akkadian  origin.  Compare 
W.A.I.  IV,  16,  line  59.  The  third  pers.  Permansive 
occurs  in  line  25,  in  the  form  of  ^^  ^t^^  kangu, 
where  g  is  written  for  k  after  n,  as  in  ^^  Hh^flK;  i^, 
is'kun-ga,  for  iskun-ka,  "  he  established  thee."  {See  also 
page  288.) 
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14.  Ana  umu  fiitam,  lit. :  "  for  a  tiny  of  tlie  fiitm-e."  fTT?  *7 
«ui  hardly  he  read  sdtam  (Heb.  pit),  as  thia  would  be 
a  fecQiuine  plural  form,  and  the  form  of  that  pronoun 
which  is  found  with  umu  is  zutu  (||  '■j'  y— ►-  »-it]fy  tTUt  *y 
fane  ums  zutu,  "  those  two  days  "),  The  feminine  plural 
of  iimu  {umatu)  is  extremely  rare. 

(^  ■**■  *^TT^  "ET*  y^odgil'Tna,  3rd  pers.  eing.  maec.  Aor. 
Shaphel  of  dagdlu,  "  to  look." 

(^  JJ  ^,  itSSdi,  "he  caused  to  know."     Aor.  Shaphel  of 
idfO,,  "to  know." 

1 6.  CifT  !^T  <><T  ^T  i^^iinimma,  "  they  have  taken,"  Aor.  Kal 
of  naSd,  with  termination  -ni,  and  enclitic  conjnnctiou 
-ma.     (See  the  note  to  line  9.) 

!'•  ^-^T  ^  iH'  ^f/if^  a  'ery  frequent  word,  probably 
meaning  "they  performed  or  traneacted,"  from  the 
verb  Sfgru.  The  forms  inniffir  (Niph.),  ^tir  (Aor.  or 
Perm.  Kal)  also  occur.  Probable  original  meaning 
"to  add,"  then  "to  encompass,"  "transact."  (Com- 
pare W.A.I.  IV,  69,  60.)  Evidently  the  same  aa  the 
Hebrew  laV. 

18,  ,fij-^  tCIST'  «'^*i  *  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  evidently 
connected  with  drratu,  "  curse." 

20.  Ana  mdrotu  mlkamma,  "we  took  to  BODship  and.'* 
Nil^dmma  is  1st  pers.  plur.  Aor.  Kal  of  leiu,  "  to  take," 
Heb.  riii5,  with  the  enclitic  conjunction  -ma.  (5e« 
note  to  line  9.) 

22.  1^  J^  5^1,  ^i,  "furniture"  (the  meaning  is  implied 
by   the   context).      Evidently  the   plural  of   a  word 
MO,,  perhaps  connected  with  the  Heb.  iTP.      Rather    • 
frequent. 
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22.  "^  «^  ^  J^  yj,  Nubtd  or  NubtcHz,  evidently  for  Nubtia^ 

"my  bee,*'  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Bmianitu. 
Compare  the  HeK  Deborah  (rn'^1'7). 

23.  ^/-W^y  nuSSdi,  "we  made  known"   (JTT).     (See  the 

note  to  line  14.) 

*^  JS^T]f>  ^^*^^  *'niy  husband";  accuBative  of  mutUy 
with  possessive  pronoun  of  the  1st  pers.  sing.   Compare 

the  Heb.  OTyt^  ,  "men,"  Ethiopia  ^  ;,  "^Mtthnns 
Ass.  mutu-ia-iliy  "man  of  god."  This  form  of  the 
name,  with  So,  "  of,''  following  the  nominative,  has  not 
been  foimd.  The  name,  as  it  appears  in  the  early 
Babylonian  case-tablets,  is  f  w^  ^  »->f-,  Mutriliy  the 
construct  case  followed  by  the  genitive. 

Inanna,  "  therefore."  Compare,  for  this  word,  W.A.I.  II, 
pi.  25, 1.  18  ab.     Evidently  composed  of  ina  and  anna 

("by  this '0. 

24.  y  yj  li-y  ^  >->f",  Akabt-Ilu,  evidently  the  Aphel  of  a  verb 

kdbu  withtYu,  "god."  ("God  spoke"?)  Verbs  weak 
of  the  middle  radical  seem  to  be  the  only  ones 
having  the  Aphel  conjugation  (afdbuy  from  fdiw,  "  to 
be  good,"  ardmuj  from  rdmu  "to  love,"  and^Uy  from 
ndf^u,  "to  rest." 

^»  if:}  ^X  ^yj,  Smia^  "  my  brother-in-law,"  from  ^mu, 
a  relation  by  mairiage. 

"{^0,  rniminay  "everything."     (See  p.  289.) 

25.  ^^  "^^y  kangu.     (See  the  note  to  line  13.) 

^y^y-^'gy,  Stuigulu,  "he  intrusted";  3rd  pers.  sing, 
masc.  Shaphel  of  dagdlu^  "  to  look," 

y  *"^y^y^y  ^  »-HF-  -<«,  Nabu-^ur-Sin^  evidently  a  mistake  for 
y  "-^ly-y^iy  "^ -4-,  Naha-^nilr^i,  "Nebo,  light  of  god." 
The  -(^,  however,  may  be  a  defectively  written  f(«, 
in  which  case  we  must  read  Naburnilr^ldniy  "Nebo, 
light  of  the  gods."    (See  Reverse,  line  5.) 
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26.  ijpa^  JJ-  "gl,    let    pei-e.   plur.   Aor.    Kal   of    ilbaku,    the 

meaning  of  which  seems  to  bo  "  to  acquire."  Hence 
dbiatu,  eeemingly  "title-deed,"  in  the  tablet  of  legal 
precedents. 

27.  4:  ArT  fl-3^  ep  ^f^  <T-.   ;«'^«"    "*"^^'  (^th  »'"«  *^». 

ina  KiM^Ji,  or  nwi  mu/f^i),  "  to  lodge  ft  claim  (npon)." 
Compare  the  phrsBe,  "A  man  who  aold  alavcs  for 
money,  and  jxt^ru  ina  mu^^i  ib^u,  had  a  claim  upon 
(them) "  (tablet  of  legal  precedents),  and  ina  ilmu 
pa^ri  arm  mu^i  Nand-BaliiU-iininni,  dmat  mtitttn,  ittahiu, 
"when  a  claim  is  made  upon  NaDa-Babili-siniiini.  the 
eervnnt  of  the  men."  ("  Proceedings,"  Vol,  V,  p.  304.) 
UiabSl  in  Permajisive  Shaphel  of  baiu,  "  to  be,"  also 
"to  havB," 


1,  Cblai,  "  1  have  brought  it,"  is  for  ulla-iu.     Ofila,  Aor,  Kal 

from  abalu,  "to  bring,"     (731.) 

■<«  »^,  eS-bar,  for  •-  *{-,  aS-bar,  an  Akkadian  word,  of 
which  the  Semitic  equivalent  ia  puriasn,  "  decision," 
from  pardeu.  (For  the  form,  compare  midunnn, "  dowry," 
kunukka,  "  seal,"  etc,) 

y|  fxf~~~ '  "^"h  vowel -lengthening  and  pronoun  of  the 
3rd  pers.  sing,  (in  Akkadian) ;  in  Babylonian  -su. 

(Jf  i~-t],  Sukna,  imperative  plural  Kal  of  aakanu,  "  to 
make." 

2,  "ST  ^  I  ^'  dibbi-itinu,  "  their  words,"     Dibbu,  noun  from 

dahdbu,  "  to  apeak."     The  plural  pronoun  ia  difficult  to 
understand. 
RtksdtUy  plural  of  riksu,  from  rakdm,  "  to  bind," 

3,  T&bla,  3rd  pers.  fem.  Aor.  Kal  of  dbdlu.     {See  line  1.) 
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Istaasurma^  3rd  pers.  plur.  masc.  Aor.  Iphteal  of  icuu^ 
"  to  speak."  It  is  from  the  Iphtaal  (III,  2)  of  this  root, 
evidently,  that  the  word  Sitaes^  **  consideratioD,"  in  the 
phrase  ana  tdmarti  Htaasia,  ''for  my  seeing  and  con- 
sidering," comes,  Flemming,  in  his  dissertation  upon 
the  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II, 
translates  it  by  **  reading," 

6,  IMmu,  3rd  pers.  plur.  masc.  Aor,  Kal  of  SdmUy  "  to  give  a 
price,"  borrowed  from  the  Akkadian  earn,  "  price." 


7.  1^  gy-J  ^y  l^t  uSarSA  (with  eli)j  "they  caused  to  have 
power  over,"  that  is,  "gave  up  to,"  Aor.  Shaphel  of 
raSA,  *'to  have."     (Compare  Chald.  t*^.) 


8.  5pf<y  ►<  ^yy,    u^zissu,  probably  for   5pf<y  ►<  ^yy,    uSzizzu^ 
Shaphel  of  zdzu  or  zdazUy  "to  hand  over,"  ''distribute." 

10.  Ipenni,  a  difficult  word,  pres.  Kal  of  pSnA*  (root  nJD,  or, 

better  still,  yjD)  evidently  to  look  upon  with  favour^ 
a  meaning  to  which  that  of  the  Arabic  «JJ  best 
agrees. 

Isallim^  3rd  pers.  sing.,  prea  Kal  of  Saldmuy  here,  evidently 
to  acknowledge  {the  receipt  <?/),  or,  simply  to  receive^  in 
which  case  the  words  manma  Al  i$alllma  ina  mu^^i 
^Gumdtu  agasu  Magiisu]  (Behistim,  line  21)  might  be 
translated :  "  Nobody  received  anything  concerning 
this  Gomates  the  Magian"  (had  an  opinion  for  or 
against). 

11.  A^i,  evidently  "besides,"  from  d^Uj  '-side." 

Q<  ^^9  6a-LA,  an  Akkadian  word,  in  Assyrian,  zittu.  {See 
the  note  to  77-10-2.  2,  Ob  v.,  1,  8.) 

14,  ^  >:f-,  purns8i}j  "  decision,"   {See  the  note  to  the  first  line 
of  the  Reverse.) 

Dini,  gen.  of  cZinu,  "judgment,"  from  ddnu^  "  to  judge," 
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15.  Nergal-banunu,  "Nergal  oar  begetter." 

^a  "^l—  ry"~~~  (atru'lu),  kal-dn,  the  Chaldean,  here  the 
name  rather  of  a  clasB  of  people  (astrologers)  than  of 
a  tribe  or  nationality.  Spelled  also  ^s  ^J  t£\  Kal-du 
and  ^  3|-|  cUJ  t£\,  Ka-^l-du. 

l6-a2.  The  meanings  of  the  other  names  of  judges  and  Bcribea 
are:  Nabu-a^ir-iJdin,  ",  bo  ban  given  brothers";  jVoiw- 
iwn-ukin,  "Nebo  has  esti  id  a  name  " ;  BH-alji-iddin, 

"B£l  has  given  brotl  ;"  Bel-Sdir,  "Bel  protect*"; 
2^abri-balap-sur^^t,  "  Nebo  commanded  bis  life  "  (com- 
manded that  he  ehould  live);  Naditiu,  "giving"  or 
"giver";  NabH-Sum-iikun,  "Nebo  made  his  name," 
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The  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  erecting  sepul- 
chral stelae  in  honour  of  their  deceased  kings,  nobles,  persons 
of  rank,  relatives,  and  friends,  has  proved  a  most  valuable 
aid  to  the  modem  student  of  the  Egyptian  language.  It  has 
enabled  him  to  learn  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  Egyptian 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  away  in  oblivion  and 
forgetfulness.*  Though  perfectly  true  that  the  formulae  are 
much  the  same  in  many  of  their  monumental  tablets,  still 
it  is  equally  true  that  something  may  be  learned  from  each 
and  every  one,  either  about  the  religion,  or  life,  or  deeds  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  is  my  apology  for  the  few  notes 
which  I  have  put  together  in  this  paper  on  the  sepulchral 
tablets  of  Ne;^t-Ames,  Thothmes,  Rem&,  and  Ames-mes. 
Before  going  farther,  however,  I  am  bound  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf  for  their 
generous  assistance  so  freely  rendered  to  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper,  and  to  offer  them  my  sincerest  thanks. 

*  See  Dr.  Birch's  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tablets  in  yarious 
d  J  nasties,  in  TranM.  80c.  Bxbl.  Arch.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  144  and  145. 
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The  first  tliree  etel^  belong  to  the  XVIIIth,  and  the  last 
to  the  XlSth  dyiiaaty.  Of  Ne^t>-Ame8  we  have  two  stelffi: 
one  is  preaerved  at  Berlin.'  and  is  dated  iu  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ai,  while  tlio  other  etands  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Loiivre,'  The  date  of  this  latter  is  efiaced.  Each 
of  the  tablets  of  Ne^^Araea  is  rounded  at  the  top,  aiid 
two  pedestals  are  represented  on  each,  with  Auuhis  upon 
them.  They  face  each  other,  and  over  eaeh  is  an  ut'at; 
above  the  head  of  each  are  \J  ^*^  £^2  dp  iiat,  "  opeuer 
of  the  roads."  At  the  hack  of  Auubis,  on  the  right,  are 
w''^3?T  I  n  ^  "north,  lord  of  Abydos,"  and  the  eigns 
for  "altar  of  incense."  The  same  signs  are  repeated  on  tb© 
left  side,  save  that  ^i"  "south,"  takes  the  place  of  V.  The 
stelffi  of  Ne;^-Ainc8  were  made  in  the  reigu  of  Ai,  towards 
the  close  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  In  one  tablet  Ne;^t-Ame8 
says  that  he  was  the  "  siipcrititondeut  of  works  in  the  temple 
of  Ai,  princB  imd  first  prophet  of  Ames  and  Isis."  In  the  other 
he  is  called  "  superintendent  of  the  double  storehouse  of  all 
the  gods  in  Takahti  and  the  god  Ames  in  Xenti " ;  also 
"  first  prophet  of  Ames  and  Isis  in  Apu  "  (Panopolis),  It 
ie  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  under  king 
Ai,*  and  the  inscription  represents  him  as  holding  some  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  land.  In  each  stele  the  prenonien 
and  name  of  the  king  have  been  erased.  According  to 
Brugsch,*  Ai  was  the  husband  of  Tii,  the  nurse  of  king 
;^uen4ten.  He  was  raised  from  dignity  to  dignity,  becoming 
"  master  of  the  horse,"  and  "  royal  scribe."  He  was  a  follower 
of  the  cult  of  Amen,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  priest  in  the 
temple  of  this  god  before  he  was  raised  to  the  tliroue.*  He 
honoured  the  priests  of  the  god  in  a  distinguished  manner, 

'  For  the  l«it  see  Lepsiai,  DenkmdUr,  iit,  114  i  ;  it  wu  parti;  tninalatad  b; 
Bmgsch  in  the  "  Deutsche  Revue,"  vii,  p.  73. 

'  For  the  teit  compare  Priise, "  Monumenta,"  pi.  17,  and  Shwpe,  "  £g7ptiaii 
InscriptionB,"  pi.  106. 

'  Among  maaj  other  high  offices,  he  held  the  post  of  "fsD-bearer  to  king  Ai." 
Birch,  "  History  of  Egypt,"  p.  111. 

'  "  Egypt  under  the  Phar»ob»,"  Tol.  I,  p.  461. 

*  Wiedemann,  "  AegyptiJohe  Qeschichle,"  p.  404,  ft  teg. 
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and  his  wars  north  and  south  must  have  added  many  sub- 
stantial victories  to  Egypt.  The  prince  of  Cush,  Pa-ur,  sent 
him  presents  as  a  mark  of  his  (Ai's)  supremacy,  and  he  is 
represented  on  the  walls  of  the  rock  grottoes  at  Shataui  with 
this  prince  at  his  side  praying  to  various  gods.^  The  "  godly 
father  *'  Ai  prepared  for  himself  a  tomb  in  the  Biban-el-Moluk, 
to  the  west  of  Thebes,  in  the  mountains.  His  tomb,  and  the 
granite  sarcophagus  in  it,  have  been  preserved  to  this  day. 
The  following  are  rather  free  renderings  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Ne;^t-Ames ;  those  printed  under  the  text  are  more  literal : — 

No.  I. 

Prisse,  "Monuments  ;6gyptiens,"  Plate  17. 

Translation, 

1 .  Dated  the  1st  day  of  the month  of  the  spring  of 

the year  of  the  Majesty  of  Har  Ra,  the  powerful 

bull,  the  saffron  diademed,  the  lord  of  the  two  crowns, 
the  supremely  mighty,  the  destroyer  of  the  Asiatics, 
the  golden  hawk,  the  creator  of  the  two  earths; 

2.  king  of  the  north  and  south,  chief  of  the  nine  bows, 

Ra-;j^epeni-ari-mat,  son  of  the  Sun,  proceeding  from 
his  belly,  lord  of  diadems,  godly  father  Ai,  god,  ruler 
of  Uast,  Osiris,  lord  of  Abydos  beloved,  giving  life. 

3.  May south  and  north,  and  Anubis  upon  his  hill 

grant  to  me  glory  in  heaven,  power  upon  earth,  and 
triumph  in  ;^er-neter.  May  they  grant  that  I  go  in  and 
come  forth  from  my  tomb,. 

4.  that  my  majesty  refresh  its   shade,  that  I  drink  watel* 

from  my  cistern  every  day,  that  all  my  limbs  be  sohd, 
that  the  Nile 

5.  give  me  bread  and  flowers  of  eveiy  kind  at  the  season, 

that  I  pass  over  the  length  of  my  land  every  day 
without  ceasing,  and  that  my  soul 

G.  may  light  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  I  have 
planted.  May  I  refresh  my  face  beneath  my  sycamores, 
may  I  eat  bread  of  their  gi^'ing, 

^  LepsiuB,  Denkmdler^  iii,  114  e-h. 
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7.  may  I  have  my  mouth  wbevewith  I  may  speak  like  the 

followers  of  Horus,  may  I  come  forth  to  heaven,  may 
I  descend  to  earth,  may  I  be  not  shut  out  upon 

8.  the  road,   may  there  not  be  done  to  me  what  my  *a 

execrates,  may  my  soul  never  be  captive,  may  I  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  obedient,  among  the  faithful. 

9.  May  I  plough  my  fields  in  Sexet-Aaru,  may  I  attain  the 

"  Field  of  Pen(.-e,"  may  one  come  out  to  me  with  jugs 
of  beer  and  cakep, 

10.  the  cakes  of  the  lords  of  eternity,  may  I  receive  ray 

slices  from  the  joint  upou  the  table  of  the  great  god ;  I 
the  ia  of  Ne;(;t^Ame8,  first  prophet  of  the  god  Ames, 

11.  He  says :   I  have  done  the  behests  of  men  and  the  will  of 

the  gods,  wherefore  I  have  given  bread  to  the  hungry. 
and  I  have  satisfied  the  indigent,     I  have  followed 

12.  the    god   in   bis   temple,    my   mnuth   hath   not   spoken 

insolently  against  my  superior  oflicers,  there  bath  been 
no  haughtiness  in  my  step,  but  I  have  walked 
measuredly^  (pradatim),  I  have  performed  the  law 
beloved  by  the  king. 

13.  I  understood  his  commands,  in  my  place  I  watched  to 

exalt  his  {bIu'}'  ^  ^'^^'^  '^P  ^^^  '"^  worship  every  day, 
I  gave  my  mind  to  what 

14.  he  said  without  ever  hesitating  at  what  he  determined 

with  reference  to  me,  I  took  uprightness  and  fairnesa, 
I  understood  the  things  about  which  T  should  keep 
silence. 

15.  The  lord  my  king  refreshed  and  favoured  me  for  my  ^rell 

doing,  he  saw  that  my  hands  were  vigorous  through 
my  heart,  he  advanced  my  seat  exceedingly,  he  placed 
me  in  the  council  chamber,  me, 

16.  the  ta  of  Neyt-Ames,  triumphant,  the  superintendent  of 

the  prophets  of  the  lords  of  Apu.  Says  be :  O  ye 
living  upon  earth,  living  for  eternity,  enduring  for  ever, 
ye  priests 

'  Ai  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  OrientiiU  looked  upon  a  haughty  walk,  tee 

iMuah  iii,  18  I  n^^jvp  og'i>rj}i  n^%  tilop'i  ifhr) 'i-v  ni:3 
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17.  and   ministrants  of  Osiris,  everyone  learned   in  divine 

traditions;  when  ye  enter  my  sepulchre  and  pass 
through  it,  do  ye  utter  your  prayers  by  my  tablet,  and 
do  ye  proclaim  my  name  without  cessation  in 

18.  the  presence  of  the  lords  of  law.     So  may  your  gods 

favom-  you,  and  may  ye  transfer  your  dignities  to  your 
children  after  a  full  old  age,  provided  that  ye  say, 

19.  "May  Osiris  grant  a  royal  oblation  to  Ne;^t-Ame8,  lord  of 

fidelity,  superintendent  of  works  in  the  temple  of  Ai» 
prince  and  first  prophet  of  Ames  and  Isis.  May  his 
memorial  abide  in  the  seat  of  eternity." 

No.  n. 

Lepsius,  "  Dexkmaler,"  Ab.  iii,  114  i. 

Tranalatiiyiu 

1.  Dated  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  spring,  in 

the  fourth  year  of  the  Majesty  of  Har  Ra,  the  powerful 
bull,  the  safiron  diademed,  the  lord  of  the  two  crowns, 
the  supremely  mighty,  the  destroyer  of  the  Asiatics, 
the  golden  hawk,  the  just  iiiler,  the  creator  of  the  two 
earths, 

2.  the  king  of  the  north  and  south,  the  chief  of  the  nine 

bows,  lord  of  the  two  earths,  Ra-;)^eperu-&ri-mat,  son  of 
the  Sun,  proceeding  from  his  belly,  beloved  by  him ; 
lord  of  diadems,  the  gocjly  father  Ai,  god,  lord  of  Uast, 
Osiris  lord  of  Tasert,  beloved,  Ufe  giving. 

3.  May  Amen  Ra,  lord  of  the  thrones  of  the  two  earths, 

Ptah  Socharis,  Osiris,  Un-nefer,  lord  of  Rustau,  grant  a 
royal  oblation.  May  they  grant  sepulchral  meals,  oxen, 
ducks,  and  linen  bandages,  thousands  of  all  good  and 
pure  things,  thousands  of  all  sweet 

4.  and  choice  things,  the  gifts  of  heaven,  and  the  products 

of  the  earth,  which  Nile  brings  forth  from  his  caverns. 
May  they  grant  the  breathing  of  the  delightful  breezes 
of  the  north  wind, 

5.  the  eating  of  bread,  the  gathering  of  flowers,  and  the 

receiving  of  food  in  felicity  from  the  produce  of  the 
Se;^et  Aaru.     May  I  walk 
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6.  over  the  everlasting  road  of  the  genii,  the  apiiits  aiitl  the 

noble  ones,  makings  whatsoever  transformations  I 
please  among  the  followers  ol'  Un-nefer  and  the  going 
in  and  coming  forth  from  j^ar-neter. 

7.  May  my  soul  he  not  turned  back  when  it  wishes  to  come 

forth,  may  it  come  forth  ae  a  livijjg  soul,  may  it  drink 
water  drawn  from  tho  depths  of  the  river,  may  it 
receive 

8.  the  cakes  of  the  lord  of  eternity,  may  it  come  into   the 

presence  every  day,  on  the  festival  of  the  new  raoon.  on 
the  festival  of  the  month,  on  the  festival  of  the  aixth 
day,  on  the  festival  of  the  half  mouth,  on  the  festival 
of  Uaka,  on  the  festival  of  Thoth, 

9.  on  the  festival  of  the  rising  of  Araea,  on  the  festival  of 

the  rising  of  Sothis,  ou  the  festival  of  the  great  heat, 
on  the  festival  of  the  little  heat,  on  the  festival  of 
the  altar,  on  the  festival  of  the  receiving  of  Nile 
water,  and  all  festivals  of  Osiris  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seasons 

10.  of  the  lord  of  the  gods.  Adoration  to  Ra  when  he  shines, 
who  is  worshipped  when  he  seta  in  the  laud  of  Life, 
breathing  the  air  coming  from  the  horizon ;  the  full 
breeze  of  the  north  wind  coming 

H.  upon  both  sides  when  his  name  is  proclaimed.  Let  his 
two  hands  be  put  down  upon  oblations,  provisions,  and 
sepulchral  offerings  when  he  is  invoked,  may  water  be 
received  by  the  hands  of  the  ka  minister. 

12.  Let  him  have  possession  of  bread,  let  him  have  poesession 

of  beer  upon  whichever  table  his  ka  pleases,  let  him  eat 
bread  upon  the  altar  of  Neb-er-t'ra,  and  upon  the  table 
of  the  lords  of  eternity. 

13.  May  pure   food   be   given   to    him   from   the   bread  of 

Un-nefer,  may  he  go  along  in  the  boat  of  ;^ar-neter  to 
the  lands  of 

14.  the  Kfr^et  Aam,  may  he  open  up  the  roads,  may  he  open 

up  the  ways,  may  he  follow  Socharis  in  Rustau  without 
being  turned  back 

15.  at  the  door  of  the  Tiiat,  may  he  take  his  fill  of  wine  and 

milk  there,   may   he   receive  ointment,  unguent  and 
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stibium  which  rejoice  the  heart,  may  he  receive 
clothing  and 

16.  Unen  bandages,  he,  the  ka  of  Ne;^Ames,  triumphant,  the 

superintendent  of  the  double  storehouse  of  all  the  gods 
in  Takahti  and  the  god  Ames  of  xenti,  and  first 
prophet  of  Ames  and  Isis  in  Apu,  who  gives 

17.  divine  oblations  to  the  gods,  and  sepulchral  meals  to  the 

spirits  in  the  presence  of  A.U.S./  king  of  the  north 
and  the  south,  Ra-;^eperu-ari-mat  A.U.S.,  may  he  be 
established  and  made  to  increase  like  the 

18.  heavens,  and  may  he  be  renewed  like  the  god  Ames,'  pray- 

ing all  the  gods  that  he  the  actual  arden  rex  Nep^t-Ames 
may  enjoy  health  for  millions  of  years.  He  says: 
O  ye  gods  who  are  in  heaven,  0  ye  gods  who  are  on 

19.  earth,  0  ye  gods  who  are  in  the  Tuat  carrying  along  Ra 

and  conveying  the  good  god  to  the  western  horizon  of 
heaven,  may  my  words  be  carried  to  you 

20.  as  the  prayers  of  a  servant  to  his  lord,  may  I  who  am 

agreeable  to  the  sovereign,  the  king  upon  earth,  be 
favoured.  May  Osiris  grant  that  I  may  rest  in  my 
eternal  seat,  and  that  I  may  join 


*  anx  ufa  *nab. 

'  The  god's  name  usually  written  ^y^  is  here  spelt  out  phoneticallj. 
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'  Ertued  on  the  tablet. 
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»  Brugsch,  "fruit."    But  see 
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may  attain  1  the  "  Field  of  Peace,"  let  one  come  out  to  me  with  jugs 
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1 1 1 
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satiated  have  I  the  indigent,  followed  have  I         god  in  house  his 


M  1 


i«-fii 


A/VVS/V\ 


an  aa  re-k  em  ^enit  an 

not  hath  magnified  mouth  my  against  superior  officer's,     not   is 


^     K?K  r-TT-i/ kR.       ^       ^.  ® 


^-^S  T  *'  JL25& 


pet      em     nemt-ft  6em-a       her    sa  X^^^t 

there  stretch  in  stride  my,      walk  I    according  to     measure. 


EijuplMii  SivUf, 
^    ~~  1    °      13. 


&r-n&        em      mat       mer     ea      Buten 
done  have  I       law  helomd    by  the  Irintj, 


hiew   I 


res-nA         her     aat- 
walclifd     I     III     seal 


entet        utu  -  nef  set 

lo/iat      comma  lid  a      lie      it, 

eeqa        baiu-f     tila.-n&     er      tua-f    hru    neb     er  ta-na 
exaU  fouU  hix,  roM  I  for  iponhip  hi»  duy    every,    gave    1 


-^- 


ib-&      ;^iiti 
heart   my   to    what 


t'et  -  f  an  mahi  her 

says    he   wiihont    hesitating    at    what 


6a    -  nef  x®*""^        tet-nft  metrit  (?)  hna 

determined  he<  ■'  >  took  I  uprightness  and 


r=an 


^     S  ■ 


15.    A 


metit       peh  -  nA  enen      her    kar  -  &  qebeb 

fairness,     arrived  I  at    what    was  for  silence,  rffreshiiig, 

hesna-u&  neb -4  her      men;^-a         maa-nef 

favoured    me  lord  the  king  my,  for  beneficence  my,  sate  he  that 

^     F^     q™-    ?^    PA    M 

rut  aa  -  A  an  ftb  -  4         se;^enti       aet  -  A 

vigorous    were    hands  my  through  heart  my,  advancing  seat  my 


'  Brn|Mli,  "  without  MtoniehoiBDt." 
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u 


I 


&ker  [?J*        ta  -  nef  -  uA        em        sahi  en    ka 

exceedingly,    j  ^^^^  \   he  me  in  council  chamber^  the  genius 


en  mer  nut&r       henu       en    nebu  Apu 

of  the  superintendent  of  the  prophets   of  the   lords   of  Apu 

^f^     2i         c--«>  I  iKi      i  Ji  I      III      I    \> 

Ne^t-Ames    ma^^eru       t'et-f  k       an;^u    hotepiu    ta 

Ne')^t'Ames   triumphant     Says  he    0  ye  living  ones  upon  earth 


W\  f  -  ™  H  5  ^  nil 

nnniu         an;^      er        en        heh    hentiu   t'e^        abu 
who    are    living   for    eternity,  enduring  for  ever  priests  and 


;^er-hebu  nu     As&r      seSa     neb      em      nut&ru     tet^u 
ministrants  of  Osiris,  learned  one  every  in  divine  traditions 


•wy< 


f^k       x- 


I    I    I 


§ 


/1J\  I    I    I 

aq  -  sen  er  &sa  -  i  ua  -  sen  her  -  ef 

enter     they     into       sepulchre  my,       traverse  they    through  ity 


lot  nm: 


NSf»Af>A 


III  1    CD    ^  I        S^l  III  /VWWN 

ieX  '  sen        em      uthu  -  a  se^^a  -  sen  ren  -  & 

may  pronounce  they  by  tablet  my^  let  proclaim    them   name  my 


I  II 


ben      krt       khn  em  bah    nebu     mat    hes-ten 

not  being   cessation  in  presence  of  lords  of  law  favour  ye 


.\'iv/f«  fii   Egyptian   Slelii\ 


nut&r  ten        suat'  •  ten    aut  -  ten      en      x''"t"-t^"  em^^et 
ffod  your,  may  trani/er  you  dtijiiUies  i/nur  to  ckthlrctt  your  after 

&  uah    ma    t'et  -  ten  Biiteii       ta  hotep  AsAr 

a  full  old  age  provided  that  mt/  ye     Royal  ijive  oblation  Onii-is 


n 


^  -Ilijril 


mer  kat  em         ta  bet     Ra-;^eperu-firi-mit 

tuperinteitdent    of  works  in  the     temple  of  fta^eperu-ari-tndt 


j  ^4  rS   1    i    1 


men     mennu      em       Ast       heh  ha      nntar  hen  hetep 

may  abide  tlie  memorial  in  ike  seal  of  eternity,  the  prince,  prophet 


~~    f    t^  -r^T^  ■=■  1^ 

en        Ames       Ast         Ne^^-Ames  neb       y}! 

first  of  Amen  and  lids       Neyt-Ameii,  lord   of  ^fidelity. 

No  2. 
Lepsius  Deskualer,  Ab.  iii,  114  i. 

renpit    iv   Abot  iv    dat  lira  I     ^er        hen       Her     Ea 
i'ear  four,  month  [\oiak]  day  one  of  the  majesty  of  Bar  ltd 


ka 


next         tehent        ^au        ;^erp     pehpeh 


bull     pomrfrlcf  .afron  diadem,  {'"''''^""'l     •"?•;'"<'> 
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ter  Sati     Hemub       heq         mat         b- peeper       taiu 

r  yer    oj  \  ^^^  golden,  ruler  ofjusticBy  creator  of  two  earths. 


I  I  I 
I  I  I 


P^  I  ^  lit 

suten-net      heq       petet  IX  neb  taiu 

'^""^a^dtoiuT^''}^''^'^  ^^  ^^^^  '"'*^'  ^''^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^''''^**' 


G1MEji^° 


^1  I 


Ra^eperu-iri-mat         Be    Ra      en     ^at  -  ef       mer  -  f 
Rd-'xeperu-ari-midt         eon  of  the  Sun  of  belly  hie  loving  him. 


neb  ;^au  nutAr  &tf  Ai  nut&r  hek  Uast  Asar 


lord  of  diadenis,     Divine  Father j  Ai,  god,  ruler  of  [fast,  Osiins 


\^ 


(0 


t^^:^  11    £iA      I  T        £iA    ^  D      1  AwvvA    I 

neb   Tasert  mer  -  i      ta  an;j^  suten    ta  hotep  Amen  Ra 

hrd  of  Tasert,  beloved,  giving  life.    Royal  give  oblation.   A  men  Rd 


-    nan    -    °|  "T     M    SJI 

neb  nest       taiu       Ptah- Sekri  As&r      Un-nefer 

hrd  of  thrones  of  the  two  earths  Ptah  Socharia  Osiris     Un-nefer 


j^^^z:::^      up      ^     ^\ 

Ml  0*0  I  d 


-^1  — ^        run        3 

I       r^^^^  I 


neb  Ru-stau  ta  -  sen       per  -  ^^ em       Ah         Apt 

lord  of  Ru'Stau  may  give  they  sepulchral  meals,   oxen,   ducks, 


M    1  k  !  T  I-  n- 1 


men;^        ^a        em     %et    nebt    nefer-t      abt        ;^a      em 
J    *^        thousands     of   things    all    good  pure,    thousands   of 

'  T)ie  name  and  prenomen  are  erased  on  the  stele. 
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«    o  *•  h   (  =^c»c)  ^  ^  ^][— i^ 

jjet  nebt  nefemet     beneret         ^ata     pet           qamat 

thingt  all  sweet,      choice       gifts  of  hear&n    proJucU  of 


ta  ftnen  H^pi 

eart/i  [wAicA]    brings       Xile 


era      teplit  -  ef      Besenet 
/lom  cat-drn*  his,  breathinfft 


nefii  net'eii)  en        nieht  Amt  to.      earn 

ire«;«  delightful  of  north  vind  of,  'he  eating  of  bread,  gathering 

reopt  eefiep         aatu     em        bu       nefer     em 


aOi:^    111  £a         ."'I".    I         1  .^»    JT       ©         Jf  I    wwu«  -^  Hi 

botepet       ent       Se;^et  Aaru  ueten  -  a 

the  produce  of  Sexet-Aarii.  May    I    walk 

her     uat       heb         emma        kau  ;^  ^epsu 

over  the  road  eternal  among  genii,  the  spirits,  the  noble  ones. 


\K, 


ftrt  ;teperu  er        mer  -  ref       em         leau  en 

making  transformations    at      pleasure   among      the   servants    of 


Un -nefer   aq    per-t      em   ;tar-iieter  &d  x^J^h 

Un-nefer,  going  in  coming  out  from  yar-neter:  may  not  be  turned 

back 
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ba       em  mertuf  pert       em         ba         an^^-i 

soul  [my]  at    will    its  coming    forth     like   a    soul  alive^ 

BUYk        mau     her  bebet  itru  seiSep 

drinking   water   out   of  tlie   depth    of  the  stream,   receiving 


Q^        .«.,<r^.  AA/N/N/W 


<VVS/V/>A 


M  k 


G 


sennu       en    neb       heh     em    pert      embah    hru    neb 
the  cakes  of  the  lord  of  eternity,  coming  in  the  presence  day  every, 

e    ^  ^317  y^^  '^:SP         III 

A/WVV.    ^^  O  C=3  O  III 


em  pautna  heb  &bot  heb        vi 

on  festival  of  the  new  moon^  festival  of  the  month,  |       (^  ^ 


A/VVWN  — ^  A/WSAA 


ent  •  sraat      ent  heb  Uaka  Tahutit 

of  half  month,   of      festival  of  Uaka,  TTioth, 

(He) 

pert  {c"^}  pert        Sopet  rekh  ur  rekh 

appearance  of  Ames,  rising  of  Sothis,      heat  great,      heat 


=^1      c=i-=3 1      s      JI         r,      n      12^111        III        I      JSir;u 
net'        ;^et  ^au  se6ep         &tni  nebu    nu    Asir 

small,  things  of  the  altars,  the  receiving  of\if^^^^>\  all  of  Osiris 

hotep         trau  nu       neb        nut^u      tuau       Ka 

a^  heginniag  of    \     ^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^y  ^/^^    ^^^     ^dora^ibn  [to'\  ltd 
the  seasons         \      •' '' '^ ^    ■* 

•  

^  See  the  extract  from  the  stele  of  Next-Ames  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Brugsch , 
Kalendarisehe  Insehriften,  Abth.  II,  p.  238. 
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4- ^JI- Pfl^-l^  :^-  = 

;^eft       nbt?n   -  ef         ena^         -  ef      hotop-ef        em 

iclien    ghriieg    he,     wornhipprd   he   ht    \iBhfn\       ndi      he      in 

an;^        tepA      nef     pert     em     ^^u^     en     aau    nef       ea 
life  In-mlhing  wind  coming  forth  from  horison,  full  bliH  of 

meht  it  her  tTn  tcmtu        renef 

north  wind  coming  on    both  hand».    being  called    name  hisi 

— "    ^  8^'^-°     ^     -^^ 

a    ■         qahu  her     hotepet  t'fau  per  ^;e] 

the  hand  ntretcheJ  out  upon  ohlutlons  and  provininiiK  i      K._   . 

j^eft  nAs  -  ef  eefiep         mau     her       aa      hen-ka 

when  invoked  i»  he,  recript  of  water  upon  the  hands  of  the   ka 

minister 

-  fg  ^  m  Hi !  T=  §  V- 

ae;;(em-ef  em-ta  se^em-ef  heqt  her      ah      merer  ka-f 
acquires  he  bread,  acquires  he  beer  on  the  table  pleases  ka  Am, 

iki-  §^  ?  TT  24^  !  M 

Am       -  f  ta       her    ;^aut      Neb-er-t'ra    her    uthu 

eats     he     bread    upon     altar  of    Neb-er-t'ra,  upon   table 

t:— 7      0       0  <^z>  a  I  I^^EZJ      X  >■*?  ..—^ 

™"    ,,,    H     "■-^■>-  ^Ij^fTTT  /^^ 

en    nehu    heh  er  -  tatuf      ari        ^abu  ab 

of  lords  of  eternity,        there  are  given  to  hint  aliments  pure 

'  And  »M  ^^  Jpb   '"'"  ""•  "  lnondatioii.'*    Db  Bongs,  "  Edfou,"  25,  4. 
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^\^  'c   irfJa  i"^ 


em  aatu         ent     Unnefer  t'a  -  f  ma^^eut 

in         bread        of        Unnefer,      goes  along  lie      the  boat 


ent  ;^ameter    er        taiu    nu  Se^^et  -  Aani 

of    yamete^*     to      lands      of  Se^et-AarUy 


DX  ci  III       I  X7^  flAA^^/v^  Jl   I  II       'I  I 

&p  -  f        uat  sSen  -  f  matennu  6e&  -  f 

opens  up  he  the  roads^       opens    he    the    waySy  follows    he 


I  A  AW>^AJ\       ^  ^ 


''i  k  ^.1,'^  :1  s^^."^  1^- 1 


Sekari       em        Ru-stau         &q  6enatuf  her 

« 

Socharis       in  Rustau  not  turned  back  (is)  he  at 

sba  en      Tuat  bah  km         em         &rp 

the  door     of  the      Tuat       taking  his  fill   there  of   toine    and 


krtet         sefiep  mat'et  urhu  stem 

milk^       receiving        ointmenty  unguent^  stibium^ 


I 


net'em     ib  hebs  men;^      en       ka      en 

rejoicing  heart,       clothing^  linen  bandages^  to  the  ka  of  the 

mer  nt'a  en  nutaru      nebu       em 

superintendent  of  double  store-house  of  the  gods  all         in 
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^  — D  X.O       r       £f  w         li         a  r 

Ta  -  kilhti        Ainee      ;(eiiti     nutar  hen   hetep    en    Amea 
Takahti  (and)  Atnea  of  j(enti    prophet  jirst    of   Ames     and 


Ast      em         Apu  Ne^t  -  /uraea        ma^eru       ta^a 

lais        iji  Apu:  N&x(-Ameg     triumphant  (who)  girtM 

"•1  .=^°V  li    T- V^i^ 

□utAr    hotepet       en     uutAra   per;^eru    en  yu 

divine  ohlationt     to    the  gods,  sepulchral  meaU  to  the  spirits 


?  *  f  i  p    m  GMS] 

her    hetep  au;^  ut'a  enab      Buteo  net     Ra-xeperu-4ri  -  mat 

'■""'«,)     A.  U.S.     f    ^"J!  '/."••  „]lta-x>p«^ri-mM 
presence  of  )  (north  arid  soutni         ^  '^ 

RD^ut'asnab    tattu(-f        suah-f        mi     pet        renpe-f 
A.  U.  S.     establishes  he,  makes  increase  he  liie  heaven,  renews  ht 

I  v:  ^ri  '»■  UV\t  PJr  ™ 

m&    entet        Ames  neheh  scab  -    f        en 

like  Ames,  praying  {/or)  health  his       of 

heh     em   renpit   en    nutaru  nebu   suten    rex     ^^    mer-f 
millions  of  years  to  the  gods  all  suten-rey(,  actual  beloved  by  him 


1  InTenioiu  of  this  kind  are  Bomauat.  Sae  Kenouf, "  Zeitichrift,"  1877,  p.  101. 
*  Ein  orirklicher  Terwuidter.     (Brugtcb,  Diet.,  p.  631.) 
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819 


^^^S/VA 


Ne;^t  -  Ames 
Next  -  Ames. 


^-  11  li  it 


I      0 


t'et  .  f 
Says  he 


1i     li     i.n, 

a      nut^Uni     amu 
Hail   gods  who  are  on 


19, 


k       nutaru        &mu        pet 
Hail   gods      who  are  in  heaven^ 


li  li  iV 


ta  k        nut&ru      &mu 

earthy       Hail  gods    who  are  in 


Tuat  ^^enniu  Ra 

the    Tudt       transporting     Rdf 


p 


staiu 
conveying 


nut&r   nefer 
god      good 


er       ;^t 
to    horizon 


} 


A^WW 


r^/N^i 


p 


Ament   ent     pet 
western   of   heaven^ 


saru 
bringing 


IT 


t'etu 
words 


my 


en 
to 


r  ^  1 

L    I    I    I   J 

ten 

you 


20.    ic 


em 

« 


spertu 
prayers 


baket 
servant 

m  f 

en    neb-f     hesiu  -  &       nuk     he^i       en        kti.      hetep 
to  lord  his,  favouring  me^  I  am  agreeable  to  the  sovereign  king 


AAAAAA 


1 11 1  ^ 


O     I 


111 


I 

I 

en 


hotep  -  a        em 


ta  ta-f 

upon  earthy  may  he  grant  that  may  rest  I  in  seat  my  of  eternity^ 


i^l  T  H 

&8t  -  k      ent       heh 


;^um-& 
may  join  I 


Stele  of  Thothmes,  President  of  the  Gate-keepehs 

IN  Memphis. 
The  eepulchral  tablet  from  which  the  following  text'  is 
taken  bears  the  number  155  iu  the  BritUh  Museum  collection.. 
The  top  of  the  tablet  is  rounded ;  the  figures  are  coloured 
red,  the  backgiound  of  the  stele  i"  black,  aud  the  hieroglyph* 
are  blue.  Dr.  Bhch  considers  thpt  the  tablet  belongs  to  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  It  conaiatB  of  i  rectangular  piece  of  soft 
calcareous  stone,  3  ft.  11^  in.  lo  2  ft.  3  in,  wide,  and  5J  in. 
thick ;  the  top  has  been  re  i  the  depth  of  one  inch,  and. 

the  squaie  corners  behind  e  r  laiu.  The  begijiuinge  and 
endings  of  a  few  of  the  line  3  broken  away,  and  theie 
are  a  few  abrasions  on  the  en  ^  of  the  tablet.  The  scene, 
at  the  top  of  the  tablet  represents  adorations  to  Osiris,  who,  ■ 
is  seated  on  a  throne  facing  to  the  right,  wearing  the  atfi 
crown.  In  his  k^ft  hand  he  holds  the  symbol  of  ]Jower  f 
he^,  and  in  hie  right  the  whip  y\  jfu-  ^^  name  and  titles 
are  given  before  and  behind  him,  in  four  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  read : — 


5^ 


•lUSi 


Asir        heq        t'et  neb  Aukart 

Osirii,     ruler  eternal,  lord  of  Aukart 

j^ta     em    suten    heh  neb       ne;^      heq       a^t 

diademed  as  ting  of  eternity,  lord  of  might,  ruler  of 

mtlliotu. 

Behind  Osiris  stands  his  sister  Isie  j  "^  t— -  ]j  §  lenirf 
Aat,  raising  her  right  hand  to  the  shoiUder,  while  her  left  ii 
placed  by  the  arm  of  the  god.  She  wears  a  throne  upon  het 
head.     Before  the  gods  stands  a  table,  x"^  laden  with  oval 

'  A  copy  of  the  tablet  Iih  bean  lithognphed  bj  Sh&rpa  in  hia  "  EgjptiaM 
Inioriptiaiu,"  Tol.  J,  pi,  105. 
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and  circular  cakes  of  bread,  a  bunch  of  lotus  flowers  and  buds, 
a  goose,  the  head  and  haunch  of  a  calf  or  ox,  and  some  fruit. 
Beneath  the  table  are  two  vessels,  each  entwined  with  a  lotus 
flower.  Above  the  table  are  seven  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  read : — 


t'et 


i^ 


'•\| 


w 
1 1 1 
sauti 


A^WW 


I 


an      As&r      her  sauti  en     sba     em 

Said  by  Osiris  presiding  over  the  guardians   of  the  gate  in 


7. 


i"^^ 


AI 


Men  -  Nefer 


^ 


Memphisy 


Tahuti-mes         ma;^eru       t'e^  -  ef 
Thothmesy  triumphant.  Says  he 


9. 


A/VA/S^V^ 


o 
I 


^ 


10. 


^^1 


entek     Ra    xeper      t'es  -  f 

T/iou  art  Rd  creating  himself ^ 


ruu&        -  f 
traverses   he 


11. 


1   \> 

^^ 

ta 

neb 

earth 

all. 

Before  the  table  stands  Thothmes,  wearing  his  hair  plaited. 
Upon  his  head  is  a  cone,*  and  he  is  dressed  in  a  garment 
reaching  to  his  ankles.  Both  hands  are  raised  in  adoration 
to  Osiris,     Behind  him  stands  "  his  sister,  lady  of  the  house 

n  A/vww  v^ /  CT3?         1 1 1 1 

of  the  altar."     12.    V         k-.^  1  ^'SP  sent-f  nebt  pa 

yat.  fler  left  hand  is  raised,  and  she  wears  a  cone  upon  her 
head.  Behind  the  sister  stands  Ne^t  the  brother  of  Thothmes. 
13.  \  ^n^  s,:;r^  y  ^  sen-f  Neyt.  He  also  wears  a  cone  upon 
his  head,  and  a  tunic  round  his  body. 


1  See  Birch,  "Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch."  Vol.  VIII,  p.  147.  Mr.  Rylands  has  a 
collection  of  drawings  of  cones  from  the  monuments  of  all  periods ;  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  he  would  publish  his  account  and  his  careful  drawings  of  this 
subject,  which  he  has  speciallj  studied. 
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To  the  left  of  the  tablet  at  the  bottom  is  a  eraall  sqiui-e 
vignette,  in  which  is  portrayed  a  scene  of  family  worship. 
Seated  upon  a  chaii"  is  -W_  ^^  fli]  '•^ayj  »ab  t't,  "  coun- 
cillor T'i,"  wearing  a  cone,  and  holding  a  lotus  flower  in  hia  left 
hand.  By  hie  aide  is  seated  |  "^  Km^  '^  "-p  ^=  f"^  ^ 
"  his  Bister,  lady  of  the  house  of  Amen."  also  wearing  a  cone. 
She  has  taken  hold  of  his  right  arm  with  her  right  hand.  In 
front  of  the  deceasea  ^^^  iT^^— /ISf   "^^  son 

Ne^^t,"  holding  and  oh  praised  hands  a  cone. 

The  inscription  i  deceased  Thothraes  was 

"prenident  of  the  |  >  gate  in  Memphis";  and 

it  is  interesting  as        ■-  a  names  of  three  of  the 

pylons   in    Abydos  i,     ASu-her-neb-es,    and 

Uben-Ra-maa-es.     '.      i  i,  in  common  with  other 

nations,  gave  names  to  tnti  gaicn  and  doors  of  their  cities 
and  temples.  See  Mariette,  "Abydos,"  Vol.  1,  p.  13,  where 
the  names  of  the  doors  of  a  series  of  rooms  are  given. 

Translation. 

1.  May    Horns   of   the    double    horizon,    TJn-Nefer    PtiJi 

Socharis  Osiris  the  eternal  niler,  give  a  royal  oblation ; 
may  they  give  glory,  power  and  good  name  as 
triumphant  to  the  ka  of 

2.  the  president  of  the  guardians  pf  the  gate  in  Memphis. 

Grant  thou  that  I  may  sit  in  Heliopolis  joining  thy 
servants  the  priests  and  prophets.   May  white  bread  be 

3.  furnished  to  thee,  may  thy  pure  hands  be  in  the  hall  of 

gold,  placing  thyself  upon  thy  belly  before  the  lords 
of  eternity  Tmu  and  Sapu,  the  spirits  of  HeliopoliB, 

4.  who  listen  during  thy  prayers;  let  devotion  be  ordered 

for  thee,  may  the  Ammahet  open  its  gates  to  thee, 
may  the  doors  greet  thee, 

5.  may  thy  name   be   established   from   mouth   to   mouth 

among  all  the  gods,  may  they  proclaim  thy  glories 
before  Shu 
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6.  in  the  horizon,  of  the  ka  of  Thothmes,  the  president  of 

the  guardians.  Mayest  thou  tread  in  the  hall  of  Nut, 
mayest  thou  traverse  the  hall  of  Seb, 

7.  mayest  thou  be  saluted  in  the  hall  of  Mat  by  things 

from  behind  thee,  may  there  be  said  to  thee  in  the 
presence  of  the  spirits  of  Heliopolis,  0  coming  in 
peace,  0  triumphant  one  1  Thy  life  comes 

8.  to  thee  as  one  being  upon  earth  in  following  "  Ptah  of 

the  beautiful  face,"  thou  the  ka  of  Thothmes,  the 
president  of  the  guardians.  May  the  priests,  possessors 
of  persea  trees,  come  to  thee  at  the  staircase  with 

9.  garlands  in  the  first  month  of  summer,  at  the  end  of 

the  month  when  the  ut'at  is 

10.  full.      Thou  art  invoked  in  Heliopolis,  answer  thou  in 

Ru-etau  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month  of  summer. 
Thou  sailest  thy  soul  [with  thee  to]  Abydos.  May  he 
have  a  broad  seat  in  the 

11.  bark,  may  he  follow  the  god  to  the  territory  of  Pekua  in 

the  festival  of  Uaka  and  the  festival  of 

12.  Thoth.    Let  the  festival  of  Hekar  of  his  lord  be  made 

for  him  at  the  appearance  of 

13.  Ap-uat,  may  he  praise  Ra  when  he  rises  and  turns  his 

radiance  to  the  three  pylons  which  a^-e  in 

14    Abydos :    Hapt-neb-es/  Aau-her-neb-es,*  and  Uben-Ra- 
maa-es.* 

15.  Let  sacred  visits  be  made  to  thee  and  sacrificial  cakes 

daily.     He  is  invoked 

16.  at  the  altar  in  Aat-tes-tes  on  the  birthday  of  Isis,  and 

when  he  goes  there  on  the  holiday 

17.  of  Sochai-is,  the  day  of  placing  the  sacred  boat  upon  the 

stocks,*  he  the  ka  of  Thothmes  triiunphant. 


*  •'  She  who  conceals  her  lord." 

3  *'  She  whose  two  arms  are  towards  her  lord/* 

*  The  sun-god  rises  to  see  her.** 

^  See  Book  of  the  Bead,  oh.  i,  10 :  "I  am  the  high  priest  who  placm  the 
boat  upon  the  stocks.** 
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her  xat-k         en       neb      heh  Tmu  Sapu 

upon  belly  thy  to  tlie  lard  of  eternity  Tmu  (and)      Sapu 

baiu  Annu  ta-u        skeri         em    speru-k    k 

the  spirits  of  Heliopolis   who  give  silence        during  prayers  thy, 

utu        nek        &ma;^u  iinna    -    nek         Ammahet 

be  ordered  for  thee  devotion,   may  open   to   thee   the  Ammalket 


sbau    -  8  u^etu        -     k  urit 

gates     its,  may  |  ^^  |  [thee"]  the  doors^   may 


imt^^  kT-T-  niTi 

tati  ren  -  k        em     re     en    re      en    nut^ni   nebu 

be  established  name  thy    in  mouth    of  mouth     of       gods     all. 


Pi^tpr  HIS  k 

se^a      -    sen     neferu-ek      em-bah         Shu     

may  proclaim  they    gloiies  thy         before  Shu     

-B^    ^ci  I  ill  w  I  ii 

em      %ut  en         ka         en  her  sauti 

in  the  horizon,  to  the  genius  of  the  president  of  the  guardians, 

M  pjk4,  ^  -  m  mm 

Tahuti-mes      eenem-k      nse;^    en        Nut  t'ai  -  k 

Thothmes,   mayest  tread  thou  the  hall  of  Nutj      may  traverse^ 

[thou 

^  The  tablet  is  broken  here,  bnt  these  appear  to  be  the  characters. 
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TWexl        Seb, 
the  hall  of  Heb. 
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uSettu       -  k       em     iise;^!   mat 
mai/  lie  BaluUd  thou  in  iJie  /tall  of  Mut 

k  t'ettu-nek  i    -      t4        em 


Jy       tJiiiujs        behind  thee,  let  '         ' '.  to  thee     "coming 

^     S^    -^    ^     io 

hotep      nm;^eru  -  k  ;^er  bain  Annu 

P«ic«  (n'umpAan(iAou"J      *,    ■  spirit n  of  flehopolig. 


_S5l 

peh 


r(  followim  of    "  Ptah 

Defer        bra  en  ka  en  her  sauti 

f      "         \  ^°   *^*     9^^    "f  president    of   the  ffvardiana, 

AM  ^Z,  fe^  TK  ^  1 

Tabuti  -  mee      per    nek        ur  -  man    her      ab      ^^t     ;^er 
Thothmei.     May  come  to  thee  the  priests  at  the  staircase   tcith 


fo-:-- 

%.±  -  r.'. 

aU  -  k 

em       un     htep     ta      her 

life    thy    ag 

one  being  upon  earth    in  folio 

« 

_„      u              

'■  fro  m  120  k 

in;^        iiebn  i^6^  em 

aarlandB,     lords  \  ^       > 

"  (  perseft  t^ee  ) 
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mtk,     the  day  (vihen)  is  full  the  tu'at 
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em      Annu        n&sektu  u6ebu       -      k       em 

in     HeliopoliSy  invoked  art  thou  answer      thou  in  \ 


I    i^^i^d    .J»^      111  ^0        LI  J       I  m  I  £i  (^  ^3:* 

Ru-8tau      em    &bot  in       pert         hru  ni        xentu  -  k 
JRustaUj      in  month  3  w.^  j^      p^-^^^v  >[d«y]  three^  sailest  thou 


4V  fa^ci")  tjn  i^c'i:  i^ 

ba        Abtu           use;^  -  nef         &st        em 

soul        AbydoSf  may  be  broad  to  him  a  seat      in 

nefiemet  fiesef      nut&r    er        u            Pequa 
tlie   bark  follows  he  Hie  god  to  the  territory  of  Pekua 

em          heb  Uaka               heb                    Tahutit 

■  • 

in   the    festival  of  Uaka,         festival    of                Thoth^ 


<\\  1 


o  I 


&u  &ri  -  nef  hekar  en  neb  -  f 

let  there  be  made  to  him   festival  of  Hekar        of  lord  his. 


f  miz.  ^^i'^  \K 


pert         Apuat    tua-nef  Ra    ^^^^       uben    -    f 

appearance  of  Apuat,  praises  lie  Rd     when        i  **«««*  |  j^^^ 


»  BrugBch,  WOrterbuch,  I,  239. 
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Notu  cu  Egyptian  Steles, 


^^/s/^ 


ta  -  nef 
gives  he 


pest  -  f 
back     his 


\' 


er 


to 


ta      m      Behe)(t        &mu 
the       three  pylons  which  are  in 


O 


Abtu 
Ahydos, 


hapt  -  neb  -  ee 
Hapt  -  Neb-eSy 


u^P 


r 


P 


Aau    -  8-her-neb-8 
Adus'her-'nebsy 


Uben  -Ra  maa-s 
Uben'Ra-maa-'Sy 


15. 


A^^^A  AAAA^A 


O   (5    ' 
ennu 


^ii 


&ri-nek 
let  be  made  to  thee  sacred 


I 


I 


A  D  11  I 
hetep  hat'   hotepu 
daily     sacrificial 


Q 


.^mU 


o 


A 


I 

her       uthu 
at  the  altar 


Ml         I 

makart 
caJces    daily 

0 


m 


D 

vt-nts 
16.  ■= 


^ 


nis       -  tuf 

invoked    is    he 


il# 


em     Aat-tes-tes     hni         inesta 

•       •  • 

in       Aat'tes'tes   day  of    birth    of 


Hi 

Ast 

Isisy 


iu    -  f 
goes    he 

hennu 
the         ship 


Ik 

Am 
on    the 


AA/VSAA 


0   I 

en     heb  hru 
holiday      of 


17. 


i 


0 
I 


sekar     hru    erta 
Sekar  day  of  placing 


I 

her 

upon 


maf)^ 
<A«      stocks       to 


en 


U 

I 

ka 

genius 


en 


^4P    Hi 

Tahuti  -  mes      ma;^eru 
Thothmes        triumphant. 


1  It  is  doubtful  if  the  right  determinatiTe  is  used  here.     One  would  expect 
^=^  **  radiance." 
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IIL 
Stele  op  Rema,  op  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.* 

This  tablet  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  is 
Osiris  wearing  the  atf  crown,  and  seated  upon  a  stool.  He 
holds  in  bis  hands  two  sceptres  and  a  whip.     Above  is  written 

lasting  ruler,  god  great,  lord  of  Tasert  in  front  of  the 
seat.'*  Behind  him  stands  Ifiis,  wearing  a  throne  upon  her 
head ;  she  has  her  right  hand  Kfted,  and  holds  in  the  other 
the  symbol  of  life.     Above,  and  in  front  of  her,  is  written 

i^^ll— t^WlTT  "iBiB- -other  divine, 
avenging  her  brother,  lady  of  the  two  earths."  Behind 
her  stands  Nephthys,  wearing  a  house  upon  her  head ;  she  has 
her  right  hand  raised,  and  in  the  left  she  carries  the  symbol 

of  life.      By  her  side  is  written   Tj  ^Pn  o         ^    ^^^  fl  ^  ^ 

**  Nephthys,  empress  of  the  road  of  the  west"  Before  Osiris 
stands  a  table  laden  with  foods,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Above 
it  are   the   signs    Q  XXwJ  \j    the  two  v/ata^  and  a  jackal. 

At  the  table  stands  the  deceased  Rema,  with  both  hands 
raised,  in  one  of  which  he  holds  a  stand  filled  with  finit 
and  cakes.  Around  his  neck  he  wears  a  collar;  he  wears 
a  fluted  garment  tied  at  the  waist,  and  sandals  upon  his 
feet.     He  is  represented  without  hair.     Above  him  is  written 


rS~Z;!;-6-VrfT]^^^  **  May  he  give  thee 


going  in  and  coming  out  from  ^ar  neter  at  the  burial 

to  the  ha  of  the  chief  of  the Rema  triumphant." 

^         '^— .   ^  lie:]  I  ^ 

i  a  j|  "  his  sisters  beloved  by  him  of  the  seat  of  his  heart, 

^  A  facsimile  of  this  stele  is  giren  by  Mariette  in  his  ''  Abjdos/*  Vol.  II, 
pL  68,  and  a  printed  copy  of  the  text  in  his  '*  Catalogue  G6n6rale  des  Monu- 
ments d'Abydos/*  p.  418. 


830  XoCeti  on  Eyy^'tiiiH  Stelir, 

lady  of  the  house,  SuUm  ;^a(,"  She  wears  a  head-di-ees  of  plaited 
hair,  a  cone  and  collar,  and  ahe  ha«  buth   hands  upraised. 

The  daughter  of  the  deceased,  Tapu    ^^  ^^ t]  □  ^  .^ 

is  represented  standing  holding  lotus  flowers ;  and  behind 
her,  holding  a.  lotna  flower  in  the  left  hand,  and  wearing  a 
cone  upon  her  head,  stands  ^^""^"^^^i^^C"")  ,i  ^  ^^  ^ 
"  his  grand-daughter  "  ' '."  '  ' "  le  eecond  part  of  the  tablet 
Renia  and  his  sister,  "  the  lady  ol  the  house.  Suten  x*^*"  *""^ 
represented  seated  on  chairs.  na  is  holding  a  lotus  flower 

in  his  left  band,  and  his  sister  is  asping  hie  right  arm  with 
both  her  hands.  Before  them  i  Ands  Ttema's  son,  Apii  or 
Apepi,  ofi'eriiig  fire,  water,  and  the  usual  oflerings.  He  wears 
a  panther's  skin.     By  his  side  are  three  lines  of  hieroglypbH, 

which  read   g©-"^  l^f^l^ V^TJ  '='"2' 

r:::oi|(?)orm'T^^1T^'^^^^ 

5r  S  V  '1']  ^  "Oblation  of  all  good  and  pure  things  to  the 
ka  of  Rema,  the  chief  of  the  unguent  room,  by  hie  eon  Apii, 
or  Apepi,  the  chief  of  those  who  listen  to  complaints."  The 
remainder  of  the  scene  is  occupied  by — 

„    ,   <:=>  A  n  iS    Ramee  holding  a  bi'anch 

1.  A  mate  oaUed  g-J  [H  |l  g      „iti,  je.,,,  M,d flowers. 

tr^a  • fi    Mutemua,  holding  a  small 

2.  A   female    „       ^  ^  |      y,^^,C. 


«0l 


I  j)  Aui,  holding  a  lotus  flo'wer. 
]  SI  Her-ab-dpu,  with  both 
•  21      hands  raised. 


„t_^(j|j^=|P|    Nefept-i-nutto  Su. 
,  A  female  whose  name  is  omitted. 
A  female  called  ^  ^  ^  ^     Suten-^a 


^«<=^(l^#2r°^ 
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The  two  males,  Apepi  and  Rames,  wear  neither  hair  nor 
head-dress,  but  the  females  all  wear  head-dresses  and  cones. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tablet  is  filled  up  by  nineteen  lines 
of  hieroglyphs,  containing  an  invocation  to  Osiris.  In  the 
right  hand  corner  is  a  vignette  representing  Rema  kneeling 
in  adoration,  with  both  hands  upraised.  The  inscription  is 
really  a  hymn  to  Osiris,  and  all  we  gather  fi-om  it  about  the 
deceased  personally  is,  that  he  was  "president  or  chief  of  the 
unguent  preparations  of  the  double  white  house  of  the  lord 
of  the  two  earths,"  and  "  chief  of  the  royal  wig  of  the  good 
god.*'  In  all  these  sepulchral  steles  the  deceased  is  made  to 
pray  principally  for  things  material.  The  comforts  of  the 
body  in  the  nether  world  are  thought  much  of,  and  the  gods 
are  therefore  entreated  to  grant  tbem  to  the  ka^  of  the 
deceased.  The  translation  of  the  stele  of  Rema  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Adoration  of  Osiris.     Hail  to  thee  Osiris,  the  firstborn  of 

Seb,  the  eldest  god  of 

2.  five*  coming  foiih  from  Nut,  the  senior,  the  eldest  son  of 

his  father  Ra,  the  father  of  fathers, 

3.  in  submission  to  him,  everlasting  ruler,  lord  of  eternity, 

one  throughout  his  changes,  the  prevailer  with  might 
coming  forth 

4.  from  the  womb.     He  unites  the  white  and  red  crown,  and 

joins   the  uraei   on   his   head,  he,  the  one  of  exalted 
attributes ; 

5.  his  name  is  unknown,  numerous  are  his  names  in  towns 

and  coimtries.     Ra  lises, 

6.  in  the  place  of  his  heart'  he  setteth,  and  one  seeth  his 

glories.     Hail  to  thee  0  magnified  and 

7.  extolled  in  thy  name  "  Great  of  Strength."     0  son,  0 

great  one  coming  out  of  his  cavern. 


>  See  Birch,  "  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,"  Vol.  VIII,  p.  149,  and  Eenouf,  ibid., 
Vol.  VI,  p.  494 ;  Maspero,  ibid.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  6,  and  "  ReTue  Scientiflque,"  March, 
1879,  p.  816. 

2  The  five  gods  were  Horus,  Osiris,  Isis,  Nephthys,  and  Set. 

'  Lit.,  "  in  the  heaven  of  his  heart." 

Vol.  VIII.  22 
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8.  there  is  not  a  god  who  has  done  what  he  has  done,  he, 

■  the  lord  of  life,  living  in  his  attributes.     Nothing  ia    j 
made  living  without 

9.  him,  the  lord   of  life,   vigorous   in   revolving,   Osiris   in 

Abydos,  lord  of  Tattu,  ruler 

10.  of  Amenti,  the  lofty  plumed.     He  reaches  the  zenith,  the 

two  dawn  goddesses  who  are  before  hiui 

11.  and  the  venerable  souls  who  are  in  the  tuat  adore  this 

form  of  the  lords  of  Abydos.     Ra  hath  created 

12.  hia  glories,  Shu  hath  put  his  terror  in  the  hearts  of  meu, 

13.  gods,  the  departed,  and  the  damned.     Saitb  the  chief  of 

the  gekanenu  of  the  double  white  house  of  the  lord  of 
the  two  earths,'  the  chief  of  the  royal  wig 

14.  of  the  good  god ;  saith  Renia  triumphant,  I  have  come 

to  thee,  lord  of  Tasert  Obuts,  ruler  of  Abydoa. 

15.  I  was  law  abiding  and  doing  right  when  upon  earth,  I 

was  free  from  faults.     Grant  thou  splendour 

16.  in  heaven  and  power  upon  earth.     May  I  triumph  like 

17.  the   lords   of  the   Tuat.   may   my   soul   come   forth   to 

direct  ita  path, 

18.  in  the  place  of  its  desire.     May  I  be 

19.  like  the  gods  who  are  in  thy  train,  I  the  ka  of  Osiris,  Rema 

triumphant. 


1.4 
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coming 

fr„. 

>  Torateher  der  Salbenbereitungen  do  ireUBen  Hanses  dei  LandeabeiTn. 
Brogich  Diet.,  p.  1144. 

'  The  plate  in  "AbjdoB,"  11,  6S,  hu  MU1I . 
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Nut  semsu  aa        en         &tf       -    f         Ba 

Nut^  eldest  senior      of        father    his  Rd 

&tf  &tfiu  ^er  Ast      &b-f        heq         heh 

father  of  fatliers^  wider  tlie  place  of  faccy  his  ruler  everlastingy 


fk^ 


neb  t'et  ua  her        Bepu-f  se;^em 

lord  of  eternity^  one  throughout  changes  his^     prevailing  with 


rmnn 


6efit  per  em     ;^at    sam-nef  hat' 

7/it^A^  coming  forth  from  the  womb.      Unites  he  the  white  crown 


temt       en         arat  em       hetep-f       per       ;^eperu 

joins  t/ie    urcei       on     head    his^    exalted  of   attributes. 


AA/WAA  ^ar         U  .XL  «WWMA    &X  I  MMMM  .XL     ^LJT      I 

an  re;^  ren    -    f  a6t  rennu 

Not  known  name    his,      numerous     the     names 


IJT  2  -  ?^ 


em      nut        setu            uben          Ra  em    pet 

in    towns  and  countries:  rises          JRd  in    heaven 

en     ab-f    hotep-f             maa       -   f  neferu-       inet' 

of  heart  his,  setteth   he  and      sees    one  glories.        Hail 
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'M 


her-k      urtft         aa 

to   tlte  magnified,  extolled 


Engpll.w 

SM., 

m 

= 

rt- 

=. 

ta 

era 

ren      - 

k 

'td 

in 

name 

% 

^    w.H°'J'5     S-    S    "tT    ■=    aXn'- 

aaa  £efit  ee         ur         per       em       tepht-    f 

" great  of  ttrength"         son  grrat.  coming  out   from  fopcm  Ait. 

«■  [-1s§]  S  -Z  -  i7  f  T? 

An  nutaru       Ari         ar-iief       neb       anjf  anj^i 

JVot  a  god  hag  done  (what)  lie  /ids  done,   lord    of  life,    living 

em  Sru    -  f      An      ftri       an;^;      em     x^m  -       ef 

iM  attributes  his,  nought  is  Tnade   living  without     him, 


A. 


a^ 


II  eb        aha  rut 

lord  of  life,    vigorous 


C^ 


rent         Asir        Ami         Abtu 
revolving,    Osiris        in        Al/t/dos 


n  r-i  '»-f^  ^11  p-v 


heq 


Amenti 


lord  of    Tattu,       ruler  of        Amenti:       exalted     of    plumen: 


^Zii=J 


■H:i 


-®. 


peh-nef       hert  sena       en         fiat'ti         era       hat-    f 

reaches  he  the  zenith,  adore  the  tico  davm  goddesses  before  Mm, 

ba         ^epeu         Ami  tuat       sahu         pen        en 

touts    venerable      in     the     tuat      form      this       of 
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nebu      Abtu  qamam  en         Ba 

lords  of  AbydoSf    (whom)  hath   created  Rd 


/      ^' 


neferu-f         erta       en  Shu  sentu      -    f        em 

glories  his :     has       given        Shu  terror      his      in      the 

?  =Mi  '^-m  ^ii  T^i  > 

ab  ret  nut&m        ;^  mitu  fe^ 

heart    of    men^        godsy  the  departed  and  the  damned        Saith 


an  her  sekanenu  en        pa -hat'      neb 

the  chief  of  the     aekanenu  of  the  double  white  hoicse  of  lord  of 

taiu        mer      narames      suten  en    nnt&r    nefer 

two  earths^  chief  of  the  vng    royal  of      god       goody 


^^/s/^ 


Rema        ma;^ eru    t'et  -  f       i  -  na      en    ;^er  -  ek      neb 
Remd  triumphant:    says   he  Come  have  I   to   the   lord  of 

Tasert     As&r      heq        Ab^u  nuk         matu 

Taserty    Osiris    ruler  of  Abydos.  I  was   law  abiding 

1^     ?     ~    -    =5'^     P^ 


aua       hetep      ta  kr  mat  bu  em 

being      upon      earthy     doing       righty  free  from 


336  XufcK  on  Eaifflimi   Stele, 

Afleft  tak        yvi  em     pet       iiser      em      ta 

favlu,  grant  thou  splfudour  in   heaven       poicer   on    earth. 

ma;^eni-&     nift  nebu    tuat       peru  ba  -  a      re;^ 

Mar/  triwnph  J  liku        lords  of  Tuat,  maij  comefat-th    souf  mv 


er  nGnini  cin      &Bt       eut      &b  •  f        unnA 

to  drive  \7nake  pTOQre»»\  in  the  place    of  heart    its,    luay  be  t 

iD&tet     nut  Am    onti    em       Ami     eefiu-k       en     ka    en 
like   the    gods      who   (are)    in    U-ain   thy,  to  ihf  genius  of 

Aeftr  Rema  maxeni 

Osiiii  Remd  triumphant. 


Sepuixjhral  Stele  of  the  Royal  Scribe  Ames-mes, 

OTHERWISE   CALLED   KaNRE.' 

This  tablet  is  preserved  in  the  MuBeum  of  the  Louvre, 
and  belongs  to  the  reign  of  KameseB  II,  It  is  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  its  upper  part  is  occupied  by  two  scenes,  the  one 
representing  the  worahip  of  Osiris,  and  the  other  that  of 
ancestors.      In   the   firat    scene   at    the   top  are   the    signs 


'  A  G0p7  of  the  lahlft  has  been  litliograpbed  bj  Sbtfpe  in  hii  "  Bnptiaj) 
InecriptiODi,"  pi.  97  1  and  a  better  cop;,  VFith  ■  translation,  bj  Pienct  in  hit 
"  fitude*  Bgjptologiquei,"  8"*  lixraiioii,  p.  XS5. 
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Q,  jjjjjj  and  ^,  representing  the  Bun's  disk,  water,  and  vaae 
respectively.  On  each  side  is  an  utfat  ^^  as  well  as  a 
jackal.  Underneath  there  is  a  cartouche  containing  the 
prenomen,  name,  and  titles  of  Eameses  II.     It  reads : — 


4     V 

suten      net 

King  of  the  north 
and  south, 


neb 


taiu 


lord  of  two 
laiids. 


Ra-iisr-  mat-6otep  -  en  -Ra 
Rd-usr-rndt^iotep^en-Rd 


O 

se      Ra 
8071  of  the  Sun 


II 


\ 


;^ent-Amenti      neb 
')(ent'Amenti      lord  of 


neb      ;^au     meri    mat    Ra-mes-su        As&r 
lard  of  crotvns,      Rameses  loving  law,   Osiris 


I    o 

Abtu        men 
Abydos  beloved  of 


Below  this  Osiris,  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand  and 
a  whip  in  the  left,  is  seated  upon  a  stool.  Behind  him  stands 
'*  Horus  the  son  of  Isis,"  wearing  the  double  crown.  His  right 
hand  is  raised,  and  in  his  left  he  carries  a  roll.  Behind  Horus 
stands  Isis,  "the  lady  of  heaven,"  wearing  a  throne  upon 
her  head,  and  Nephthys,  wearing  a  house.  On  a  slab 
behind  Nephthys  stands  "  Ptah  as  king  of  the  double  earth  " 

£  \  £=^  \  ,^  ^^,   holding  in  his  two  hands  a  sceptre. 
Behind  Ptah  stands  "Thoth,  lord  of  ^eniennu  "  ^.^  '^^i^  E  E  • 

In  front  of  Osiris  is  a  small  altar  and  a  lotus  flower. 
With  both  hands  raised  in  adoration  to  the  god,  stands 

Royal  scribe  Kanre  of  the  {  ^t  }  ^^  \^yfy  son  of  Kanrener&a 
triumphant.  In  the  second  scene  the  son  of  Kam'e  (apparently 
called  Kanre  also)  is  represented,  standing  bare-headed  and 
bald,  wearing  a  timic  tied  at  the  waist.      Both  hands  are 
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exteDded,  and  ho  offers  incense  and  water  to  the  deceased 
Ames-mes,  who  is  Beated  on  a  chair  holding  a  lotus  flower 
in  his  Itift  hand.     Before  him  is  a  slab  containing  sacrificial 


Behind  Ainee-mes  is  seated  his  mother  Anenit,  his  father, 
and  five  other  relatives,  all  seated  on  cihaira,  holding  a  lotus 
flower  in  their  left  hands,'  The  deceased  Araes-meB  was  a 
royal  scrihe,  and  member  of  the  privy  council  df  his  king. 
He  was  the  eon  of  Aiieuit,  '■  the  sietnim  bearer  of  leis,"  and 
he  takes  great  care  to  inform  us  that  he  was  an  actual  scribe, 
and  not  a  roan  who  called  himself  one.  He  apparenty  had 
the  charge  of  the  accounts  of  the  chapels,  he  was  the 
reckoner  of  the  labours  performed  there,  and  also  the 
superintendent  of  the  work  wrought  by  the  prieateaaes  of 
Neith.     The  translation  of  the  tablet  is  as  follows : — 

1.  AmeEHn&s,  triumphant,  sumamed  Kanre,  royal  scribf, 
president  of  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth  and 
hell,  maker  of  all  divine  types,  actual  scribe  of  the 
seat  of  justice,  son  of  Anenit,  triumphant,  the  sistrum 
bearer  of  Isia. 

2 eternity  is  thy  brother  and  sister,   thy  uncle 

is  everlastingnesB;  they  fnmish  winds  to  thy  nose, 
inspiring  thy  throat  with  life.  May  thy  hand  be 
fortunate  with  eaciifices  and  provisions  every  day 
without  ceasing, 

3.  0  Ames-mes,  triumphant,  sumamed  Kanre,  royalscribe  in 

the  southern  and  northern  chapels,  computer  of  the 
labours,  superintendent  of  the  things  which  are  done 
in  the  two  chapels  under  the  direction  of  the  priestesseB 
of  Neith.     0  my  lord, 

4.  traversing  eternity,  enduring  for  ever,  Oairis,  ;^nl>-Aineuti, 

HoruB  triumphant,  lord  of  eternity,  everlasting  ruler, 
eldest  son  whom  Seh  hath  engendered,  first  bom  of  the 
womb  of  Nut,  lord  of  Tattu,  ruler  of  Abydoa, 


'  I  am  indebted  to  the  amikble  courtea}'  uf  Mooeieur  P.  Pierret  for  ■  corraet 
cop7  of  oertain  parte  of  the  inecriptioD  contained  ia  the  fint  spene,  lt}uch  it  ww 
impo»ible  to  luake  out  from  that  given  b;  Sharpc. 
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5.  sovereign  lord,  supreme  chief  of  Akarti,  lord  of  diadems, 

great  of  terrors,  exalted  Ram  dwelling  in  Naret,  the  pow- 
erful king,  relying  upon  justice,  greater  than  his  father, 
more  powerful  than  his  mother,  the  lord  of  that  which 

6.  becometh  through  him,  greatest  of  the  great  above  his 

brethren,  son  of  the  white  crown,  bom  of  the  red 
crown,  lord  of  lords,  king  of  kings,  chief  supreme,  god 
of  gods,  the  two  lands  have  been  given  to  thee  by  the 
hand  of  the  father  Tmu. 

7.  Thou  hast  law  established  before  thy  face,  let  me  rejoice 

in  the  law  and  its  glories.  It  is  Thoth  who  gives  it  to 
its  possessor,  he  proclaimed  it  by  the  proclamations  of 
his  mouth,  those  who  are 

8.  among  gods  and  men,  thou  makest  their  seat  in  %ar-neter, 

those  who  come  towards  thee  arriving  at  the  landing 
place  by  millions  of  millions  greet  thee,  those  who  are 
in  the  womb  are  upon  their  face  towards  thee. 

9.  Mayest  thou  have  no  stoppage  in  the  land  of  inundation, 

they  come  to  thee  altogether,  the  great  like  the  small 
come  to  thee  there,  the  living  ones  upon  earth  approach 
thee  altogether, 

10.  thou  art  their  lord,  there  is  none  other  whatever  besides 

thee  whom  they  can  enumerate.  With  reference  to  the 
going  up  or  the  coming  down  throughout  the  duration 
of  time,  thy  majesty,  like  Ra,  is  the  dawn  of  day. 

11.  Those  that  exist,  and  those  who  are  not  yet,  follow  thee, 

0  royal  scribe,  interpreter  of  the  lord  of  the  two 
earths,  president  of  the  secret  in  the  temple  of  Neith, 
made  of 

12.  flesh  (t.«.,  born)  of  Ta-an;^^  at  Sais,  Ames-mes  triumphant, 

sumamed  Kanre,  son  of  Anenit  triumphant,  sistrum 
beiarer  of  Isis.  May  Osiris  give  a  royal  oblation,  may 
he  give  pleasant  breezes  of  the  north  wind  to  the  ka  of 
the  royal  Ames-mes  triumphant,  president  of  the  secret 
in  the  seat  of  law. 


1  The  text  here  is  obscure ;  M.  Fierret  renders  it  by  "  ^t  en  chair  (n6)  k 
Ta-anx>"  which  reudering  I  haye  borrowed. 
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] 


9 


Buten     Ml      her  s^ta        en       pet        ta         tuat 

Royal  teribe,  premlrnt  0/  the  mysteriea  of  lieaven,  earth  and  hell : 

mee        aemn        Dut&m       sebu        an        ma         en     ast 
fabricating  types    divine  all,      senbe  actual  of    the  teat  of 

mat    Ames-  mes    ma^eru       t'et  -  nef  Kanre 

justice,  Amet-mes  triumpliant,     oalled  Kaare, 

ina;^eru     mes      en  ahi  en       Ast  Aneiut 

triumpltant,  bom  of  the  littrum  bearer  of  la*,      Anenit 

Pi  -m'  II-  H  „ 

ma^^eru          ....      sensen-k         heh  ^^enemes        -    k 

triumphant brother  and  »ieter  thy  (is)  eternittf,  uncle  thy 

t  eta  hu  -  sen  nefu  er        fent-  k         seserk 

{in)  everlattingnees,  furnish  they  winds  to  nose  thy  inspiring  (with) 


1  Compare    the   German   "wirklich"  prefixed   Ui   title*   of   bonour,   ej., 
"  wirtlielie  Gaheimratli." 

^  There  is  evidently  a  mistake  hi^re. 

>  Bead 

*  It  I  ^  ■  is  a  noun  her«,  «  verb  bai  been  otnitled  befinn  it. 
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an;^  hai       -  k    nefer      a-k  hotepu         t'efau 

life   throat  thy,  good  be  hand  thy  {with)  sacrificee  and  provisions 


hru    neb       to         kha       suten      an  em       resenet 

day  every    withotU  ceasing,  royal  scribe         in  the  southern  and 


^    I    ^  CD      =*-=      *^  III  11     ^^^       I  1 1         "^  I    ^ 
mehenet        hesb         bekau         her      [x®*]       *ritu     em 

X5;  ]computero/thelal,ours{'^Pp'^]whicharemadein 


c3  ©    II  <=>    ©     ©  nn  <j>  .  9\  I 

•    CT]   CTD   0      II 


pan      n      re  -  aau  ;^entiu  Nit        Ames-mes 

chapels  ttoo  under  direction  of  the  priestesses  of  Neith,  Ames-mes^ 


ma;^eru   fet  -  nef  Kanre  ma;^eru      k    neb      -  k 

triumphant,  called  Kanre,      triumphant.    0  lord       my 


meat         heh        untef       en     t'et     Asar    ^ent  Amenti 
traversing   eternity       being      for     ever      Osiris    x^snt-- Amenti 


=  u  ^  ui  --  H  ?-:^  ? 

Un-nefer  Her    ma;^eru    neb        heh      heq    t'eta       se 

Un-nefer,  Horus  triumphant,  lord  of  eternity,  ruler  everlasting,  son 

I  .  .1 -     -  ___! 

»  Liaez    ^J=^  j    (things),  Pierrot. 


Xults  uii  Egyptian  Slcl"\ 


^M 


BemBu  utet  en         Seb         Iietep   en      x** 

eldest  engendered         lit/  Seb,    fint  of  the  womb  of 

i^  -  K  I  T?  -  \\m  -  ^ 

Nut     neb      T^^ttu       heq    Abtu  ati  her  hetep 

Mrf,  lord  of  Tattu,  rulw  of  Abt/doi,   sovereign  lord,  ^   ^^T^ 

qj.^  -  -^^  s  ^w  *^ 

Akarti        neb  fan  aaa  neni  ba 

Akarti,     lord    of    diadenu,      great      of     terrors,  ram 

aer         j(an^^      Nai^ct     siiton  en         nutra         heri 

exalted,    dwelling    in  Ndret,    king  powerful  relying 


^  IP 


her    mat      aaa        er        tf  -  i  usr       er         mut      -  f 

vpon  justice,  greater  than  fatlier  his,  more  powerful  than  mother  Ms, 

-I  y  ^-s-  IS*.'--  ^  fei 

neb  en  X^per  am    -    f  ur  um 

hrd  of  tfiat  which         becometh  through  him,    great  of  the  great 

her  Bennu     -    f         ee        hat'     raea        tert 

above         bretliren,  his  son  of  white  croutn,  born  of  the  red  croioii 

-I  ^V\  vi  III  mm  ^  ^i 

neb  nebu  heq      hequ         ati  nutAr    nutiru 

lord    of    lords,       king  of  kings,  chief  supreme,    god  of  gods. 
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A/S/VV>A 


A/S/VV>A 


^ 


I 


erta     entu      nek     taiu     em -bah       a         if  -  k        Tmu 
have  been  given  to  thee  two  lands  by  the  hand  of  father  thy  TmUy 


'■fW 


AA/^/s^^ 


fl 


/\/V/VV^A 


^u        nek  mat 

there  is  to  tliee      law 


men-ta         er 
established  before 


I 

^eft    her-k 

face    thyj 


j-n 


^    I 


^  I 


I      Mil 


ha         -  kna      em     mat      neferu-  s       Tahuti     pu    ta  -  f 
let  rejoice  me  in   law  {and)  glories  its,   Thoth  it  is  gives  he 


\\ 


p-^«i?;?"k% 


^ 


I    <= 
I 
I      I 


flu       en   neb  -  s         8;^tu   -   f         em  ^  re  -  f 

it     to  lord  its,  proclaimed  he  [lY]  by  the  proclamations  of  mouth  his 


AA/V/VNA 
AVV/VV\ 


I  / O  -*- 

I       0   1  1  I       111 


^(?) 


unnm 
those  who  are 


em    nutani  ret 
among  gods  and  men, 


1H  J^  P 


dy\ 


CTD   I    111 


a  n%:m\f 


ari  -  k      ast  -  sen     ^ent  ;^ar-neter    senamhu 
makest  thou  seat   their  in  the  nether  worlds     greet 


-    sen 
they 


'  This  refers  to  the  Kitual  addresses  made  to  the  dead,  and  which  were  all 
supposed  to  proceed  from  Thoth. 

'  This  passage  is  eyidently  corrupt.    Pierret  reads  ^^^^  ■  ^  ■■  which  makes 
the  passage  no  easier. 


Read 


PTkmfli- 


/•^ijr/j'lici'i    Slelii; 


en       ka-  k        euti      iu       em       htih      on       heh         pehu 
getiiua  thj/,  these  it/to  come    by     vuUions    of    millions    arrivinif 


IM 


men&  rek  enti 

*"  '^Ji''"^  J'"'™"'*  '''^'  ^'""^  ""'*"  " 


I   I  I  I 
m       j^t     ber-een 


^er-k  An         x*^P'^^  ^1         *""  *^ 

towards  titce,        vot  let   there   lie       sloppaiie     in    the    land    of 


raerft  set        maku     -     nek  tem  uru        mi 

inundation,     they   are   coming   to    thee    entirely         great       like 


ketet    -    Ben        nek        am         an;^u      htep     ta       eper   sen 
young  their  to  thee  there,  living  ones  vpon   earth,  approach  they 


10. 


nek 

to  thee 


entek         neb  -  sen 
thou   art        lord    their 


ki  ap-her-ek  enen  aautu-een 

other  beside    tltee  entirely,  enumerated       they 


>  Ste  alBO  Sli&rpe,  I,  1,  G ;  1, 1,  7 ;  I,  10, 11. 
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kr  'xet  kr  ^^ntet  em       ^^^^^       ^®^ 

the  going  up  and  the  coming  down     within  the  extent  of  the 

aha  d,u      hen   -  k  tuau         hru    em      Ra 

•  •  • 

duration  of  life  {thy).    Is  majesty  thy  the  dawn  of  day  like  Rd^ 


entiu  itiu        her    vet-k     suten    an      shet' 

•At 

^     (and)^\  ti?Ao  are  not  following  thee  royal  scribe^  interpreter 


en       neb     taiu         heri  8e6ta     em        het         Nit 

of  the  lord  of  {^^^  }  president  of  the  secret  in  the  temple  Neith 


^r        em         hau  en         ta  an;^  kn 

made    of         limbs       of        land      of      life       which   are   in 


Sau  Ames-mee               t'et-nef            Kanre 

/Saw,  Ames-meSj              snmamed             Kanre 

di  -  m  ™-  ji:  ii^iii-i  PI 

mes     en  Ahi        en      Ast        Anenit                   ma^eru 

born     of  sistntm  bearer  of  Tsis     Anenit               triumphcmt. 


euten      (a       hotep       Asftr        ta  -  f        nofii        net'em    en 
Royal  giM    oblation    OsirU,  ^nay  give  he    winds  pleatant  of  the 


\ 


T4^  -  V 

meht  en       ka        en        suten       an       her        e^ta 

north  wind  to  the  genitte  of  royal  scribe  president  of  tlie  myateriet 


em         &et      mat        AineB-mea  niaxeru 

in  the  teat  of  Justice    Amea~mes       iriumphixitt. 


i 
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BABYLONIAN   ART.   ILLUSTRATED   BY   MR.    H. 
RASSAM'S  LATEST  DISCOVERIES. 

Bt  Thbo.  O.  Pinchks. 

Sttd  8th  November,  1888. 

Though  Babylonia  has  yielded  as  yet  but  very  few 
monuments  of  large  size,  such  as  have  been  found  in  the 
various  sites  of  Assyria,  yet  their  artistic  taste  and  knowledge 
has  been  fully  vindicated  by  the  discovery  of  small  objects  of 
great  artistic  merit.  The  question,  of  course,  would  naturally 
arise,  whether  the  objects  of  art  brought  from  Babylonia 
were  really,  in  all  cases,  of  Babylonian  workmanship  or  not. 

Of  course  there  have  been  found,  at  various  times,  objects 
of  art  in  Babylonia — cylindernaeals  and  cones,  fragments  of 
sculptured  images  and  small  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  boundary- 
stones — sometimes  with  the  image  of  a  king,  sometimes  with 
those  well-known  figures  and  emblems  supposed  to  be  the 
originals  of  our  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Lately  also  have  come 
those  beautiful  sculptures  from  Tel-lo,  and  not  less  important 
things  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Abu-habbah  or 
Sippara,  as  well  as  at  various  other  sites  in  that  most 
interesting  countiy. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  remarks  upon  the  art  of  the 
Babylonians,  its  origin,  its  growth,  and  how  it  was  influenced, 
1  will  here  give  a  short  description  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  objects,  either  from  an  archaaological  or  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  wliich  Mi\  Rassam  has  obtained  from 
the  ruined  cities  of  that  great  empire. 

As  is  now  well  known,  the  highest  date  that  we  have  in 

Babylonian  histoiy  is  that  of  the  reigu  of  Sargon  of  Agade, 

which  is,  according  to  Nabonidns,  whose  account  of  that 

early  king  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to  your  notice  a 
ToL.  VIII.  28 
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year  ago,  three  thousand  two  hundied  yean  befcae  hifl  timeu 
Of  cooTBe  it  was  only  natoial  to  aappose  that  the  ejliiideaES  of 
Sargon,  having  been  foand,  and  again  restored  to  ihielr 
ancient  places  by  Nabonidns^  should  still  be  thera.  These, 
however*  have  not  yet  been  found,  but  Mr.  Basaam  haa  had 
the  good  fortune  to  Kgbt  up6n  a  small  egg-aha^^ed  obj^d  of 
beautifully  veined  pink  and  white  miarblq,  pieroe^  lengthwise 
with  a  rather  large  hole,  and  engraved,  also  lengthwise,  with 
an  inscription  in  seven  Unes^  two  of  which  are  double^  aa 
follows : — 


^ 

0^ 

fcTnT 

c^ 

- 

T?:srtcA£T^  ■■ 

V, 

Ji 

-+ 

a 

#>• 

V, 

•^ 

ii! 

dar-'ga-ni 

SoTgOn 

lugal-la^ 

w0  fntfMSii^fif'  JN 

kar 

kb^rf 

A-ga-de  (Id) 

Affode^ 

a-na 

to 

(ilu)  SamaS 

SamaSj 

in   Sipar   (ki) 

in  Sippara, 

a-mu-ru 

I  luive  dedicated. 

"I,  Sargon  the  messenger-king,  king  of  Agade,  have 
dedicated  [this]  to  Samas  in  Sippara." 

Now  who  is  this  **  Sargani  the  king,"  king  of  Agade  ? 
Surely  this  is  the  same  king  as  is  known  to  us  by  the  later 
inscriptions  under  the  name  of  Sargina  of  Agade,  the  Veiy 
king  mentioned  by  Nabonidus,  who  reigned  as  fix  back  as 
3800  B.O.  Sargon,  of  whom  it  is  told  that  his  mother  put 
him  in  a  little  ark  on  the  Euphrates,  and  that  he  was  found 
by  Akki  the  husbandman,  who  brought  him  up  as  his  own 
son,  and  that,  after  a  time,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Babylonia.  He  who,  in  later  times  became,  alike  in  Ass]^^ 
and  Babylonia,  a  national  hero,  wliose  deeds  were  celebrated 
in  poetica;l  legend,  and  also,  most  likely,  in  song. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  inscription  of  the  time  of  that 
early  king.  Known  to  the  world,  and  yet  unknown,  another 
exists.  In  the  year  1878  M.  Minant,  the  well-known  French 
Assyriologist,  described  a  cylinder  in  the  collection  of  M.  do 
Clercq  (who  is  owner,  by  the  way,  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  monuments  known),  containing  the 
name  of  a  king  which  he  read  as  Se-ga^-dar-lu^.  This 
important  monument  M.  Menant  has  again  published  thi»year 
(1883),  reading  the  name  in  the  same  way.  A  single  glance, 
however,  was  enough  to  show  that  the  first  character  of  the 
name,  which  M.  Menant  read  as  Se^  was  in.  reality  /Sar,  and 
that  the  two  last  characters  did  not  properly  belong  to  the 
name.  The  inscrij^tion,  which  is  in  six  lines,:  two  of  which  ace 
double,  is  in  Akkadian,  and  is  to  be  read  aa  follows : — 


D.P.  Sar-ga-ni 

lugal-lafe 

lugal 

A-ga-de  (ki), 

lb-            ni-     1 
Sarru                   J 

dup-sara 

ura-zu 

Sargon 
the  king^ 

j^- 

king  of 

||{^.t5AtT4^ 

Agadey 

IbnUiarru 

the 

thy  servant 

The  lines  of  the  inscription  are  written  lengthwise,  in  one 
column,  near  the  upper  edge,  and  almost  resting  on  the 
hinder  parts  of  two  bulls,  who  stand,  as  it  were,  back  to  back. 
The  heads  of  the  bulls  are  raised  and  held  sidewise,  showing 
the  broad  span  of  the  wide-reaching  horns ;  and  they  drink 
from  the  twofold  stream  flowing  from  the  vase  which  the  hero 
GiStubar  (known  fi'om  the  curling  locks  which  fall  to  his 
shoulders)  holds  out  to  them.  The  hero  is  represented  naked, 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  holding  the  vase  by  the  neck  with  one 
hand,  and  supporting  it  beneath  with  the  other.  Underneath 
is  a  wavy  border-ornament,  representing  either  the  sea  or  the 
sky. 
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ThiB  oyHnder  is  aho  of  great  importaiioei  •»  it  ghrawfr 
aa  idea  of  the  style  and  nature  of  the  roproiiiBq|wlkiH'  an 
cylinder- seals  at  this  early  date,  and  enables  ^m  to  'fljc 
approximately  the  date  of  other  woiks  of  art  of  la'*«iiiiil^ 
nature.  It  is  probable  that  several  of  the  cylinder!  iif>ls  a 
the  British  Mnseum,  bearing  designs  repreaentiagf -  GSltabir 
and  Ea-bant  overcoming  lions  and  bollsi  belong  to  tbe^muDm 
early  period,  as  they  show  great  sunilurity  of  both  dejsigtf 
and  workmanship* 

Besides  the  interest  attached  to  these  as  the  very  eariiesl 
examples  of  Babylonian  art  known— examples  that  show  thai 
even  at  that  eariy  period  very  considerable  advance  indeed 
had  already  been  made — there  is  also  a  philological  intertst 
The  eggHshaped  object  in  the  British  Mnsenm  1%  be  it  HOleJI» 
in  Semitic  Babylonian,  exhibiting,  in  the  few  words  naed,  twe 
interesting  peculiarities.  The  first  is  the  nse  of  the  form  tp 
instead  of  ttia  for  the  preposition  -^in,"  and  the  nse  of.,fhf 

root  dmdruy  the  Hebrew  "^M,  with  the  meaning  of  **  to  dedi- 
cate," instead  of  *'  to  see/* — the  signification  which  it  almost 
invariably  has  in  the  later  texts.  With  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  royal  name  (^)  ^]]  g3>  {>-  Sargani,  foimd  in  both 
monuments,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  is  that  we  get  the  form 
]^il'1p  in  Hebrew,  rather  than  ]*'il'>D,  as  would  be  expected 
firom  the  later  form  of  the  name,  Sargina.  Gani,  the  latter 
part  of  the  name,  is  evidently  the  early  form  of  the  weB- 
known  root  which  appears,  later  on,  as  gina,  meaning  "to 
fix."  ^  The  Greek  form  ^Apxedvcv,  evidently  comes  from  the 
Assyrian  Sarru-ukin,'  and  has  lost,  like  the  more  corrupt 
Idpva  of  the  Septuagint,  the  sibilant  with  which  both  the 
Akkadian  and  Assyrian  forms  begin,  replacing  them  by  the 
soft  breathing. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  acbolars  that  the  date  of 

^  Anoti  er  early  cylinder  in  the  Museum  at  Naw»  YpK^  described  bj  IC.  J. 
M^nant  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Artt,  giTes  us  the  similarly 'formed  name  of 
"  Bin-gani,  the  king,  the  son  of  the  king," — ^perhaps  of  the  same  dynasty^ 

'  To  be  read  thus,  according  to  the  tablets ;  but  the  Greek  points  to  the  form 
fiarra-kftnu,  "the  faithful  king,"  which  was,  perhaps,  the  true  original  Senutio 
fo|m. 
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Sargon  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  correct,  as  we  have  only 
Nabonidus's  word  for  it,  and  the  text  of  the  cylinder  also  may 
be  cori-upt.  For  my  part,  however,  I  think  that  Nabonidua 
had  good  grounds  for  giving  the  king  so  high  a  date,  for  the 
Babylonians  had  a  very  accurate  system  of  chronology.  As, 
also,  this  date  of  3200  years  is  foimd  on  more  cylinders  than 
one,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  scribe  has  made  a  mistake, 
leaking  into  consideration  the  slow  rate  at  which  the 
Assyrian  or  Semitic  Babylonian  language  changed,  both  in 
grammatical  forms,  and  the  meanings  of  the  words,  the  pecu- 
liarities Sargani  for  Sargina,  and  amdru  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
dedicate,''  instead  of  '*  to  see,"  all  point  to  a  very  ancient  date 
indeed. 

The  style  of  the  writing  also,  though  showing  clear 
wedges,  yet  approaches  nearer  the  'line-shapes  than  almost 
any  other  inscription — even  those  of  Gudea.  An  inscription 
of  Nar&m-Sin,  son  of  the  above-named  Sargon,  foimd  by  M. 
T.  Fresnel  at  Babylon  (near  the  Nil  canal),  and  afterwards 
lost  in  the  Tigris,  seems,  judging  from  the  copy  published  in 
W.A.I.  I,  pi.  3,  No.  VII,  to  have  been  written  in  the  same 
style.  This  inscription,  which  is  in  Semitic  Babylonian,  is  as 
follows :  "  Naram-Sin,  king  of  the  four  regions,  ....  of 
. .  ^  rag  and  Makan."  (George  Smith :  "  conqueror  of  Apirak 
and  Magan,'*) 

If  Babylonian  art  had  reached  such  a  state  of  perfection 
(as  shown  by  the  small  cyUnder  I  have  just  described)  at  so 
early  a  date  as  3800  B.a,  the  question  naturally  arises  how 
far  must  we  go  back  to  seek  the  beginnings  of  that  nation 
which  produced  it? 

,^  The  next  mpnument  worthy  of  notice,  brought  by  Mr, 
ttassam  from  Sippara,  is  an  oblong  instrument,  the  greater 
part  of  green  stone,  rather  flat,  rounded  off  at  the  broader 
end,  and  having  the  edges  also  bevelled  off.  It  tapers 
gradually  from  the  broader  end,  and  is  fixed  into  an  orna- 
inental  bronze  socket,  cast  or  worked  into  the  form  of  a  ram's 
head,  the  eyes  of  which  are  inlaid  with  some  white  composi- 
tion, the  nose  terminating  in  a  small  ring,  from  which  some- 
thing formerly  hung.  At  the  end  to  which  the  bronze  part 
is  fixed,  and  partly  covered  by  it,  is  engraved,  upon  one  of  the 
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broader  mr&yce^.ar  lineB  of  iiiBoriptioii,  iniira  wlv^^ 
which  the  fiUlowing:  u  » tnusflktian:;-- 

Oounor  L 

A-na     DJ.  Saxnal,    iar     lamfr    ft    trfitf,    luii-llr 
To  Sdmai  kmg  of  Keavm  and  mrA,  [kU}  fiy 


«     ^    m  -O 

iar      mtt     ^-  na 


2.    r     «=rEf-<T<   ^  08^ 
D.P.  Tnknl-  ti  -Ue-ir 


8.    n       T     Hf-  V  H       «       ^       JH  ^O 
apil   D.P.   Du-ia-ha        iar      mAt     Qa-aa 

«on  of  llwlaba        Ung  of  .pSna 


csDLuifN  n. 


1-  ^-<>'^m<m 

a  -  na    -  ki 

for      [the  safety] 


A. 


m&ti  -  iu 
of  his  land 


u        na  -  sa  -      ar        -      ti     -    Su . 

« 

and  his      (own)      protection 

i  -  ki  -    is 
he  has  given. 

"To    Samas,    king    of   heaven  and  earthy   [hisj   kin^. 
Tukulti-Mer  kingof  Hftna,  son  of  Ilu-Saba,  for  the  [safety]  of 
his  land,  and  his  (own)  protection,  he  has  given  (this  instm- 
ment)." 

This  monnmeut  is  most  interesting^  as  it  shows  the 
renown  of  the  shrine  of  Samas  at  Sippara,— a  renown  so 
great  that  the  king  of  H&na,  near  Karkemish,  thought  it  of 
some  use  to  make  a  present  to  the  temple  to  gain  the  favour  - 
of  the  god  there  enshrined. 
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It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  the  names  Tu^lti-Mer* 
and  llu-6aba,  are  not  only  distinctly  Semitic,  but  bear  also  a 
marked  Aaayriau  or  Babylonian  stamp,  and  may  be  compjtred 
■with  the  distinctly  Semitic  Ilu-bi'di,  or  Yau-bi'di,  king  of  a 
tliati'iet  also  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  Karkemisb,  mentioned 
by  Sargou  of  Assyria.  These  facts  prove  either  that  the 
language  of  the  country  of  Hdaa  didjuot  differ  greatly  from 
Semitic  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  or  that  it  was  governed  by 
kings  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  race  (the  former  is  the 
preferable  supposition).  As  the  inscription  is  written  in  the 
Assyrian  style,  with  a  few  archaic  forms,  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  the  work  of  Assyrians,  and  not  of  Babylonians.  The 
monument  therefore  belongs,  most  likely,  to  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser  II,  king  of  Assyria  about  850  B.C.  This  king, 
as  we  leam  from  the  inscriptiona  on  the  Bronze  Gates  and 
from  the  above-mentioned  cylinder  of  Nabonidus,  visited 
Babylonia,  aud  made  offerings  to  and  repaired  the  temples  in 
many  of  the  principal  cities,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  it  was 
during  the  Assyrian  occupation  that  this  object  was  presented 
to  the  shrine  of  Sippara,  and  the  iuscription  carved.  It  is 
probably  one  of  those  staves  or  batons  which  the  Assyrian 
kings  are  sometimes  represented  holding,  as  it  shows  marks 
of  wear  evidently  caused  by  being  continually  grasped  in 
the  hand. 

Another  monument  of  Assyrian  artistic  skill  is  a  Uon's 
head  carved  in  white  limestone,  originally  exceedingly  hard, 
but  now  changed  to  chalk  by  the  action  of  6re.  This  work 
of  art,  which  is  of  most  vigorous  execution,  was  probably 
originally  intended  for  an  ornament  for  a  chair  or  similar 
piece  of  fumitiire.  The  mouth,  which  is  open  threatingly, 
shows  the  well-formed  teeth.  Above  the  upper  lip  are,  on 
each  side,  five  curved  sunken  grooves,  which  were  formerly 
inlaid  with  some  material,  probably  to  enable  the  long 
feelers  or  whiskers  to  be  inserted.  Wavy  grooves  for  inlaying 
are  also  to  be  seen  above  the  nose.  The  eyes  ai-e  inlaid,  and 
the  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  long  hairs  forming  the  eye- 

'  It  IB  uncertain  whether  we  aught  to  rwd  me.iV  or  iie.iu,  but  the  ohsrictan 
Isnd  theroeelFEB  belter  to  tbe  former.  Mef  is  fFTidentlj  the  Mme  lu  ift-nt, 
found  on  the  cus'lablote,  the  AUkdian  naiiie  of  BiuuEOQ. 
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browB  BtOl  femain.  In  the  middle  of  the  forehead  there  bad 
originally  been  inserted  the  little  wingod  figure  emblematic 
of  the  god  Aesnr,  now  lost.  Round  the  rim  of  the  neck  is 
the  folloving  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters : — 

"  Semwdierib,  king  of  muItitndeB  ....     EearhaddoD  hia 


The  date  of  this  fine  specimen  of  Assyrian  workmanship 
ia  therefore  ahont  685  B.C.,  and  is  a  memorial  of  the  conquest 
of  Babylonia  I^  Sennacherib,  who  seems,  judging  from  the 
above  inwrqotion,  to  have  set  his  sou  Esharhaddon  on  the 
throne  of  Babylonia  in  his  own  lifetime. 

Another  M-ork  of  art,  also,  most  likuly,  of  Afisyrian  work- 
manehip,  ia  a  very  finely-carved  calf's  head  in  ivoiy.  The 
modelling  of  the  closed  mouth,  the  broad  nose,  the  full  eyea, 
and  the  bnddiug  bonis,  is,  in  its  way.  excellent.  The  back 
of  the  neck  and  the  front  of  the  forehead  ia  repr^eeiited 
covered  with  hair  arranged  in  rows  of  small  curls,  jnet  Kke 
the  winged  bulla  from  Nimroud.  A  email  object,  not,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation  (pi.  2,  Xo.  3),  also 
of  Assyrian  workmanship,  in  a  griiGn's  bead  of  burnt  lime- 
stone. This  creature  has  a  strange,  almost  comic,  appear^ 
ance.  It  ia  represented  with  the  head  of  an  eagle,  a  Bmalt 
comb  like  a  lock,  and  the  eyes,  originally  inlaid,  seem  to  be 
inserted  into  a  continuation  of  the  ears.  The  neck  is 
ornamented  with  spiral  lines. 

From  this  same  interesting  site  also,  Mr.  Bassatn  has 
brought  a  very  finely-carved  figure,  either  of  a  Babylonian 
queen  or  else  of  Istar  or  Venus,  who  is  represented  wearin^^ 
a  wig  of  long  wavy  haii*,  which  falls  below  the  shoiilders, 
and  holding  in  each  hand,  against  her  breast,  a  lotua-Sower. 
The  face  is  of  a  clearly  Semitic  type.  Whether  thJa  object 
is  of  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  workmanship  or  not  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  alabaster  of  which  this  figure  is  formed  is 
hollowed  out,  and  it  seems,  from  this  circumstance,  to  have 
been  part  of  some  piece  of  furniture,  and  formerly  supported 
something  on  the  head.  Fig.  1  on  pi.  2  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  this  work  of  art. 

These  monuments,  though  few  in  number,  put  before  -VB 
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Beveral  very  intereetitig  facts  about  the  origlu  and  uature  of 
Babylonian  art.  Aa  I  buve  already  said,  the  little  egg-shaped 
object  of  Sargon  I,  coiifiniiing,  as  it  does,  the  reading  uf  the 
inscription  on  the  cylinder-seal  belonging  to  M.  de  Clercq, 
presents  US  with  the  earliest  style  of  art.  GiStubar,  the 
warrior-hero,  is  there  shown  performing  one  of  those  feats 
which,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  formed  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tablets  which  were  devoted  to  his  liistory. 
This  i-e presentation,  and  others  like  to  it,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  show  us  the  style  of  art  of  that  ancient  time,  from 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  is  to  be  got  tJian  the  mere 
comparison  of  forms  and  styles.  The  strongly-marked 
muscles  of  the  man,  his  large  head,  his  locks  falling  in  large 
curia  to  his  shoulders,  are  all  characteristic  of  a  Semitic  race 
— the  Aesyrio-Baby Ionian  stem.  la  the  stpongly-markeil 
iniiscles  we  see  the  cliief  characteristic  of  Assyrian  art.  aa 
found  in  the  scnlptmes  of  the  various  Assyrian  kings,  and  in 
Gis^ubar's  long  ringlets  the  origin  of  the  elaborately-curleJ 
head-dresses  and  beards  of  the  Assyrians.  This  is  Semitic  art 
as  being  distinct  from  the  Akkadian. 

A  few  centuries  later,  and  we  have  a  style  quite  dififercnL 
The  representations  also  are  of  a  different  kind.  No  longer 
do  we  see  the  exploits  of  GiStubar  and  his  satyr-like  friend 
Hea-banl,  but  representations  of  the  various  gods,  such  as 
Samas,  the  eun.  Aa,  the  moon-goddees  as  his  couHort,  Nergal 
and  other  divinities  Avith  the  di^-ine  attendants,  generally 
introducing  the  owner  of  the  cylinder  to  the  god — liis  patron 
god.  The  figures  are  tall  and  slim,  but  exceedingly  well- 
proportioned,  and  often  very  beautifully  engraved. 

The  period  represented  by  this  style  of  art  extended  from 
about  2200  B.c.  to  about  1200  b.O,  and  probably  came  in  with 
tlie  dynasty  of  which  Hammurabi  or  Rimta-vapastum  was  the 
most  celebrated  ruler.  Many  works  of  art,  probably 
belonging  to  this  period,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  represent,  for  the  greater  part,  either  the  Sun-god  or  his 
consort,  clothed  in  the  goatskin  robe  proper  to  their  divine 
origin.  Of  all  the  figures  from  Abu-habbah  or  Sippara,  only 
one  is  in  the  same  style  as  those  from  Te!-Io  or  Lagas,  and 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  as  this  is  made  also  of  diorite,  it  is 
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probable  ttiat  it  is  not  of  native  Sipparite  workmanship. 
No.  2  on  plfate  2  sliowe  a  amall  Ggurt;  of  the  Sun-god  seated, 
clothed  in  a  goatskin  rube,  aod  holding  in  his  vigbt  hand  a 
cup.  Tli9  autotype  duos  not,  uu  fortunately,  ahow  this  very 
well* 

Id  the  pext  period  Semitic  influence  again  makes  itself 
felt,  probftbly  on  account  of  the  Babylonian  aitists  copying 
A^yrian  yorke  of  art,  with  which  tliey  were  brought  into 
contact  by  the  growing  importance  of  that  nation,  ABBjiia 
also  b^g^  to  invade  Babylonia  supcessfidly  with  her  amiiee, 
and  the  Aflpyrian  kings,  capturing  tha  principal  cities,  made 
tiieae  for  a  time  the  seat  of  their  court,  and  liad  works  of  art 
executed  jn  the  stylo  of  their  own  country,  thus  also  spreading 
its  inBuenoe.  This  happened  in  the  time  of  Shalniaueeer,  of 
Sennacherib,  of  Aasurbaniapli,  and  also,  most  likely,  of  many 
iither  kin^.  The  style  of  this  period  approaches  very  nearly 
fliat  of  ihA  AsByrians.  The  figures  are  thick  but  well  formed. 
The  muflcleB  show  iM-omineutly,  but  not  too  raucli.  The  liair 
and  beard  are  dressed  in  the  Assyrian  style. 

Later  still,  but  without  changing  its  Semitic  character, 
Babylonian  art,  perhaps  under  Persian  inflaeuce,  becomes  ' 
plainer,  and  the  representations  on  the  pylmden  change. 
Instead  of  the  owner  of  the  cylinder  worshipping,  in  a 
respectful  attitude,  his  own  patron  god,  surrounded  by 
divine  attendants,  he  is  shown,  dressed  in  a  very  plain  styW 
of  clothing,  worshipping  the  emblems  of  his  gods,  raised  i^ 
high  upon  a  kind  of  pedestal  upon  a  low  altar.  The  utmost 
simpUcity  prevails,  but  the  workmanship  is,  perhaps,  quite 
as  good  as  that  of  the  best  early  period. 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  tnie  Babylonian  art,  for  the 
Persians  became  masters  of  the  land,  and  introduced  their 
style.  Many  cylinders  in  the  British  Museum  show  the 
Persian  style  pure  and  simple.     The  figures  are  squarer  and 

'  One  iDtereating  fWot,  nttich  hu  not,  I  beliere,  been  before  Tenurked,  maj 
here  be  noted.  H&iij  o£  the  Hainutite  cjlindera  of  thii  period  leem  to  hare 
biita.  into  the  hands  of  the  Crprlsni,  who  took  them  with  them  to  Cypma, 
Theee  cylindere  then  undenrent  a  InDaformatEon.  AL  the  unengmTcd  tpaoea 
were  flUed  with  small  flgiine  in  the  Cjpriui  atjle.  The  intcription  wm  gmund 
out,  and  the  >pace  left  utilised  in  the  sane  waj.  two  oi  thrae^  oy linden  whieb 
hare  been  thu*  treated  are  in  the  Britith  Miueum. 
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more  thick-set  than  in  the  former  period,  the  head-dresses 
also  are  in  the  Persian  style.  In  the  mythological  represen- 
tations the  animal-forms  (as  is  also  the  case  at  Persepolis)  are 
better  executed  and,  even  when  roughly  done,  more  graceful. 
After  the  Persian  supremacy,  Babylonian  art  may  be  said  to 
have  completely  died  out,  and  the  designs  on  the  seals  show 
more  Greek  influence  than  anything  else. 

I  have  thus  tried  (though,  I  fear,  very  imperfectly)  to 
treat  very  shortly  of  Babylonian  art  from  a  point  of  view 
from  which  it  has  not  yet  been  looked  at,  and  I  hope  that 
the  study  has  not  be^ti  quite  without  its  advantages  I  shall 
consider  that  my  labour  has  not  been  wholly  lost  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  showing  how  closely  the  history  of  art  in 
Babylonia  agrees  with  what  I  have  inferred  fi'om  the  indirect 
indications  furnished  by  the  antiquities  recently  brought  from 
that  countiy.  First  the  Semitic  style,  then  the  Akkadian, 
disturbed  again  by  the  influence  of  iSemitic  (Assyrian)  art 
from  without,  and  lastly  the  Persian,  itself  an  ofispring  of  the: 
earlier  Semitiq  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  art. 
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BIBLICAL  NATIONALITIES  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
Br  IL  Rass&u,  F.R.G.S. 

B*ad  4U  ZhotmUr,  ISSS. 

In  addreaaiiig  you  this  evening  upon  a  very  intricate,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  moat  interesting,  subject  relating  to  ancient 
Biblical  lands  and  their  inhabitants  ae  they  exiRted  in  olden 
times,  (md  do  exist  at  present.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
minutely  into  a  religious  or  scientific  dissertatiou.  I  wish 
merely  to  try  and  give  a  eominou-Beuse  account  of  what  I 
know  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries,  together  with  some 
information  I  have  gleaned  from  different  soui'ceB  relating  to 
them. 

Of  all  the  nationahtdeB  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
only  the  Peiwans  hold  their  own  now  both  in  dominion  and 
power,  the  remainder  having  been  brought  into  subjectiov 
under  one  sway,  that  of  the  Turk,  known  in  history  by  the 
hame  of  Tartars  or  Scythians.  Of  all  the  tribal  and  national 
names  mentioned  in  Scripture  and  ancient  history,  not  one 
has  retained  its  primitive  name,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Jew."  More  than  pine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Turkey 
and  Persia  are  followers  of  Mahommed,  and  the  remainder 
are  a  mixture  of  Christians,  Jews,  and  nondescript  sects,  aa 
the  latter  do  not  exactly  know  themselves  wiiat  they  believe 
in.  They  are  the  Guebres  or  ancient  Parsees,  Sabiana,  who 
are  commonly  known  as  Christians  of  St  John,  Ansaree^ 
*  ,  DiJ4^8,Tei^6^deeB,ordevilwor8hipperB,andShabbak8,  Froia 
'  '*'  the  Constant  intercourse  and  intermixing  with  their  Christian 
and  Moslem  neighbours,  more  especially  from  being  perpetually^ 
assailed  and  persecuted  in  their  religious  rites,  the  latter  sectai 
have  come  now  to  acknowledge  the  true  God  of  the  believers 
in  revealed  religion.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  though 
constant  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
different  Gentile  oationB,  there  is  now  no  saoh  thing  a« 
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worship  ill  high  places  of  idols  or  of  tbo  hiitiveuly  hosts,  in 
apy  part  of  Turkey  or  Persia,  Dor  are  theru  any  sacrjBceB 
performed  by  any  knowu  coram miity. 

The  Christians  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  their 
sects,  such  as  Armenians,  Greeks,  Chiildeans,  Syrians, 
Maronites,  and  Copts.  As  I  have  to  tom^h  again  upon  the 
variety  of  the  beliefs  existing  among  these  Cliristian  sects, 
and  their  origin,  I  must  first  give  a  short  statement  of  the 
rise  and  progress  and  ultimate  fall  of  the  two  great  ancient 
kingdoms,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  were  so  famous  for 
their  civilization  and  conquests- 
There  is  such  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  history 
and  duration  of  the  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Medo- 
Persian  monarchies,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  proper 
calculations  from  the  conflicting  opinions  that  present  them- 
selves. Though  some  critics  have  found  difficulties  in  some 
of  the  chronological  accounts  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  writings, 
they  cannot,  I  think,  place  more  faith  in  the  dates  given  by 
profane  historians.  It  has  even  now  not  been  quite  proved 
exactly  what  was  the  origin  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  and 
at  what  period  the  Assyrian  kingdom  came  into  existence. 
In  Genesis  (chapter  x,  verses  11  and  12)  it  is  recorded 
that  "out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asehur,  and  builded  Nineveh, 
and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah:  the  same  is  a  great  city."  But  in  the 
margin  the  going  forth  of  Asshur  is  rendered,  "  He  went  out 
into  Assyria";  that  is  to  say,  Nimrod  himself  went  thither 
and  built  Nineveii  and  the  other  great  ancient  cities.  A  good 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  A$»kur,  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  Tltt^M  may 
be  translated  either  as  a  proper  name  or  a  country,  and  at 
present  some  believe  that  it  meaijs  the  former,  and  others 
the  latter.  The  same  difficulty  seems  to  present  itself  in 
connection  with  the  mention  of  the  divine  punishment  to  the 
land  of  Assyria  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Micah  (chapter  v,  6), 
where  it  is  said:  "  and  they  shall  waste  the  land  of  Assyria 
with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances 
thereof."  Some  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  "  the  land  of 
Nimrod"  was  here  meant  to  be  Babylonia  or  Chaldea,  but 


I 

btheni  take  it  to  be  Aasyria;  and  I  stip^^Me  fUi^ ^thoM  ivto 
differ  now  would  each  liaTe^their  ownadhereuts lb  ilie  ttid-tff 
the  chapter.  I  must  ooofiMs  I  am  of  the  latter '0|liiikMi; 
because  in  the  whole  book  of  iheproph«t'Miea&  there  is  not 
the  least  aliunon  made  to  Babytonia*  w  Gbalden^  bat  '-thail^  M 
it  is  said  in  Psalm  Ixzviii,  51,  that  "^God'OiKote  all  the  4mk- 
bom  in  Egypt ;  the^  chief  of  their  atMUgth'  in  1faB<  tabcmwtllea 
of  Ham  " ;  so  ^also  the  iBinid,  of  •  Assyria  and  ^^f  •  Nfantod 
meant  the  same  country  in  Mioah« 

In  quoting  the  dates  <if  the'^existenoe  -of  the  diflSBreofe 
principcJ  nationalities,  I  do  not  intend  to  ffn  «n  •  ^g&kioik 
upon  them,  but  shall  merely  oonfi&e  myself  to -what  ciMrtam 
writers,  more  able  ihiuo' myself  to  master 'the  CRibj«lot|-httW 
set  forth,  abd  leave -it  to  6iheiB  to  'teake'4lieir'^o1»ft  fie- 
-ductions. 

According  to  ihe^  ehrctedlogy  in-  the^  m&rf^  ^  the^SSfcle^ 
Nineveh  or  tibe  dldest  Attyrfto  empSre  ^was  fowid^  '^^KAlt 
2230  B.O. ;  but  Didd6rus  Sicuflus,  taking  his  stfocmation  from 
Ctesias,  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Ninus  2183  B.C^ 
whereas  Africaiius  is  said  to  have  fixed  the  foundation  of  the 
Assyrian  MoDarchy,  on  the  authority  of'Syncellus,  about 
2284  B.O.  Eusebius,  the  historian,  places  it  about  2116,  and 
Amilius  Sura  makes  it  39  years  later.  The  most  clear 
evidence  is  meitioned  by  Polyhistor,  found  in  the  Armenian 
Chronicle,  and  believed  to  be  an  extract  from  the  work  of 
Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  and  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  in  Babylon.  This  record  contains  a  table  ftora  the 
dynaisties  of  the  old  Assyrian  Empire  assigning  the  date  to 
each,  and  the  addition  of  the  figures  give  the  epoch  2317 
BiO.  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  Assyrian  Monarchy. 
The  duration  of  the  first  Assyrian  Empire,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Ctesias,  was  1^306  years,  blit  both*  Hero- 
dotus and  Berosns  make  it  only  about  526. 

The  later  Assyrian  Empire   commenced  with  Tiglath- 

Pileser  I  about  1110  B.C.,  arid  lasted  only  470  years,  and  its 

importance  terminated  with  As8ui>bani-pal4U^  called  by  the 

f^       Greeks  SardanapsJus,  about  640  B.O.     This  monarch  beeame 

I      famotis  from  his  warlike  exploits,  and  it  appears  that  in  his 

^fifaie  art  improved  greatly,  judging  from  the  sculptures  which 
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adctmed  tia  palace  in  Nineveh,  ann  wliicli  are  now  exhibited 
in  the  basement  room  at  the  Britiah  Muaeiira.  In  this  pilace 
I  discovered  the  Deluge  and  Creation  tablets,  and  the  record 
of  his  twenty-four  yeai-'a  reign  and  eonquoBts  inscribed  on  terra 
cotta  cylinders,  which  were  found  buried  in  the  walla. 
Sarg^on,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddnn,  the  father  of  Aasur- 
bani-pal,  reigned  from  721  to  about  6t)0  B.C.  These  four 
kings  seem  to  have  extended  their  conquests  far  and  wide, 
especially  in  Western  Asia,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Ilalays  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Caspian  and  the  Great 
Persian  Desert  on  the  other.  During  the  period  of  their 
reign  they  ruled  over  Susiana.  Chaldea,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  Palestine,  Idumea,  anil,  for  a  time.  Lower  Egypt 
Cvpras  was  also  for  a  short  period  a  dependency  of  Assyria, 
and  the  prince  of  that  island  used  to  bring  the  yearly  tribute 
to  the  king  of  Assyria  at  Nahr-el-Kelb,  near  Beyront.  With 
the  son  of  Sardaoapalus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  Saracna, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Assyrian  Monarchy  came  to  an  end 
through  the  invasion  of  hia  country  by  the  Median  king 
Cyaxaree,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Chaldeans  and 
Susianians.  He  had  made  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  his  general,  and  sent  him  to  Babylon  as  his 
deputy ;  but  on  Arriving  there  he  revolted,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Cyaxares,  after  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Medes,  he  besieged  Nineveh,  Soracus,  who  was  weak  and 
effiminate,  spent  liia  beet  time  in  debauchery,  and  neglected 
the  care  of  hJs  kingdom ;  so  when  the  Medo-Chaldean  army 
besieged  Nineveh  he,  finding  no  escape  from  disgrace  and 
ruin,  shut  himself  up  with  all  hia  family  and  followers  in  his 
palace,  which  he  committed  to  the  flames,  and  perished  wiA 
it.  This  edifice,  where  Sennacherib  was  supposed  to  have 
been  mui'dered  by  two  of  hie  sons,  waa  discovered  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  1845.  It  waa  found  to  be  utterly  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  nothing  of  any  intrinsic  value  was  seen  in  any 
of  the  rooms,  nor  waa  there  any  sign  of  the  household 
utensils  or  furniture  in  any  part  of  the  building.  Everything 
the  last  Assyrian  king  poaseased  must  have  been  either  made 
of  perishable  materials,  or  else,  before  the  palace  was  filled 
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in  with  d^m»,  the  eiioiny  denpoiled  it  of  all  its  vsluabk'b 
History  infomiB  ub  that  the  TigriB  rose  at  the  time  to  such  ' 
an    extraordinary    heijj^ht    auch    (au    iiiuident    not    having^    ' 
occurred  before  or  after  that  evunt),  that  it  destroyed  a  part    j 
of  the  wall  and  suburbs,  which  enabled  the  invading  force 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  city.     The  enemy  completed  ita 
deatruction  by  aetting  the  whole  eity  on  fire  and  demolishing 
ita  stroDj^olds.    All  the  AsBynan  palaces  and  temples  show 
unniiBtakable  signs  of  the  wilful  destnictiou  caused  by  the    I 
enemy.  I 

There  were  ax  palaces  and  three  temples  discovered  in    ' 
what  I  consider  to  have  been  the  radius  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
OB  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  time  of  Shalmaueeer  II,  or  abont  the  year 
860  B,0.      The  oldest  that  was  discovered  at  N'imroud  by    ) 
Sir.  Layard,  and  called  by  him  the  north-weH  palate,  was    ] 
built,  according  to  the  inscription  found  on  the  sculptures  of    J 
AsBur^iazir-pal.  or  Aaaliur-dani-pal,  the  father  of  Shalmaneser.     | 
This  was  the  only  palace  in  Assyi-ia  which  was  found  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  which  had  not  been 
injured  by  fire. 

The  second  palace  was  that  of  Sargon,  at  Khorsabad, 
discovered  by  M.  Botta  in  1&44,  when  he  was  acting  as 
French  Consul  at  MossuL  The  sculptures  were  here  found 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  some  of  the  huge  humane 
beaded  bulls  and  gigantic  figures  were  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation.  The  colossus  supposed  to  be  the  Assyrian 
*'  Hercules  is  represented  carrying  a  lion  under  his  arm,  and 
holding  a  scourge  in  his  nght  hand.  Both  at  the  Louvre 
and  the  British  Museum  there  are  fine  specimens  of  these 
monoliths.  At  Khorsabad,  as  well  as  Koyuiijik,  tlie  great 
portals  forming  the  centre  of  the  facade  consisted  on  eacb 
side  of  three  colossal  bulls  with  human  heads  and  eaglea* 
wings,  and  a  giganiic  figure  of  a  man  as  I  hove  above 
described,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  alabaster.  All 
those  at  Koyimjik  were  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  unfit  tfi 
remove.  The  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud  had  ita  great 
portals  also  adorned  with  human-headed  bulls  and  lions^  of 
much  smaller  size  than  those  found  at.  Khorsabad    a^d 
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Koyunjik ;  bat  there  were  uo  human  figares  between  them, 
and  the  lions  and  bulla  forming  the  entrancea  were  placed 
singly  on  either  eido. 

The  third,  and.tlie  largest  of  all  the  royal  buildinga,  was 
found  by  Mr.  Jjayard,  at  Koynnjik,  or  Nmeveh  proper ;  but 
the  Bculpturee  of  this  palace  were  so  much  burnt  and  dilapi- 
dated that  only  a  few  of  them  could  be  removed  to 
England.  On  oneof  the  bulls  of  this  etrutture  wasinscribed 
Sennacherib's  memorable  expedition  against  Lachish  and 
Jerusalem,  as  related  in  tlie  18th  chapter  of  2nd  Kings,  and 
36th  chapter  of  leaiah, 

The  fourth  palace  wae  found  at  the  mound  of  Nebbi- 
Tunis, adjoining  Koyunjik,  which  was  began  bySennacherib, 
and  finished  by  his  son  and  successor,  Esarhaddon.  This 
was  partially  excavated  by  Hilmi  Pasha,  the  governor  ot 
Moseul,  in  1852,  for  the  Ottoman  Government.  From  the 
rude  aiid  im£uiBbed  etate  of  the  alabaster  slabs  found  there, 
it  seems  that  before  Sennacherib  had  time  to  adorn  ita 
■walls  with  sculptures,  he  met  with  hia  death,  at  th«  hands  of 
his  sons  Adramraelech  and  Sharezer.  It  appears  that  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  were  in  the  habit  of  pannelliog  the 
chambers  and  halls  of  their  palaces  with  plain  alabaster 
slabs ;  and  after  each  great  victory  or  conquest,  they 
engraved  a  separate  scene  or  subject  in  a  different  room  ;  so 
one  chamber  represented  a  battle  in  Babylon,  another  in 
Lachish,  another  in  Susa,  and  so  on. 

The  fifth  royal  residence  was  built  by  Esarhaddon  at 
Nimroud,  which  Sir.  Layard  calls  the  south-west  palace,  but 
in  compariaon  to  the  other  Assyrian  buildings  it  ia  scarcely 
worth  so  grand  a  name.  All  the  slabs  of  this  edifice  seem 
io  have  been  used  formerly  by  some  other  king,  the  sculp- 
tured side  being  turned  to  the  wall,  generally  upside  doAvn, 
and  new  designs  of  the  reigning  monarch  engiaved  upon 
the  clear  side.  This  shabby  way  of  erecting  a  palace  by 
a  renowned  king  doe«  not  quite  coincide  with  what 
Esarhaddon  has  recorded  in  hia  annala  regarding  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  royal  residences  and  temples  he  set  up 
in  Assyria.  In  one  inscription  he  states  that  he  built  no  less 
than  thirty  temples,  "nhining  with  silver  and  gold,  as 
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spIdQcUdu'the  aon."  Id  aAbtUor  |>hioQ  he  Bpealts  of  anotb^ 
palace  whichheliadbtuli'in''l^eT^  on'tlie  moiintl  known 
now  hj  the  name  of  Velibi  Yoiub,  whidh'  lie  calls  a  palace,  . 
such  as  the  kuiga  hia  fiithen  who'lreiit  beil'oro  him  had  norer 
made.  He  gave  it  thenadid  of  "  the  palace  of  the  p1ea«rareB 
oi  iall  the  year."  '  It  waa  gnpported  bnirooden  columns,  and 
roofed  with  cedar'  and  other  choice  wbojCla. 

A»  I  mentioned  before,  when  the  OttotiiilB''.MithittitiM 
excavated  in  Una  mound  they  found  nothing  l^t  pfaitit  'i&kh< 
and  imfiniahed  btunao-headed  bnlla  uid  gigantic  flgnna;  I 
made  some  tentative  ezcaTations  there  tbi«e  yeaz^  Ago,,  bdi 
was  not  allowed  to  do.  much  in  conseqnenCeW  ih^  ^pj^oritiaa 
of  the  Ottoman  antbdiitiea.  It  u  to  be  hoped'  HoMt  the 
British  Mnseum  will  'y^t  be  permitted  to '  oaxtf  tsa  the 
necessary  excavatioiia'there,' as  I  fed  oobfident  thkt-ai^tde 
very  valuable  records  will  be  recovered. 

The  sixth  palace  was  discovered  liy  meat  Soyni^jikiA  1851, 
and  belonged  to  Assur-bani-pul  III,  son  of  Esu-haddon,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Sardanapalus.  A  largn  number 
of  the  bas-reliefs  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
those  which  represent  the  lion-hunt  show  a  great  advance  in 
art  in  comparison  to  other  ABSj'rian  stone -carving.  As  I  have 
already  given  you  in  a  former  paper  an  account  of  the  fortu- 
nate way  I  discDvered  (his  palace,  it  need  not  now  be  repeated. 
There  is  another  notable  mound  in  Mesopotamia,  about 
sixty  miles  down  the  Tigris  from  Mosaul,  called  Kal^-Sbi'gat,  t 
J  I  which  must  have  been  a  very  important  city  in  the  time  of 
tlie  first  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  wa^  fouiided,  according  to 
the  theory  of  AHsyrian  scholars,  by  Assbur,  where!  the  seat  of 
government  was  first  established,  Mid  whidi  is  consider^ 
to  be  the  Reeen  of  the  Bible,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chftpter 
of  Genesis.  Both  Mr.  Layard  and  I  excavated  tbe^'  bot 
neither  found  any  trace  of  its  former  magnificence.  *  We  both 
discovered  a  few  ancient  fragments  and  some  inacrlptions,  bM 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  ancient  building.  In  a  eanall 
conical  mouud  in  the  centre  of  the  main  one  we  fotuid  three 
terra-cotta  cylindei-s,  almost  dupbcates.  giving  the  bistoiy  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I,  about  1300  B.C.  These  cylinders  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  records  discovered  in  Assyria. 
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The  fii-st  temple  was  discovered  by  Mr,  Layard  in  1850, 
,.«t  the  north-weat  corner  of  the  mound  of  Nimrod.  near  the 
pyramid  built  by  Assur-nazir-pal,  the  remainder  of  which  I 
beheve  I  discovered  in  1876;  everything  in  it  was  in  utter 
ruin. 

The  eecond  was  the  temple  of  Nebo,  which  I  discovered 
in  1854,  at  tlie  eouth-weet  corner  of  the  mound  of  Nimrod. 
I  found  notliing  in  it  save  eix  statues  of  Nebo,  dedicated  in 
honour  of  King  Iva-Rush  and  his  queen  Semiramis.     Two  of  • 
these  Btatuea  arS^ow  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  third  and  grandest  temple  I  discovered  in  1876  was 
in  a  separate  mound  called  Balawat,  about  15  miles  to  the 
east  of  Mosfiul,  where  I  obtained  for  the  British  Museum  the 
,  famous  bronze  gates  of  Shalmaneser.  As  I  have  aheady 
related  to  you  in  a  former  paper.  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  ta 
secure  this  interesting  relic  for  the  national  collection,  because 
the  whole  mound  of  Balawat  is  covered  with  Moslem  tombs, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  oppo- 
sition against  my  digging  there ;  but  happily,  by  patience  and 
perseverance,  I  managed  to  have  the  whole  remove'l  safely 
to  Mossul,  from  whem.-e  I  conveyed  it  to  England. 

This  gate  was  put  up  by  Shalmaneser  II  (b.c.  860  to  825), 
most  probably  in  the  time  of  the  mission  of  the  prophet  .lonoh 
to  Nineveh,  The  bulk  must  have  been  made  of  cedar  or 
other  wood.  Only  the  bronze  plates  have  been  preserved, 
which  are  fourteen  in  number,  each  measuring  aboiit  eight  feet 
in  length  by  one  in  width.  Each  plate  is  divided  into  two 
panels,  ornamented  along  the  edges  with  rosettes,  between 
which  are  represented  battle-scenes,  triumphal  i>ageaut8,  and 
religious  performauccs  of  the  king. 

Accorduig  to  the  opinion  of  Assyrian  scholars,  the  mound 
^  of  Nimroud  was  Calah,  and  assume  the  present  Kalaa-Shirgat 
£  Regen,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the 
majority  of  travellers  place  Rahaboth  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  about  250  miles  above  Babylon,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  ruin  called  "  Rahaba." 

Nimroud  may  or  may  not  be  Calah,  but  I  am  certainly  in 
utter  discord  with  the  theory  about  the  sites  of  Resen  and 

i**  yBihMotk,    It  has  been  considered  by  different  travellers,  on 
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the  authority,  I  suppose,^  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathaa  and 
Jerusalem,  that  Kalay^Sb^gat  is  the  site  of  Sesen,  aa  it  haa 
been  called  '^  Tel-Asaur/from  Asshur  the  primitive  name  ci 
the  place  in  the  cuneiform  writing.  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  this  theory,  because  if  ^e  take  the  account  of  MoBes  even 
as  an  historical  fact,  we  cannot  but  regard  his  legend  to  be  a 
correct  one  from  his  other  geographical  notices.  We  are  told  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  Besen  was  *' between  Nineveh 
and  Calah :  the  same  is  a  great  city'';  whereas  the  present 
Kalaa-Shirgat  is  about  40  miles  to  the  south  of  Nimrond,  and 
the  latter  place  is  only  about  18  miles  to  the  south  of  Nineveh 
proper.  As  for  the  reasoning  that  the  present  ruins  of 
*'  Rah  aba,"  near  the  modem  town  of  Mayadeen,  are  the  site 
of  the  old  Rahaboth,  it  is  quite  imtenable,  because  the  style  of 
the  architecture  of  Rahaba  belongs  to  that  of  the  Saasoniaii 
period,  or  the  time  of  the  last  Arab  conquest,  and  haa  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  Assyrian  remain&  Moreover,  Rahaba  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  260  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Babylon,  and  about  150  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Nineveh,  and  whether  Nimrod  or  Asshur  was 
the  fouiidor,  he  could  not  have  built  three  cities  within  the 
space  of  sixty  miles,  and  proceeded  to  the  Syrian  desert  to 
build  the  fourth  I  My  idea  is,  that  the  Calah  of  Scripture  is 
Kalah-Sli/rgat,  liese^i  is  Nimroud,  and  Rahaboth  is  a  site  which 
I  partially  excavated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
40  miles  from  Nineveh,  and  20  miles  from  Kalaa-Sl^irgat.  Or 
.  /  else  if  Nimroud  is  really  CaUiK  as  Assyrian  scholars  assert, 
/  then  I  would  fix  the  site  of  Resen  at  Yarimja,  about  three 
/  miles  to  the  south  of  Nineveh. 

I  believe  that  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah  what 
was  called  Nineveh  included  Nimroud  on  the  south,  and 
Khorsabad  on  the  north;  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
space  between  would  be  about  60  miles,  which  tallies  exactly 
with  the  account  of  Jonah,  that  "  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding 
great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  reckoning  20  miles  a  day, 
according  to  the  way  a  pedestrian  travels  in  that  country. 

As  regards  Babylonian  history,  I  think  that  we  can  only 
rely  with  any  degree  of  certainty  on  the  sacred  record  for 
its  origin.    It  is  said  also  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  that 
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the  beginning  of  the  kiDgdoiu  of  Nimrod,  "the  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord,"  was  "  Bubel,  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Ciibeb,  m  the  laud  of  Shinar."  DifiVrL-nt  travellm-H  and 
others  h;ive  puzzled  their  heada  from  time  to  time  in  tyring 
to  fix  different  spots  to  these  localities,  but  we  cannot  place 
any  reliance  in  all  their  hypotheses.  The  only  place  we  can 
Bufely  accept  as  autheutic  is  Babylon,  because  all  historians 
alike,  together  with  tradition  from  time  immemorial,  pointed 
to  the  exact  locahty.  Erech  might  have  been  situated  near 
Bagdad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  artificial  mounds,  because  ev'en  now  the 
Bagdad  district  is  called  Erach  or  Erack. 

The  British  and  the  French  have  been  exploring  Babylon 
and  its  surroundings  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  I  myself  have  been  digging  there  with  success  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  1878.  I  discovered  one  palace  at 
Birs  Nimroud,  tho  supposed  site  of  the  temple  of  Belus, 
which  was  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  occupied  by 
Nabonidus  the  usuper  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon. 

In  Babylon  itself  there  was  no  regular  structure  dis- 
covered, as  the  whole  place  was  so  thoroughly  destrtiyod  that 
if  it  was  not  from  all  wo  read  of  it  in  the  Bible  and  ancient 
historj-,  no  one  would  credit  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
there  of  such  a  magnificent  city.  The  whole  place  seems  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  or  some  othtr  super- 
natural event.  Nothing  can  now  be  seen  of  what  is  called 
in  the  Bible  •'  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees  excellency,"  but  heaps  of  mbbish  intermixed  with 
broken  bricks,  pottery,  and  euatuelled  tiles  of  different  colours. 
The  latter  are  supposed  to  have  embellished  the  famous 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

The  temple  which  Herodotus  mentions  must  have  been 
situated  at  Bu-s  Nimroud,  the  Boraippa  of  tlie  ancients,  and 
what  has  always  been  supposed  by  Jewish  and  Christian 
Iiifitoriana  to  be  the  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Formerly 
most  writers  upon  the  history  of  Babylon  placed  it  at  the 
mound  called  by  the  Arabs  "Bubel,"  and  which  Mr.  Rich  and 
others  erroneously  styled  "  Inijaileeba " ;  but  since  my  dis- 
covery of  the  palace  in  which  Nabonidus  was  residing  at  the 
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tuoe  Babylon  vms  captured,  and  the  finding  of  four  wells  at. 
"Babel,"  which  proved  it  to  be  the  aite  of  the  hauging^ 
gardens;  H  is  coocluded  that  the  famous  temple  was  eitunted 
at  Bira  Ninu-oud.  All  the  idols  of  the  Babylonians  have  been 
■wept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  not  a  vestige  of  them  is  ' 
seen  anywhere;  I  mean  the  separate  stone  idols,  of  which 
tliere  moat  have  been  a  large  number. 

As  for  Babylon  itself,  Herodotus  gives  the  following 
deBcription  of  it :  "  The  city  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  and  is 
an  exaet  square,  120  furlongs  in  length  each  way,  so  that  the 
entire-  oirciiit  ia  480  furlongs.  While  such  ia  its  size,  in 
magnificence  there  is  no  other  city  that  approaches  it.  It  ia 
nuTounded  in  the  firat  place  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat  full 
ef  water,  behind  which  rises  a  wall  50  cubits  in  width,  and 
200  cubits  in  height."      The  above  description  makea  the 

/size  of  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Herodot(^  i.e.,  aboot  the  5th 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  60  milea  in  circumference, 
or  as  large  as  Nineveh ;  but  the  difference  between  thoe© 
two  great  cities  was  that  the  former  was  almost  square,  and 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  Ei^hratefl,  -while  the  latter  was 
oblong,  and  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  But  tho 
width  and  height  of  the  wall  that  surrouuded  Babylon  was 
far  greater  in,  dimension  than  tbat  of  Nineveh.  Aecording^ 
to  the  account  given  by  (Afferent  historians,  the  height  of  the 
wall  of  the  former  city  was  about  350  feet,  and  90  feet  ice 
width.  Diodorus  Siculus  infoims  us  that  the  wall  of  Nineveh 
was  so  broad  that  three  chariots  might  be  driven  together 
upon  it  abreast,  tuid  that  of  Babylon  wad  wide  enough  to 
allow  six  chariots  to  drive  on  it  side'  by  side.  Whenever  I 
▼isit  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  I  always  wonder- whether  the 
grand  descriptions  given  to  ua  by  ancient  historians  of  the 
edze  and  magnificence  of  the  capital  of  (Uialdea  was  not  for 
the  most  part  a  fabrication,  or,  at  all  events,  greatly 
exaggerated.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  traoe 
the  exact  extent  of  the  city  or  its  walls,  but  uo  tangiUe 
results  have  been  obtained.  Indeed,  I  myself  hacre  tried 
over  and  over  again  to  find  even  a  remnant  of  a  few  feet  of 
that  famous  wall,  and  could  not  see  any  sign  of  its  existence, 
as  its  destruction  was  quite  complete.    Herodotus  tells  ns  in 
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Book  I,  chapter  179j  that  in  the  circuit  of  the  wall  were 
"  a  hundred  gates,  all  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side 
posts";  and  in  another  place  (Book  III,  chapter  159)  he 
relates  that  Darius,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
Babylonians  from  rebelling  again,  destroyed  the  wall  and 
tore  down  all  the  gates. 

I  must  now  touch  upon  the  religion  of  the  primitive 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  but  I  fear  that  to  argue  against 
the  eccentric  theories  of  writers,  and  try  to  convince  all .  as 
to  the  real  belief  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Gentiles,  would 
only  increase  the  diflSculty,  and  I  should  find,  after  no  end 
of  trouble,  that  I  had  only  wasted  time  and  pap^r  to  no 
purpose ;  so  I  shall  merely  quote  certaiA  writers  who  have 
made  the  subject  their  study,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  form 
their  own  conclusions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  Assyrians  and  Babylon- 
ians, as  well  as  other  ancient  nations,  worshipped  or  adored 
the  elements  an,d  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  from  time  to  time 
deified  some  powerful  and  victorious  kings,  teachers  of 
moraUty,  and  those  who  led  pious  lives ;  but  the  worship  of 
the  true  and  invisible  God  is  traceable  in  all  the  worship  of 
the  different  sects  in  the  universe. 

The  most  striking  representation  of  the  devotional  rites 
of  the  Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  is  shown  on  the 
bronze  gates  of  Balawat,  which  I  have  already  alluded  to. 
The  king  (supposed  to  be  Shalmaneser  himself)  is  repre- 
sented acting  the  functions  of  the  priest,  and  in  the  place 
where  he  is  officiating  there  is  the  usual  tablet  of  stone 
representing  a  deified  king,  resembling  the  rock  tablets  of 
Bavian  and  Nahr-el-Kelb  near  Beyrout.  The  king  seems  to  be 
assisted  by  a  priest  in  offering  incense  before  the  usual  Assyrian 
sacred  symbols,  and  two  attendants  are  throwing  the  legs 
of  a  sacrifice  of  either  a  ram  or  a  bullock  into  the  water,  as 
a  thank-offering  to  the  element,  either  sea  or  river.  In  othet 
places  the  attendants  are  represented  biinging  kine  and 
sheep  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice;  but  the  whole  scene  is  so  wrapped 
in  mystery,  that  as  yet  we  can  only  glean  some  unsatisfac- 
tory explanation.  There  is  one  clear  fact,  however,  in 
connection  with  Assyrian  worship   as  represented  on   the 
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bas-r^efi,  that  no  heinous  or  revoltmg  cereraoniee  are 
ehowii,  Bucli  as  human  sacrifice  and  the  worship  of  Ycdhb, 
known  fo  the  Phoonioians  and  A«BjTiaiiB  by  the  name  of 
ABhtaroth  and  lebtar.  This  proves  that  the  AsBvrians  did 
not  follow  the  abomiiiabTe  irractice  of  the  Babylonians, 
nor  tliat  of  the  Amorites,  iu  aacrificing  t)iflir  children  to 
Adranunelech,  Aiiu^mt-'ech,  and  Moloch,  but  merely  in- 
Toked  d'ffeient  goda  to  whom  they  attribated  divine  powers. 

The  ancient  Medee  and  PereianB  undoubtedly  worrfiipped 
the  elttmentB,  eapecially  the  fire,  ae  a  personification  of  the 
Bun,  or  the  divine  beotower  of  light  on  the  nniverse,  but  their 
faith  centered  on  the  powers  of  Ormuzd,  the  giver  of  life,  or 
Uie  "  god  of  good,"  and  Ahraman,  the  destroyer,  or  "  god  of 
evil."  Zoroaster  manifested  himself  in  Persian  mythology  in 
the  time  of  Daniel,  but  othars  place  his  date  about  700  yeais 
earlier. 

EaTing  toi'cheil  in  the  beginning  of  my  lecture  upon  tho 
Christian  nationalities  existing  at  present  in  the  lands  of 
the  Bible,  I  must  make  a  few  observations  in  reference  to 
their  creeds^  and  the  nomenclature  hj  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Armenian  fiimltieB  at  Bagdad 
and  Diarbeldr,  and  some  who  are  attached  to  the  Greek 
Church  at  the  latter  place,  the  whole  of  the  CbriBtian  com- 
munity now  inhabiting  the  country  above  alluded  to    are 
divided  into  iovx  different  sects,  having,  in  my  opinion,  the 
same  Chaldean  or  Assyrian  origin,  but  who  are  now  styled 
Chaldean  Neatorians,  Chaldean  CathohcB,  Syrian  JacoHteo, 
and  Syrian  Catholics.    The  Nestorian  community  occupy  the 
J    southern  part  of  K^^rdistan,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
*"/  t  Bromia  in  North-Westem  Persia.     The  Chaldean  Catholioa 
A./  reside  .at    Mossul,   Bagdad,    Diarbetir,   Assyria,    Southern 
Kifdrdistan,  bordering  on  Assyria,  and  Northern  Persia.    The 
Syrian  Jacobitet)  and  Syrian  Catholics  are  almost  always  to 
be  found  together  at  Bagdad,  Mosaul,  and  its  immediate 
.t  vicinity,  at  Mardeen,  Diarbekir,  and  the  Tdi^r  Mountains  on 
!  J     I    the  extreme  south-western  limit  of  K^ordistan. 
,'    /  The  Jacobites  belong  to  that  part  of  the  Christian  Chordt 

j  called  Mono^oflite;  that  is  to  say,  those  that'  foUowed  the 
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doctruie  of  Eutychpa,  who  flcmn'Khed  in  the  5th  century,  and 
taught  the  one  natiire  of  Clirist. 

The  M'onoplibfitea  are  divided  into  four  bran chee,  namely, 
the  .Jacobites,  ATmenians,  Copta,  and  Abyssiniana.  But  ae  it  . 
is  not  my  intention  to  touch  upon  the  coiiBtitution  of  the 
three  laat  mentioned  eects,  I  will  only  remark  tliat  of  all 
the  Monophosite  secte  only  three  are  remaining  who  have 
retained  the  name  of  their  nationality,  and  these  are  the 
ArmeniauB,  Copts,  and  Abysainians;  whereas  the  Jacobites 
are  called  after  Jacob  Baradieus,  the  zealous  defendtir 
of  their  faith  in  lie  tith  century,  when  it  was  nearly 
extinct. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  so-called  St/rian  Jacobites  and 
Si/rian  Cathohca  are  not  natives  of  what  is  known  in  Europe 
aa  Syria,  nor  are  there  many  families  of  theii-  sects  in  that 
country ;  whereas  tlie  majority  of  the  Christians  in  Syria  are 
called  Maronites,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  I  The  word  Syria 
or  Sijriannee,  as  it  is  apphed  in  Arabic,  is  known  in  the  East 
simply  to  denote  a  religious  sect,  and  not  natives  of  any 
country  in  particular ;  for  although  some  modern  geographers 
have  tried  to  define  the  limits  of  Syria,  yet  it  is  a  kno^vn  fact 
that  neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Greeks  knew  exactly  what 
constituted  the  boundary  of  Sj-ria,  or  what  is  really  meant 
by  the  Syrian  language.  In  the  English  Bible,  as  also  in  the 
Septuagint,  the  words  Aram  and  Aramaic  are  rendered  Syria 
and  Syriac — words  which  have  no  similarity  to  them  either 
'  .  sound  or  sense.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  a  number  of 
authors  that  the  word  Syria  is  a  corruption  of  Asxyria,  as  it 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  that  "  the  Asgyriana  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  Syrians"  As  the  Aasyrians  always  spoke,  and 
still  apeak,  the  Aramaic  language,  and  had  governed  the 
whole  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean, 
it  may  be  that  the  word  Assyria  (corrupted  by  the  Greeks 
into  Syria)  became  a  general  terra  for  all  peoples  who  occu- 
pied the  present  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea.  Assyria,  the  so-called 
Syria,  and  the  Holy  Laud;  the  same  as  the  word  Turkey  is 
now  appUed  to  all  those  provinces,  though  the  inhabitants 
are  not  Turks.  The  dubious  rendering  of  the  word  Aram 
into  Syria  and  Syriac  in  the  Eagliah  Bible  is  a  misBoiuBr, 
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because  Laban  and  Jacob  were  oaUe^  Syriant^  yrioA  i 

y  to  their  nationaUUes^' 


cannot  possibly  apply  to  their  nationalitj^s^' 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  ..has  beei^  in  modem 
greater  discussion  about  any  historical  question  .eqosl  to  th^, 
present  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  ns^tionality  of  Almjiiuii.^ 
A  new  theory  has  lately  been  started  that  jho  came  ftooa 
Maggayir,  or  Mpckayif,  al^out  180  miles  bdow  Babyl(nD^bepaxu•  [ 
forsooth  some  inscription  had  h^ix  discoyered  at  that  moaii^. 
bearing  the  name  of  **  U]r»?  from  where  we  are.  told  in  .the  Bibla 
he  came  forth  I     If  we  were  to  accept  sad^  a  reaabii  thi^ , 
would  be  no  end  of  confusion,  as^  there  are  now  eiistiiLg  tgifiif  ^ 
and  cities  bearing  the  same  iuiine^  such  as  teohmond,  Ixmdoi09 
Alexandrifk,  Windsor,  ^&0. ,    Following  the  same  line  of  argii- 
ment,  we  shall  uq  doubt  sopn  be  told  thai  Aclen.  iikiB  Bntiaii 
Arabian  setljemeut  near  the  Bed  Sea*  is  the  site  of  PaiMEvNy , 
because  the  word  ^*  Eden,^  nientiened  in  OeneffiSi  is  |i]>elle4  in' 
Semitic  languages  with  the  si^ne  three  letter,  *'  rO^,''    Moro^ ' 
over  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine  that  the  ^ur  ^  of  ihe 
inscription  of  Maggayir  is  spelt  and  pronounced  the  same  aa 
in  Hebrew.    All  ancient  evidence  is  against  the  forced  sup-* 
position  that  Abraham's  native  place  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Euphrates  instead  of  Mesopotamia,  and  180  miles  belo^ 
Babylon  instead  of  300  above  it.    We  only  know  of  Abraham^ 
from  the  Bible,  and  certainly  all  the  references  to  his  country 
show  that  he  came  from  D^'lHi  D'lfcs^,  **  Aram  Nahriflm,"  orp^L 
Northern  Mesopotamia.     When  Abraham  sent  his  servant., 
Eliezer  of  Damascus,  to  Mesopotamia,  to  bring  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  he  warned  him  not  to  take  unto  his  son  a  wife  from  the 
Canaanites,  but  to  go  to  his  country  and  to  his  kindred.*     It       ' 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  El^izer  was  sent  to  the  city     l 
of  Nahor,  Rebekah,  Abraham's  niece,  was  Uving  with  her 
brother  Laban,  across  the  river,  in  Northern  Mesopotamia, 
the  same  country  whence  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  was  sent 
for  by  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  to  curse  Israel,    Then  in 
Saint  Stephen's  apology  before  the  High  Priest,  he  said  that 

^  Vide  GenesiB  xxzi,  20  and  24 ;  also  Hosea  xii,  12.  Again  in  the  5tli  rene 
of  the  26th  ohaptor  of  Deuteronomj,  Mosea  charged  ther  IsratfUtes  to  «aj,  when 
thej  went  to  the  House  of  the  Lord  to  offer  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth,  *'  A 
Syrian  readj  to  perish  was  mj  father.* 

*  Genesis  iziv,  4. 
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'■  the  God  of  Glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham,  wheu 
he  was  hi  Meeopotamia,  beforu  he  dwelt  m  Charran,  and  said 
unto  hiin.  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  come  iuto  the  laud  which  I  shall  shew  thee.  Then  came 
he  out  of  the  land  of  the  Cbaldame,  and  dwelt  in  Charran." ' 
Moreover,  we  are  told  by  Nicholas  of  Damascue,  the  historian, 
on  the  autliority  of  Joaephus,  that  Abraham  came  from  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans  above  Babylon.*  Traditiuu  has  also 
pointed  from  time  immemorial  the  birth-place  of  Abraham  to 
Orfa  (EdJesa),  or  in  ita  ueiehbourhood ;  and  there  is  now  a 
district  between  Orfa  and  Bw^ajeek  which  is  called  "  SerAj," 
from  Senig,  the  great  grandfather  of  Abraham.  ^ ' 

The  word  Aramee  must  have  been  understood  then  aa  the 
term  Engliah  is  at  the  present  day.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
retains  its  English  language  wherever  its  desceudanta  settle, 
and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  are  even  now 
distinguished  by  different  names.  If  we  can  imagine  after 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  when  no  chronological  records 
exists,  and  the  world  has  only  to  trust  to  the  vague  histories 
written  by  a  foreigner  mostly  from  hearsay,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  define  tlie  origin  of  the  Americans, 
Canadians,  and  A  us  trait  an  a. 

The  Chaldean  community  considers' itself,  and  rightly 
so,  the  most  ancient  both  as  regards  its  uatiouality  and 
Christianity.  As  regards  its  origin,  it  is  asserted  that  they 
are  descendants  of  those  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ;  and  with  reference  to  religion,  theliat  of  the  names 
which  composed  the  heads  of  the  Church  shows  that  their 
forefathers  professed  Christianity  as  early  as  the  let  century. 

i  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  the  origin  of  the  modem 
Chaldeans  is  disputed  by  those  who  profess  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  history  of  the  Old  World,  but  who  neverthe- 
less cannot  show  from  what  stock  they  really  came.  They 
allege  that  when  that  part  of  the  Nestorian  community 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  &.ith  about  200  years  ago. 
Innocent  XI,  the  Pope  of  that  time  (a.d.  1681),  bestowed 
upon  them  that  dignified  name.    They  cannot  help,  however, 

■  ActsTii  z-i. 

'  JuMphu*,  "  A.ntiguitiet  of  the  Jewi,"  1,  7. 
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«xtendiDg  to  them  the  ancient  name  of  ^AuyrianB^  be<miU9 
the  land  which  thej  now  inhabit  iB  daasicaliy  called  hj  thw 
name.  Yet  they  forget  that  at  one  time,  especially  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  names  Chaldean 
and  Assyricui  were  synonymous,  and  the  nation  was  some* 
times  known  by  one  name  and  sometimes  by  the  other. 

To  show  how  fallacious  this  assertion  k,  I  will  quote 
what  Assemani,  a  Syrian  historian,  says  in  contradiction  of  it. 
He  remarks  firstly  [Vol.  lY,  page  75]  that  Paul  V,  the 
7th  Pope  before  Innocent  XI,  wrote  to  Elias,  Patriarch  of  Hie 
Chaldeans,  who  was  then  a  Nestcrian^  thus :  *' A  great  part  of 
the  East  was  infected  by  this  heresy  [Nestorius],  especiaUj 
the  Chaldeans,  who  for  this  reason  have  been  called 
Nestorians.^  Secondly,  in  the  same  volume  (page  1),  the 
same  author  notices  tiiat  the  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  whom 
from  that  part  of  the  globe  which  tiiey  inhabit  are  termed 
Orientals,  and  from  the  heresy  they  profess  Nestorians. 

The  followers  of  Nestorius  did,  and  very  often  do,  call 
themselves  Nestorians,  but  that  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
distinguishing  themselves  from  the  other  sects,  just  as  much 
as  a  Wesleyan  or  a  Lutheran,  if  writing  upon  a  religious 
matter,  may  not  think  it  improper  to  say  we  Wesleyans  or 
we  Lutherans.  Surely  such  words  could  never  be  misunder- 
stood to  jucan  nationalities  I  Moreover,  as  the  Pfotestantsr 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  name  which  was  given  them  bjL-r 
,^  Ilome,.  neither  did  the  Nestorians,  I  presume,  object'  to  the 
I  name  given  to  them  in  the  same  way ;  but  why  this 
doctrinal  name  should  be  forded  upon  them  in  the  sense  of  a 
nationality,  when  they  are  not  connected  with  Nestoriuer 
either  in  his  nationality  or  patriarchate,  is  a  mystery. 

Bar  Hebraeus,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  writing 
about  the  Aramean  language  of  the  Chaldeans,  remarks: 
"  The  Orientals,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Chaldeans; 
are  a  wonderful  people;  in  their  tongue  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  pthalux  and  zhapa^  These  are  two  vowels 
employed  by  the  Chaldeans  in  their  writing,  and  which  the 
so-called  Syrians  appear  not  to  undei*stand.  Who  can  these 
Oriental  Chaldeans  be  but  the  people  of  that  name,  who  are 
the  only  known  nation  who  have  these  two  vowels  in  their 
alphabet ! 
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In  another  place  the  Bniue  author  remarks  with  regard  to 
the  Araniean  language,  under  the  head  of  the  first  Syriac 
letter  •'  Alep," '  ae  follo\V8 ;  "  There  are  three  dialects  of"  the 
Syrian  toiigiie ;  Ist.  The  Ammeaii  or  Syriac.  properly  go 
called,  wliich  ie  the  most  elegant  of  all,  and  iwed  iu  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  by  the  ijihabitauts  of  Roha,  or  Eduasa,  of  Harau, 
and  the  outer  Syria.  !!ud.  The  dialect  of  Palestine,  eputen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  Mount  Libauus,  and  the 
inner  Syria.  3rd.  The  Chaldee  or  Nabathean  dialect,  the 
most  unpolished  of  the  three,  current  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Assyria,  and  the  villages  of  Irak  aud  Babylonia." 

Here  again,  no  less  thau  500  years  ago,  a  Syrian  histttriaa 
mentions  the  very  dialect  of  the  Aramean  language  which  is 
now  used  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  Chaldeans  do  not  agree, 
however,  with  the  Syrians  that  their  dialect  is  '■  unpolished" ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  to  be  tjie  prettiest  of  all 
the  Aramean  dialects. 

AsBcmoni,  the  historian  already  alluded  to,  makes  refer- 
ence about  the  Chaldean  Nestorians  as  follows :  "  The 
Nestoriane  are  not  called  by  this  naaio  in  the  East  (for  they 
regard  their  doctrines  as  ApostoUc,  and  they  had  never  any 
connection  with  the  person  of  Nestorius),  but  are  generally 
called  Chaldaic  Chrietians  (because  their  principal  or  head 
church  is  iu  the  aucieut  Chaldea)."' 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  from  Xenophon,  the 
Greek  historian,  who  in  hia  "  Anabasis  "  mentions  the  nations 
occupjing  the  Assyrian  and  Armenian  mountains  when  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  passed  tlirough  that  country 
about  550  B.C.  The  Chaldeans.  Armenians,  and  Kc^qrds,  who 
inhabited,  and  do  now  inhabit,  those  mountains  are  tilluded  to 
by  him  as  follows;^  "At  daybreak,  however,  they  perceived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  body  of  cavalry  in  complete 
armour,  ready  to  prevent  them  from  crossing;  and  on  the 
high  banks  above  the  cavalry  another  of  foot,  prepared  to 
hinder  them  from  entering  Armenia.  These  were  Armenians, 
Mardians,  and  Chaldeans,  mercenary  troops  of  Orontea  and 


'/ 


'  AbtlFitragua,  "  Hist,  DTntt.,"  p^e  tl. 
"  "A.«emiim,»  ToJ-  in,  pBgo  177. 
■  Buok  IV,  cliapt«r  iii. 
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Artuchas.  The  Chaldeaim  were  nid  to  be  a  free  people^  aiid 
warlike ;  for  arms  they  Bad  long  shields  and  speass.  The 
high  banks  on  which  these'  forces  were  drawn  up  were  '8190 
or  400  feet  from  the  river ;  Imd  the  Cftnij  ro»d  that  wu  "^jrfKU 
was  one  that  led  upward,  apparently  a  work  off  art.  '  ttetp 
the  Greeks  endeaYonred  to  cross;  bat  as  on  ^*V»"g  a  iiiil 
the  water  rose  above  their  breasts,  and  the  bed  of  th^  mm 
was  rough  with  large  and  slippery  stones^  and  it  wits  in^ 
possible  for  them  to  carry  their  anns  in  the  winter,  or  if  th<fl|y 
attempted  to  do  so  the  river  swept  them  away  (while  if  any 
of  them  took  their  arms  on  tbeir  heads^  they  became  eo^poaed 
to  the  arrows  and  other  missiles  of  the  enemy),  they  in  eon- 
seqaence  retreated  and  encamped  at  the  mde  oiF  the  river. 

^'  They  now  perceived  the  Garduchi  assembled  in  g^riaai 
numbers  under  aims  on  the.  spot  where  th^  themselves  bad 
been  on  the  previous  nig^  Hence  great  despqndeno^  was 
felt  by  the  Greeks^  ibis  they  knew  the  difBculty  of  paaBing''i||e 
river,  and  saw  the  Garduchi  ready  to  attack  them  if  they 
attempted  to  cross.*' 

In  the  CyropsBdia  [Book  III,  c.  ii]  Xenophon  gives  the 

following  account  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Armenians :    **  The 

next  day  Cyrus,  taking  Tigranes  with  him,  and  the  best  of 

the  Median  horse,  together  with  as  many  of  his  own  friends 

as  he  thought  proper,  rode  round  and  surveyed  the  country, 

examining  where  he  should  build  a  fortress.     Going  up  to  a 

.  certain  eminence,  he  asked  Tigranes  what  sort  of  mountains 

.  they  were  from  which  the  Chaldeans  came  down  to  plunder 

•  the  coimtry,  and  Tigranes  pointed  them  out  to  him.     fle 

-i  then  inquired  again  :  '  and  are  ^ose  moxmtaius  now  entii;i^y 

.  deserted'?      *No,  indeed,'  said  he,  *but  there  are  always 

scouts  of  the  Chaldeans  there,  who  give  notice  to  the  rest  of 

whatever  they  observe.'    *  And  how  do  they  act,'  said  he, 

*  when  they  receive  this  notice'  ?    *  They  hasten  with  aid  to 

the  eminences,  just  as  each  can. '    Cyrus  gave  attention  to 

this  accoimt ;  and  looking  round,  observed  a  great  part  of  the 

Armenian  territory  lying  desert  and  uncultivated  in  conae* 

quence  of  the  war.     They  then  retired  to  the  camp,  and  after 

taking  supper,  went  to  rest." 

Again,  he  relates:   ^'The  Chaldeans  had  each  a  shield 
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■  and  two  javelins ;  tlicy  are  said  to  be  the  moat  warlikp  of  all 
people  in  that  part  of  the  world.  They  serve  as  mercenaries ; 
if  any  one  requires  their  services,  being  a  warlike  people,  and 
poor;  for  their  couutry  ia  mountainous,  and  but  little  of  it 
yields  anything  profitahle.  As  (^'j'rus'a  men  approached  the 
heights,  Tigranea,  who  was  riding  on  with  Cyrus,  said, 
'  Cyrus,  are  you  aware  thitt  we  ourselves  must  very  soon 
come  to  action,  as  the  ArmeuianB  will  not  stand  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  "  ?  Cyrus  telling  liim  that  he  knew  it,  immediately 
gave  orders  to  the  Persians  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
as  they  would  have  immediately  to  presa  forward  as  soon  as 
the  flying  Armenians  drew  the  enemy  down  so  as  to  be  near 

■"them.  The  Armenians  accordingly  led  on;  and  such  of  the 
Chaldeans  as  were  on  the  spot   when   the   Armenians  ap- 

'  proachcd,  raised  a  shout,  and,  aceording  to  their  custom, 
ran   upon   them;   and    the   Armenians,   according   to   their 

•  custom,  did  not  stand  their  charge.  When  the  Chaldeans, 
pursuing,  saw  swordsTnen  fronting  them,  and  pressing  up 
the  hill,  some  of  them,  coming  up  close  to  the  enemy,  were 
at  once  killed ;  some  fled,  and  some  were  taken ;  and  the 
heights  were  immediately  gained.  As  soon  as  Cyrus's  men 
were  in  occupation  of  the  summit,  they  looked  down  on  the 
habitations  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  perceived  them  fleeing  from 
the  nearest  houses," 

Both  the  Armenians  and  K^fwds  inhabit  the  same  country 
now,  and  why  not  the  Chaldeans  ?  The  Armenians  speak 
Armenian,  the  Ki^t/rds  Median  or  corrupt  Persian,  and  the 
Chaldeans  Chaldean.  If  the  two  former  tribes  are  acknow- 
ledged, without  any  dispute,  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Amieniaus  and  Carduchiaus,  why  not  the  Chaldeans 

,  also  ?  Even  at  the  preseut  time  the  Nestorians  are  considered 
very  warlike  people,  and.  the  Armenians  just  the  opposite,  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  Why  then  should  the 
Armonians  be  called  Armenians,  but. the  Chaldeans  merely 
Nestorians  ? 

Having  quoted  tho  tGatimouies  of  diiferent  historians 
about  certain  people  inhabiting  Assyria  and  the  mountainous 
region  above  it,  who  were  called  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians, 
and  who  are  now  styled  Chaldeans,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
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with  regsrd  to  cei-tain  facts  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  preeeut  Clialdeaiie  are  the  descendants  | 
l>f  the  ADt^ent  people  of  that  name.  | 

Firstly,  the  Clialdeana  speak  thtt  very  same  language  a*  I 
fB  used  by  that  remarkable  tribe  of  Sabians,  or  Christians  of 
St.  John«  as  they  are  commonly  called,  who  live  near  ^chat  , 
wafl  considered  to  be  ancient  Chuldca,  and  who  are  generally  ] 
i^upposed  tCi  be  the  descendants  of  t^e  old  Babylonians  and  I 
Chaldeaoa.  , 

Seoondly,  the  present  Chaldeans,  with  a  few  exceptioas, 
speak  the  same  dialoct  need  in  the  Targum,  and  in  some 
part«  of  Esra  and  Daniel,  which  are  called  •*  Chaldee."  How 
came  it  then,  that  the  "  Neetorians,''  having  uo  other  language, 
should  spet^  Chaldee  ?  They  must  have  inherited  it  from 
their  forefathers,  the  Chaldeans,  unless,  indeed,  fanciful 
critics  can  show  that  the  popes  of  Rome  made  the  converted 
Nestorians  adopt  the  Chaldee  when  they  bestowed  upop  ' 
them  the  national  name  of  "  Chaldean  "  I 

Thirdly,  when  Laban,  ihe  Ar&m4)an  or  Chaldean,  made  a 
league  with  Jacob,  he  called  the  heap  of  witness,  "  Jegar- 
sahadutha,"  which  means  a  heap  of  witness,'  and  the  great 
canal  which  A^mmianus  mentions  as  having  existed  in 
Babylonia  in  tne  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  called 
Mahrmalka  (king's  river),  which  words  itfe  pure  Chaldean, 
and  '^ve  the  same  meaning  with  the  so-caUed  Nestorians. 

What  greater  proof  can  there  be  of  the  origin  of  a  people 
than  their  language  ?  and  certainly  the  Chaldeans  are  as 
much  entitled  to  be  called  by  that  name  as  the  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, and  Arabs,  who  now  speak  the  languages  of  their 
forefathers.  As  the  Assyrian  or  Aramaic  became  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  the  ±loly  I,ian(L 
after  the  Assyrian  conquest,  so  also  when  the  AmbianB  took 
possession  of  those  countries,  they  established  their  langaags, 
which  has  been  in  use  up  to  the  present  time. 

Though,  as  I  said  before,  Arabic  is  the  vemacuLar  langQaga 
of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  yet  each  ancient 
sect  uses  its  national  or  mother  tongue  in  its  rituala  and  other 
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Jites;    but  the  Chaldeans  in  Upper  ABSTria  and  Kurdistan,       l^ 
as  well  as  the  Koorda,  caii  only  speak  their   own   tongue, 
'Chaldean  or  Koordieh ;  whereas,  the  official  deeds  all  over  the 
Ottoman  dominionB  are  in  Turkinh. 

The  language  whieh  is  naed  by  the  Chaldeans  is  known 
in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Syriae,  but  the  people  call  it 
Chaldean.  The  word  Syiiac  is  applied  by  them  to  the 
■character  used  by  the  eo-called  Syrians  or  Jacobites.  It  ih 
true  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  Chaldean  and 
Sjriac,  but  there  is  some  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  letters,  the  vowel  points,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
letteifi — about  as  much  as  there  Ja  between  the  old  English 
and  the  Uoman  characters. 

Formerly  all  the  so-called  Syrians  employed  the  same 
writing,  and  pronounced  every  word  the  same  as  the  Chal- 
deans do  now;  but  in  the  13th  century  Bar-Hebrieus,  a 
promoter  of  the  Jacobites,  wishing  to  make  a  thorough  dis- 
tSnction  between  the  ■w'riting  of  the  Monophyaitee,  and  that  of 
the  Neatoriana,  changed  the  characters  and  the  vowel  pointa. 

The  Chaldean  p  and  a  are  changed  by  the  Syrians  into 
jth  and  o.  For  instance,  what  the  former  as  in  Swipture 
times  pronounce  Eppathaha,  the  latter  would  call  Ephothoho. 
Then  such  worda  as  "Marantha"  (our  Lord's  coming),  "Abba" 
<fathei-),  "TaliUia"  (damsel),  "Maria"  (Lord),  "Allaha" 
(God),  the  Syrians  pronounce  Morontho,  Obbo,  Taletho, 
Morio,  and  OUoho. 

Though  the  writing  of  the  present  Syriac  was  invented 
ifi  the  13th  ceutury.  English  students  confuse  all  the  different 
Aramean  writings  and  dialects  into  one  favourite  nomencla- 
ture called  "  Syriac."  Indeed,  aotue  scJiolars  have  now  gone 
so  far  aa  to  give  to  the  old  Chaldean  character,  aaid  to  have 
esiated  for  300  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  extraordi- 
nary name  of  St/ro-ChaUlaie,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  far- 
fetched misnomer. 

The  remaining  Christians  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  the  Greeks, 
both  orthodox  and  those  who  have  joined  themselves  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Aa  the  doctrine  of  both  is  ao  well  kno^vn, 
I  need  say  little  about  them.  Scarcely  any  members  of 
either  are  found  anywhere  except  in  Asia  Minor,  and  very 
lew  only  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  All  communities  seem  to 
fraternise  with  themj  ae  their  mode  of  worahip  plea«ea  alL 
Toi.  VIII.  25 
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The  Mohammedans  I  need  only  refer  to^  as  their  apeoial 

belief  is  not  unknown. 

I  must  now  add  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  oreedtai  dP 
the  semi-Gentile  nationcJities  existing  in  different  parts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  whom  I  oasuallj  mentioned  in  the  oommenoe- 

ment  of  this  paper. 

Whether  Dnizes,  Ansardll^  Shabbaks,  Sabians,  YezmcUUs^  t 
or  G^res,  they  one  and  A  confess  the  same  God  fas  6e 
Who  IS  worshipped  by  all  believers ;  and  although  each  com- 
y  '  /  munity  has  its  own  peculiar  rites  and  secret  dogmas  (known 
f  ^'i  only  to  themselves),  nevertheless  most  of  them  practiBe  cer- 
tain ceremonies  belonging  to  the  Christians  and  Jews,  as 
circumcision,  baptism,  and  everything  else  which  they;  con* 
sider  to  be  a  good  policy  to  adopt  to  enable  them  to  live  in 
peace  with  their  neighbours. 

The  Druzes  are  confined  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and  are  very 
seldom  seen  away  from  their  country.  Their  religion,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  made  out  by  strangers,  is  a  mixture  of  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism.  They  practise  neither 
prayer  nor  fasting;  they  drink  wine  and  eat  swine's  flesh. 
If  they  are  asked  within  the  hearing  of  a  Moslem  what  they 
believe  in,  they  profess  to  be  followers  of  Mohammed.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  Druzes  are  descended  from  the  Carmathians 
(a  sect  of  heretical  Moslems  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  9th  cenhuy),  but  strictly  speaking  they  are  the  followers 
of  the  fanatical  "  Caliph  el  Hakim,"  of  the  Fatimite  race,  who 
promulgated  his  own  doctrine  200  years  afterwards.  This 
El  Hakim  was  assisted  in  his  what  i$  called  "divine  mission" 
by  Hamza  and  Edreeze^,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Druzes 
derived  their  appelation  from  the  name  of  the  latter. 

The  Ausarees,  who  inhabit  the  range  of  mountains  north 
of  Lebanon,  between  Tripoli  and  Antioch,  seem  to  be  in 
every  respect  not  unlike  the  Druzes  in  their  belief.  They  are 
also  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Carmathians,  and 
hold  in  veneration  some  of  the  Moslem  saints,  such  as  Fatima, 
and  Hasan  and  Hosain,  and  attribute  to  the  father  of  the 
latter  two  brothers  divine  privileges.  They  profess  to  believe 
in  the  Messiahship  of  our  Lord,  but  not  in  His  Atonement. 
They  allege  that  God  has  been  incarnate  several  times — ^that 
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jHe  liae  been  incarnate  not  only  in  Jesus  ChriBt,  but  also 
in  Abraham,  Moscb.  and  other  persona  celebrated  in  the 
Old  Testament.  They  attribute  also  the  eame  honour  to 
Mohammed.  They  have  borrowed  from  Christianity  the 
practice  of  observing  the  communion,  but  tbey  celebrate  it 
strangely  with  wine  and  a  morsel  of  meat.  They  are  also 
alleged  to  bcheve  in  the  transmigration  of  soiols,  but  they 
hold  that  the  soul  of  a  devotee  belonging  to  their  own  sect 
can  enter  Paradise  after  having  passed  through  a  small 
number  of  bodies ;  but  the  sonl  of  any  other  person  is  obliged 
to  have  passed  through  eighty  1 

The  Yez^^dees,  who  are  commonly  called  devil-worship- 
pers, are  found  in  Asayria,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Turkish 
Koordietan,  in  Russia,  and  Persia.  Doubtless  these  people 
are  descended  from  the  ancient  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  bat 
have  been  under  the  yoke  of  Islam  for  the  last  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  and  have  had  such  close  connectiou  with  both 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  that  they  have  adopted  eomo 
tenets  of  both  religions.  Tliey  profess  to  believe  both  in 
Clirist  and  Mohammed.  They  practise  baptism,  but  circum- 
cision is  optional  with  thera.  Though  they  believe  and 
adore  Gad,  they  do  not  consider  that  aatan  mil  be  ever- 
lastingly excluded  from  heavenly  bliss,  but  thfit  at  the  day  of  ■ 
judgment  God  will  restore  him  to  his  former  dignity  of  an 
archangel ;  on  this  account  they  hold  him  in  aw^e,  and  con- 
eider  it  sinful  to  abuse  him,  for  fear  of  his  revenge  when  ho 
regains  his  power.  They  are  very  particular  about  their 
food,  and  inany  things  which  Christians  and  Moslems  eat  they 
■will  not  touch.  They  have  a  rude  representation  of  a  pigeon 
made  of  brass,  which  they  call  '•Malik  Taboos,"  or  "  peacock," 
fixed  on  a  brass  stand,  which  they  venerate  very  much,  but 
they  deny  its  worship.  They  have  four  of  these  ciuious 
symbols  appointed  to  difi'erent  districts,  and  the  priests  take 
them  periodically  round  to  the  several  Yezeedee  devotees,  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia,  where  their  co-religionists  exist, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  through  their  adoration. 
The  Yezeedees  are  most  clean  in  their  dress  and  habits,  and 
considered  very  industrious  and  brave,  and  arc  most  hospitable 
to  strangers. 
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The  Shabbftkfi  are  finind  in  Aesyria  and  Meaopotaniia,  and 
are  more  like  Moslems  than  any  other  seLii-)m{i;an  commumty ; 
indeed,  those  who  have  not  misod  i^-itli  them  much  would 
never  think  that  they  are  not  Mohammedans.  They  also 
believe  in  Christ,  and  confess  Him  to  be  divine,  but  they  dure 
not  make  such  confession  before  a  Moslem.  They  venerate 
the  Virgin  Mary  almost  as  much  as  the  Roman  Catboltus,  and 
call  her  the  "  mother  of  (if^  " 

The   Sabians,  sever  <i  Christians  of  St.  John  and 

Mendeane,  from  Mendai  l  v    o  was,  as  it  is  alleged,  a 

disciple  of  St.  John  I  st  a  e  found  in  Southern  Baby- 
lonia, and  are  no  sceudod  fi-ora  tlie  ancient 
Chaldeans.  They  1  other  sects  borrowed  many  rites 
and  ceremonies  froiu  the  I  le  and  Moslems,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  worship  the  nly  hosts,  having  inherited 
tliis  faith  from  their  forefi  ^».  This  kind  of  idolatry  pre- 
vailed in  ChaldeaSi  from  i  ice  it  spread  all  over  the  West^ 
and  found  its  way  to  Greece,  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  were  believed  to  possess  divine  intelligence,  and  exer- 
cised a  constant  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  destinies 
of  man.  Even  now  the  power  of  the  moon  as  a  source  of 
bad  or  good  fortune  is  believed  in  all  over  the  world,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  religion,  by  those  who  are  more  or  less 
superstitious.  It  is  said  that  there  etiU  exists  in  Syria,  near 
Mount  Lebanon,  a  branch  of  this  sect,  who  call  themselves 
"  Galdeana,"  and  who,  like  their  brother  Sabians,  claim  St. 
John  the  Baptist  as  their  prophet  and  progenitor.  Their 
belief  is  a  middle  course  between  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
but  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  They 
also  take  honey  and  locusts  alternately  as  a  sacrament, 
which  are  distributed  as  consecrated  elements  to  the  worship- 
pers present,  and  are  sent  to  the  absent  equally  as  a  religious 
rite.  These  people  likewise  have  a  good  deal  of  Islamism 
mixed  up  with  their  worship,  hke  all  other  semi-pagan 
nations. 

The  Guebres  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and 
retain  the  old  faith  of  fire-worship.  There  are  very  few  of 
them  nowin  Peima,  as  manyhave  emigrated  to  India,  chiefly 
to  the  Presidency  of.Bombay,  and  are  known  there  by  the 
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name  of  "  ParBBea."  They  never  allow  the  eacred  fire  to 
be  BXtinguiahed,  nor  would  thej  blow  out  a  caudle  with  tflGii" 
breath,  but  extinguish  it  by  the  wave  of  the  haiid ;  it  would 
be  coueidered  sacriligeoua  to  spit  or  throw  any  unclean  object 
into  an  ordinary  fire.  The  Parsees  are  generally  coueidered  to 
be  polytheiBtB,  worshipping  not  only  the  good  and  evil  deities 
under  the  name  of  "Ormuzd"  and  "  Ahriman,"  but  the  sun,  fire, 
and  other  objects,  which  idea  they  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos. 
Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  a  missionary  at  Bombay  for  many  years, 
says  of  the  Parsee,  "  He  at  one  moment  calls  upon  Ormuzd, 
at  the  next  upon  his  own  ghost ;  at  one  moment  on  an  arch- 
angel, at  the  next  upon  a  sturdy  bull ;  at  one  time  on  the 
brilliant  sun,  the  next  on  a  blazing  fire  ;  at  oue  moment  on  a 
lofty  and  stupendous  mountain,  the  next  on  a  darksome  cave ; 
at  one  moment  on  the  ocean,  and  at  the  next  on  a  well  or 
spring,"  Niebuhr  in  writing  about  the  Pars^^s,  says,  "  The 
Parrfeb  followers  of  Zoroaster  adore  one  God  only  eternal 
and  Almighty,  They  pay  however  a  certain  worship  to  the 
Bun  and  moon,  the  stars,  and  to  fire,  as  visible  images  of  the 
invisible  Divinity."  A  learned  Parsee  of  the  uame  of  Doza- 
bhoy  Framjkjj,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Wilson's  chargL's  of  idolatry 
against  the  Pai'sees,  denies  the  existence  among  tliem  of  fire, 
sun,  watci',  and  air  worship,  but  admits  that  according  to  the 
Parsee  faith,  "God  is  the  emblem  of  glorj',  refulgence,  and 
light,  and  in  this  view  a  Parsee  while  engaged  in  prayer  ia 
directed  to  stand  before  the  firo,  or  to  dii-ect  his  i'ace  towards 
the  sun,  as  the  most  proper  symbols  of  the  Almighty."  So 
far  Mr.  Framjce  coiToborates  Dr.  Wilson's  assertion,  and  with 
regard  to  the  acknowledgments  of  God  by  the  Pai-soes,  it 
only  proves  that  they  have  come  to  a  true  belief  in  God  from 
their  constant  intercourse  for  hundretla  of  yeare  with  true 
behevers  in  revealed  religion,  as  all  other  Gentiles  have  done 
from  tune  immemorial.  Even  the  Hindoos  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  Who  has  the  control 
of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth. 

There  still  remains  small  remnants  ot  tlie  half-pagan 
ancient  Samaritans,  and  Assassins  or  Ishmaehtes.  A  very  few 
families  of  the  former  still  remain  near  Shechem  in  Palestine, 
I  need  here  only  mention  them,  as  their  belief  is  well  known. 
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But  the  "  seasBiiis  "  or  "  Ishmaelites  "  are  a  heretical  eect  of*' 
Moslems  lio  foreook  eome  partii  of  their  former  faith  and 
adopted  mgo  fovmiilafl  which  belong  neither  to  the  ChristdaD 
nor  the  lanmiGdan  faitha.  Formerly  they  were  a  formid- 
able community,  aud  the  terror  of  the  East ;  their  chief  seat 
was  in  Persia  and  Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  now  they  exist  only 
as  a  small  and  insignificant  sect  in  the  mountains  west  of 
Hama.  in  Syria.     "  ' '        hat  thuir  name  is  derived 

from   "  Hasan^bs,"  or  f  Hasan,  sou  of  Ali,  and 

giauilson    of   Mo  as    they    were    notorious 

marauders,  the  Cru  lie  word  into  Asaaitint 

All     the     anci»  ,     Amalakites,     Edomitefl, 

Amorites.  Hagn'-*'-  ,  and  other   minor  tribes, 

who  inhabited  li.  Arabia,  and  Syria,  have 

one  and  all  joini  a  now  called  Arabs, 

Tht-re  ia  one  fit,  without  any  exception 

all  the  sects  and  i      loi  h  now  inhabit  the  lands-or 

the  Bible,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  call  upon  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  in  the 
name  of  "  Allah." 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muKt  add  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  word  Allah,  which  baa  been  misquoted  in  this  country  . 
as  if  it  meant  anything  else  than  the  God  who  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  Christian  nationalities  all  over  the  world.  I 
can  well  understand  that  an  ignorant  man  travelling 
amongst  Indians,  and  hearing  the  Moslems  in  that  country 
using  the  word  Allah,  would  understand  it  as  one  of  the 
gentile  deities  like  Bibma,  Budha,  Sliiva,  and  other  fake 
gods.  But  I  marvel  when  T  see  professed  Arabic  scholars, 
and  those  who  have  travelled  for  a  long  time  amongst  the 
Arabs,  and  understand  their  teneta  of  faith  introduce  the 
word  Allah  in  its  Arabic  paraphrase,  when  they  write  an 
Arabic  story,  as  if  it  meant  differently  from  the  word  "  God  "^ 
in  English.  Suppose  I  were  to  translate  an  English  prayer  to 
an  Arab,  and  when  I  come  to  the  word  God,  I  name  it  in  its 
English  rendering,  what  would  he  think  of  its  imports  ?  I 
feel  sure  that  he  would  conclude  from  my  not  translating  it 
into  Arabic  that  the  English  worshipped  a  different  God  from 
theirs.    The  tranelators  of  the  authorised  versioD  of  the  Old 
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Testament  might  have  just  as  well  adhered  to  the  Hebrew 
words  Elol^m,  Adoiy^,  and  £1,  and  not  translated  them 
Vito  the  English  words  God,  Lord,  and  Most  High  God. 
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OS  THE  SHADE  OR  SHADOW  OF  THE  DEAD. 
Bt  Samuel  Birch,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S^^  &c.  (Prttidtnl). 


Bt  the   cxpreseio: 
donbt    that    the  Bho 
for  the  gods  are  e 
C3C3^T  <u;'  and 
tiie  gods  or  souls  are 
of  the  branches  of  tue 
the  exiimiDatioD  of  the 
the  god  Oeiris,  where  it  azm 


ihadow  there  can  be  no 
actiml  shade  or  shadow, 
?8hed  by  their  shadow," 
Ften  cited  pflssage  where 
eposing  under  the  shade 
lin,  m  the  description  of 
'  Abydos  for  the  body  of 
a  ot  iDe  body — 


'^l 


2  Tw 

^f&ibti       pu 
a  shade   it  was 


\    ^- 


nn  qamttte  ^^aibti       pu  qamit 

%\oi        vias  it  fowid      a  shade   it  was  fotmd 

In  a  sceoe  too  of  the  lamentations  of  the  body  of  Osiris 
tall  curving  T  are  seen  over  three  figures  lamenting,  and 
the  legend  says : — 

1 1 1       I   I     <=>      )  1 1      Zm^   a^  III      I  III 

BQ     ;^abit     ;^r       en  ;^nn  sn         hr         sn 

, .  their  shade    with    Aem  rest  they      upon     them^ 

In  all  these  passages  the  meaning  is  that  of  actual  ahadd- 
or  shadow,  without  any  spiritual  allasion.  So  aleo  of  the 
serpent  who  is  said  to  be  devourer  of  shades,  and  t&edemoik 
Asesaor,   who  is  called  eater  of  ehade  coming  out  of  tli«- 

'  "  Bee.."  4,  68. 

*  Mwietto,  "A.hjda»,"  i,  6G,  eit«d  b;  Brngrcb,  "  WOrtrab.,"  pp.  1029,  lOM. 

■  Bareophapu  of  Fepenep,  Sharp*,  "  Bf.  Inter.,"  pi.  41. 
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Karti,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  tropical  well  ^  at  Syene.  But 
shade  or  shadows  were  attached  to  spiritual  existences  as 
gods,  spirits,  and  souls,  and  partook  of  the  nature  of  these 
existences.  They  appear,  however,  distinct  from  them,  and 
are  mentioned  separately  from  them.  Nor  can  I  find  that 
they  ate  the  food  off  the  tables  of  offerings  presented  to  the 
dead,  Uke  the  kas,  or  ghosts,  although,  like  the  soul,  they  could 
drink  the  pure  water  offered  to  the  dead,  for  the  gods  gaver-r- 

per  ak         r  asi  kabh       n         ;(aibt  f 

to  go  in  and  out  to  the  cliamber  pure  water  to       his  shade. 

This  applies  to  their  connection  with  the  kas^  ghosts,  or 
baSf  souls,  but  the  god  also  had  shade— 

^  I  I 

sat        netenia        n  x^^bt    f  , 

conducting     a  gm  to  shaae  his* 

This  is  said  of  the  goat-headed  representations  of  the 
god  Af  passing  through  one  of  the  hours  of  the  night. 

Attached  to  the  soul,  and  also  to  the  ka  or  *  Eidolon,*  was 
the  shade,  which  under  the  form  ^,  ^^,  ^^  of  a  shade  or 
parasol  appears  in  the  texts  placed  above  or  at  the  side 
of  representations  of  the  soul.      Phonetically  it  is  wiitten 

and  is  the  Coptic  flTHlfi.!,  ji)Hlfi.I,  ^*h  a  meaning  similar  to 
that  of  aKia  or  unibra  of  the  Greek  or  Romans.  The  shade 
was  supposed  to  be  the  light  envelope  of  the  soul,  visible  but 
not  tangible,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ba 
or  *  soul,'*  as : — 


1  De  Bougd,  « Insor.  Hier.."  1877,  pL  85. 

'  Bonomi,  Coffin  of  Oixneneptithah,  pi.  18 ;    ef,  ChampoUioii,  "  Not.  Dmgt. 


p.  621.  ' 

'  Beiniflch,  "  I>enkiDftler  in  Minuaar/'  p.  70. 


■■"  h 


■8(i8  On  the  Shade  Cr  Shaiiow  of  the  Dead. 

Dn  p^ia  ta          ba     a  un            sbaii               ta 

not  detain  ye        my  soul  do           »kut  up            ye 

TT^  ±  T.    -  ^^    r,1s: 

^(aibit  a  UQ  matea         n  ba          a        ^aibita' 

ehade  my  open  tite  7-  my  )niU          my  shade 

And  again — 


A  e  e 


™fk^TT' 


nn         taut        in  on       sj(m      ut     ;^ibt  & 

is    not   taken    off  evailed  over  (m)  my  ahade.' 

The  shade  v  der  over  the  earth,  going 

to  ihc  tomb,  vioiwjig  longed  to  him,  enjoying 

the  oSeringa  of  his  relatione,  and  then  disappearing  to  the 
body  in  the  grave.  In  the  hieroglyphic  texts,  However,  the 
shade  has  no  representation  beyond  the  liead  or  mummied 
form,  nor  is  it  ever  represented  like  the  deoea^d;  so  that 
no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  hypothesis  of  its  representing  the 
form  of  the  deceased  from  the  monuments  themselves.  There 
also  appears  to  have  been  ouly  one  '  shade '  to  each  ghost  or 
soul,  while  of  the  sun  it  is  stated  that  he  had  seven  ba  and 
fourteen  ka,  eidola,  or  phantasms,  two  attached  to  each  aoul ; 
the  ka,  indeed,  had  a  form,  as  appears  from  tiie  coffin  of 
Amam,  which  states  of  the  deceased : — 


L_- 

1 

™™ 

1' 

^3^ 

rf 

<1» 

r 

neter 

neb" 

Aim 

" 

tin 

eid<,lm 

of     S«t 

WCTy 

tie    thape      to 

This  would  show  that  ka  was  the  shape  of  every  god. 
JAy  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  ka,  which  has  been 
already  amply  done  by  Mr.  Le  Page  Benouf  and  M.  Masporo, 

■  " Todt.,"  oh.  M,  4      *  "lbdt.,"a.  n.      *  Biilaih  Unnan,  ITo.  6864. 
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but  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  ^^aifti^  or  *  shade '  from  the 
monuments. 

The  shade  is  mentioned  with  the  soul  at  the  earliest 
period,  for  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Pyramid  of  Unas,  of  the 
sixth  dynasty,  at  Sakkarah,  it  states  : — 

sek        bau         an  x^  ;^aibitu 

aubdued    eouls      their      under  Unae  shades 


NSNStA 


mtut  ar  sn 

in  the  hand       are       they 

^' Their  souls  are  under  Unas,  their  shades  are  united 
together,"  and  Unas  devours  the  spirits  in  a  burning  helL^ 

In  the  coffins  of  the  eleventh    dynasty,  published  by 
Lepsius,  the  shade  is  again  mentioned  as  in  th( 


T«l  iH  ^ 


mas         ;^aibit         hna         ka      f 
bringing  the  shade       with         his  ghost* 

where  it  is  connected  with  the  ka.  It  is  however  at  the  time 
of  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  dynasty  that  the  shades 
play  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ti^u 
or  under  world. 

In  the  Ritual  the  shades  also  appear : — 

aham      -  a      hr  nut  ;^aibit        j(U 

walk     1  in  leading       shades      epirits^ 

Here  it  must  be  either  shades  of  the  dead,  or  souls  of 
spuits,  in  which  cases  the  shade  was  something  appended 


1  MMuero,  <<  Beo./'  it,  02.  *  LepBiui,  <<  AeltMte  Text,*'  pi.  26,  8. 

•  "  Todt.,*'  oh.  64^  18. 


I 
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.  to  the  spirit,  aB  the  shade  was  apparently  also  to  ttie  eoul,  as 
m  another  chapter : — 

ka  arti     pert        ba        ;taibit       am      a       ;;^;pr 

would    making    way    my  tout  aJiade  where  I  am  prepared 

In  another  chapter,  entitled  the  chapter  of  opening  the 
chamber  uf  the  soui  and  shade  coming  forth  daily  anre  of 
foot,*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shade  was  independent 
of  the  soul,  althongb  not  represented  in  the  vignette,  for 
besidea  tho  ehado  of  the  gods,  of  spirits,  and  souls,  there 
was  also  the  shade  of  the  dead,  as  in  the  passage  of  the 
Ritual  where  it  says:  "Do  not  let  me  be  imprisoned  by  the 
detainers  of  the  linibs  of  Osiris,  the  detainers  of  soul,  the 
*^^  Tm  ®K^^^  ^"""  f'H '""'.  tlie  lockers  up 
,  of  shades  of  the  reprobate  dead.'"  Again,  "Not  prevailing 
over  my  shade  (the  deceased  and  living  off)  the  shade  of 
the  dead."*  "  Their  soul,"  eaye  another  passage,  "  live  by 
words  accompanying  their  going  out," 

Some    Bhades    are    called    the    damned,  njOt]'="  T.,, 
tebi  t,  in  the  Hades,*  while  of  others  it  is  stated — 


T,T 


s;^  sn         her      ^'^bit     tn 

dim         back  thfy     on     ghadet  your 

that  "  they  turn  back  (or  rest)  on  your  shades."    Of  another 
of  the  gods  of  hell  it  ia  said,  "  he  cuts  at  your  bodies  " — 

nk    itu  tan        ta  hbt  x^^^  ^^ 

defeating        touU      your      expeUing        akadet        your 


••  Tod*.,"  0. 82,  tiUe.     »  "  Todt.,"  «.  92,  7.     '  "  Todt.,"  1«,  19,  B8,  40. 
*  dumpoUioii, ''Kot.Dncr,>"7S7. 
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And  in  the  passage : — 


n 


AA/S/V/NA 
/VSAAAA    *  V 


A^WAA 


u 


A/VVAAA 


ab        epsnai 
purification  twice 


n 
to 


ka  ek 

eidolon     thine 


n 
to 


tet 
body 


k 
thine 


ba 
soul 


k 
thine 


A^AAAA 


T 


AAAAAA 


n        ;^aibt     k 
^^      shades  thine 


n        saha 
to       mummy 


k 


Here  the  elements  of  the  dead  are  the  ghost  qa^  the  soul 
//a,  the  body  tety  the  shade  ^aii^,  and  the  mummy  5aAii.  The 
same  is  given  from  the  unedited  chapter  of  the  Ritual  of 
Amenhotep  in  the  Louvre,  "  0  ye  dividers  of  souls,  0  all  ye 
gods,  who  are  lords  of  life,  bring  the  soul  of  the  Osiris 
Amenhotep  that  it  may  be  united  to  his  body,  that  his  body 
may  be  united  to  his  soul,  his  soul  being  separated  from  his 
body.  The  gods  in  Heliopolis  (Jiat  ben-ben)  bring  to  him  (his 
parts)  at  Heliopolis,  the  place  of  Shu,  the  son  of  Tum,  his 
heart,  aJ,  is  to  him  as  that  of  Ra,  his  other  heart,  hati^  is  to  him 
as  that  of  Khepera.  Purification  to  thy  ka  (eidolon),  to  thy 
soul  ia,  to  thy  body  tet^  to  thy  shade  ;^aiit^*' 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  although  the  deceased  has 
only  one  ba,  ka,  and  sahu,  he  has  shades  in  the  plural,  as  if 
shades  were  attached  both  to  the  ka  and  ba,  for  they  are 
both  mentioned  before  the  sahu  or  body ;  and  this  recalls  to 
mind  that  the  Sun  had  seven  souls,  but  fourteen  ka,  two 
eidola  or  genii^  to  each  soul,  and  here  I  would  apply  the  text 
**  0  leaders  of  souls,  directors  of  shades 


ap      k 
opeii  thou 


^o 


n      x^t 
to     body 


k       n 
thy     to 


TUl'^h^M 


;^bit      n    sahu    k       as 
sJiad^s  of  mummy  thy  noble. 


^  Coffin  of  TeoB,  in  the  Loutto  :  Sharpe,  "  Eg.  Inscr./*  New  Series,  41,  2, 
cited  as  in  a  papjrus  also  by  Wiedemann,  "  Congr.  provin.  d.  Orient.  Francais,*' 
1880,  p.  160. 

«  Diimichen,  "  Patuamenapt,"  p.  11.  Of,  Brugach,  "  WOrterb.,"  1230,  he 
calls  the  qa  "  character."  Cf.  same  passage,  Dilmichon,  "  Tempel  Inschrift.," 
pi.  25,  all  late  texts. 

'  Leemans,  3,  111. 
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'n  t}ie  Shade 


I  will  now  turn  to  the  piimstimeiit  of  the  shade.  In  a  bind 
of  caldron,  also  in  the  tomba  of  the  kings,  are  Heen  the  boqIb, 
hodies,  and  sliadefl  of  the  wicked,  held  up  by  two  hands — 


41     W     °^     +1 


enusit 


ban 
touts 


the    hodiet 


;^aibtu  n 

thades  of  tlie 

'  and  in  the  burning  pil 
explanatory  texts  say,  ■ 
•  their  powers": — 


xii» 


f  t; 


live    the  tliades 


r  ore  Been  burning.     The 
iea  live,  they  have  raised 


ax 


lift   their  !iand«    jwicerful  are  thfj/. 


from  which  it  would  appear  that  they  survive  the  effect  of ' 
Hjr'c^  the  Jtat  or  pit ;  from  a  papyrus  also  of  the  nineteenth 
■  or  twentieth  dynasty.    In  another  section  of  the  hell,  the 
gods  of  which  axe  obscure,  there  are  also  other  passages,  as : — 


nn      per   . . 
not  corns  forth 


"^1      111  1 1 1 

m      x^bt    mut  en 
from   altadei  of  rftetr  dead 


In  the  paintings  of  the  burning  kell  in  the  tomb  of  the 
kiags  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  showing  the  puuiehmeut 
of  the  future  state,  it  is  said  of  the  shades : — 

hastem  tn     mut      s'at        tn   ;^aibtu      hastmi, 

ttrangU  ye    tht  dead    out  ye  tlu  ehadu  of  tht  atnuyUd, 

>  ChampolUon,  "Hot.  Beta.,"  619. 

*  Luizona, "  Lk  domicils  d'Biprito,"  pi.  it, 

■  ChuDpollioD,  "Not.  Deter.,"  p.  789. 
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-! 


I  I  I 


That  18,  the  shades  were  cut  off  the  souls  of  the  dead;  and 
so  separated  from  them.  Again,  in  another  scene,  it  says : 
"  Those  who  live  in  this  section  make  road.  That  great  god 
addresses  them,  they  rest.    They 

serq  sn        m        ^^aibtu       am       ru       nru 

breathe         they        as        shades    from  mouth  to  mouth} 

other  descriptions  of  the  soul  are  also  given  on  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Teos,  as : — 

I   I II         ^^ 
tn        ;^aibtu        bau  n 

ye      the  shades    souls        to 


I  I  I 


111 


1 


W/VN/W 


mat 
give 

And  again : — 


nak 
the  d^eat? 


u 


n      bau 


I   I    I 


A 


asq 


;faibit 


I    I    I 

tn 


hsstm        n      bau        tn 
strangled  have  been  souh  your  delayed  have  been  shades  your 

In  another  section  of  the  hell,  the  description  is :  "  The 
gods  in  this  picture  adore  the  great  god,  because  he  is 
elevated  above  them,  they  receive  his  great  disk  and  shade."* 
In  the  representation  accompanying  this  scene,  the  shades  on 
the  heads  of  the  souls  are  coloured  blue.  In  another  scene, 
soids  are  seen  with  shades  over  their  heads.* 

Some  account  of  the  shades  occurs  also  on  the  sarcophaguis^ 
of  Nekhtherhebi  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  scenes  whidi 
refer  to  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  hours  of  the 
night,  where  it  states :  "  Those  who  are  in  this  future  in  the 
flesh  of  their  own  bodies — 


i^i^V   m 


§ 


A^/^\ 


T 


II 


§ 


^^^ 


yrvL         ba      sn      hr      sn     hotep  ;^aibit  sn       hr     sn 
the  words  {of)  souls  their  over  them  rest    shade  tlieir    over  them 

^  Ckampollion, ''  Not.  Desor.,"  p.  788.    *  Champollion,  "  Not.  Deier./'  p.  686 
•  Sharpe, "  Eg.  Imot.,"  new  series,  7, 6.    •  "  Not.  Descr./'  p.  621. 
>  Ibid.,  pi.  15,  6. 
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"  their  soals  speak  over  them,  their  shades  rest  upon  them  I 
when  that  god  addresses  tliem  they  speak  to  him,  they  glorify  j 
him  when  he  riaes  up.  T}ie  Osinaii  king  ht  glorifies  thut  great  i 
god  when  he  nses  (dp)  over  the  souls  and  shades  what  they  i 
do  is  in  the  West.'" 

In  another   pRSHage   of  the   same   coffin   the  expression  i 

^io  -jf^aibitim,  "cutting  the  coudemncd  souls  detaining  the 
wretched  shatles.  What  they  do  is  in  the  Ameuti  or  West." 
Other  things  are  also  done  by  shades,  for  in  another  section 
of  the  same  sarcophagus  the  passage  of  the  snn  is  again 
ezphuned.  "  That  god  goes  along  over  them  in  peace,  tlioy 
have  heard  all  the  words,  they  imbibe  his  words.  What  Ihey  , 
do  is  in  the  lower  heaveu,  bringing  souls,  leading  along  j 
shades,  doing  what  is  ueceBsary  for  the  eonls  in  tho  water." 

'  On  the  later  wooden  tablets  of  the  period,  ranging  from  \ 
the  twenty-second  dynasty  to  the  Ptolemies,  iho  procession 
of  die  Bolar  boat  is  hailed  by  the  soul  T^v  ba,  with  upraised 
hands,  and  the  shade  T  •xaibit.'  Here  the  shade  appears  as 
a  companion  of  the  soul.  So  again,  the  Sun  says,  "  I,  the 
S,un,  manifest  what  is  hidden,  throw  light  upon  mysteries,  I 
give  life  to  yom-  souls     @    A  ,^^^^        T  te^en  aen- 

her  ■)(aibtu  ten,  "  who  alight  on  your  ehadea  " ;  so  in  the  same 
scenes  of  the  burning  hells  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties,  the  texts  state,  "  come  the  ivicked  dead,'  from  whom 
I  have  escaped,  my  father  strikes,  after  his  wounding,  your 
bodies,  mutilating  your  souls  fQ  J  fiabt,  expelling,  youc 
shades,  your  heads  are  cut  off." 

Ideas  like  those  I  have  already  given  are  translated  from 
monuments  of  the  papyri  relating  to  the  passage  of  the  Sun 
through  the  second  hour  of  the  day.  "  The  wicked  dead 
come,  whom  my  father  strikes  after  his  wounding,  your  bodies 
mutilating  your  souls  expelling  yoiu-  shades,  your  heads  are 


I  Eg.  Qall.,  Brit.  Miu.,  10.  >  Pierrel,  10,  p.  12!. 

'  Piemt,  p.  136. 
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cut  off,  you  no  longer  have  a  type,  you  do  not  come  out, 
you  do  not  escape  the  burning  of  the  serpent,  devourer  of 
100,000  (years),  the  consuming  of  the  mistress  of  the  furnaces, 
the  flames  of  the  mistress  of  pits,  the  fires  of  mistress  of 
blocks,  the  mistress  of  swords  cuts  you  and  wounds  you,  she 
«tabs  you,  you  will  never  see  again  those  on  earth."  ^ 

In  the  laame  hour  of  the  night  the  souls  of  the  opposers 
<Jf  Osiris  Haratif  are  stated  to  be  the  jailers  of  the  hole ;  they 
live  off  the  cries  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  suffocating  the 
«ouls  and  shades  who  raise  their  hands  at  the  burning  pit' 

(^=^^fn  hat). 

Again,  it  is  said,  "  The  serpent  Na  lives  off  the  cries  and 
roarings  of  Earth " ;  those  attached  to  his  worship  proceed 
from  his  mouth  daily.  Those  who  are  in  this  future  receive 
the  excellence  (ne/rit)  of  the  Sun's  boat,  crossing  from  those 
devoted  to  the  serpent  called  **  The  life  of  the  gods."  They 
love  the  great  god  in  the  heaven,  the  passage  is  to  the  upper 
distances.  They  assume  the  type  in  heaven  of  shades,  and 
rest  in  the  wind  and  wsAer.  When  ordered  to  live  they  do 
60  in  the  great  boat  of  the  Sun  in  heaven."  * 

This  throws  some  light  on  the  representation  of  shades  in 
the  later  tablets,  their  existence  with  the  souls  in  the  solar 
boat,  and  their  connection  with  the  souls  of  men,  for  "  never 
to  see  again  those  on  earth,"  could  hardly  apply  to  demons,* 
and  when  oi'dered  to  live  under  the  type  or  form  of  shades, 
they  are  said  to  rest  in  the  wind  and  water,  and  to  participate 
in  the  boat  of  the  Sun  the  eternal  passage  through  the 
heavens. 

In  the  tomb  of  a  person  named  Nebunnef,  at  Thebes,* 
dated  in  the  4th  month  of  the  spring  of  Rameees  11,  at 
Goumah,  the  deceased  is  represented  in  adoration  to  the  four 
genii  of  the  dead.    Amset,  the  first,  offers  him  his  qa ;  Hapi, 

■ 

>  Pierret,  p.  1»6.  >  Pierret,  "  Etudes,"  i,  p.  136. 

«  Pierret,  i,  p.  136.  •  Pierret,  i,  p.  142. 

^  Oongr^  prorinciale  des  Orientalistes,  1874 ;  Wiedemum,  p,  165 ;  ''  Teztor 

de  BftTisi,"  p.  187. 

*  ChampoUion, ''  Not.  Deier.,"  p.  536. 
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Uie second  genius,  a  vase;  Tuauniutef,  the  third  genius,  hia 
ba  or  soul,  rejireaented  as  a  human-Iieaded  hawk ;  Khabeenut , 
the  fourth  g^euius,  his  shade,  rc-pre&cutcd  as  a  bearded 
miimmied  figure  £  having-  a  flabellum  ou  the  head ;  Tbotn , 
offers     hhn    the  J[  feather  of  Truth  and  a  mouth. 

In  the  i^af^cal  papyrus  the  sliadee  are  mentioued  along- 
with  the  doiDinns.  but  not  in  the  same  pdreuthesis  as  the  soul, 
for  it  sayB :  "  Speak  to  me,  Amset.  god  of  gods,  of  the  dark- 
ness that  Wary  daimon  aud  every  shade  which  is  iu  the 
Amenti  sleeping  lie^  and  that  those  who  arc  dead  wake  for 
me  all  this  soul  to  live,  and  that  eoul  to  breathe."'  Here  the 
Soul,  AS  dutingu lulled  from  the  shade,  ie  supposed  to  breathe 
one  of  the  ftmctioos  of  the  body. 

Other  descriptionis  of  the  oon£tioti>  of  the  dia^  ara- 
found,  as— 

s--^^  *  -— nrt: 

ar         f        pQ        m        tiaa        n  ;^aibita 

he      does      it        in   the  lower  heaven  to      the  shade* 


am  xeftu 

eating       tlte  accusers. 

and  in  the  same  place :  "  Said  by  that  great  god  to  the  gods, 
rising  to  them  when  ye  turn  back  and  are  resting  in  the  lower 
hemisphere,  to  your  souls  ye  rest  and  your  shades.' 

Different  ideas  have  prevailed  among  those  who  have 
treated  on  the  soul,  such  as  that  the  shade  represented  the 
obscurity  caused  by  a  dark  body,  and  of  the  soul  separateid 
fi-om  the  body,  the  radiancy  of  the  sahu  or  mummy  manifested 
on  earth  as  a  shadow,  and  in  heaven,  or  a  radiancy,  the  type 
or  form  produced  by  the  procreator  demiurgus;  to  which 
I  could  add  the  thin  material  envelope  which  protected  the 
soul  from  the  intensity  of  the  solar  raye,*  following  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  soul  and  ghost. 

'  MMpero,  "  Mel.  i.  Arch.,"  p.  39.  '  Sharps,  "  Eg.  Ihht.,"  pi.  32. 

I    ^    ■  Co(iRi%&pr(>Tiiy:ul^duOrientalislM»,1874;  Wied«infinD,p,\165;  "T«ztcit 
de  Eavisi,"'  p-  ISSl      '  '       '  >, 
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The  idea  of  a  resurrectionc^  the  body  is  implied  in  some 
.  of  these  texts. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Sun  Ra  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Amenti,  "  Those,''  says  the  text,  "  who  are  in  this  picture,  their 
bodies  are  in  their  chests  in  their  holes.     "  Their  bodies  rise 

np  at  him,**  g^  il^'"^'^^*  )^»  *^®  ^'"^  Anubis  keeps 
the  words  of  that  great  god  who  gives  light  to  them  from 
his  great  disk  to  their  chests  he  reckons  his  words.  His 
fii-es  and  his  abode  dissipate  the  darkness  when  he  flies  over 
them.*'* 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  resurrection  of  e 
7  shade. 


>  CliMQpoUioD,  *<  N«t  Dmot.,"  p.  6^ 


:fi'  A<^^^ 


v£j'==.    ^       IFi.-c^— 5   T  ^>- 


JI 


-to  -r  '^  ■  '^^   ' 


HANDICRAFTS  AND  ARTIZAK3  MENTIONED  IN 
.      TALMUDICAL  WRITINGS. 

Br  Dh.  S.  Louis. 
Efod  4/1   VarcA,  ISSi. 

ThB  following  observations  are  inteuded  to  tkrow  some 
rays  of  light  upon  the  eocial  and  mdustnal  Iiabits  of  the 
JewB  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  As  far  aa  the  degree 
of  their  civilization  and  the  state  of  their  industries  are  con- 
cerned, the  Jews  who  worshipped  in  the  templo  at  Jerusalem 
are  as  much  au  extinct  race  as  the  Atlicnians  w}io  bad  to 
stand  the  vexatious  croBS-questioniogB  of  Socratee,  or  tlie 
Bomanu  who  applauded  the  eloquence  of  CHcero  in  the 
Forum ;  and  we  have  to  look  to  the  relics  of  by-gone  agest 
for  materials  to  construct  a  picture  of  their  daily  pursuits. 

The  art  of  sculpture  was  not  at  home  among  the  JewB  j- 
the  law  which  excluded  eveiy  kind  of  image  from,  their 
places  of  worship  denied  them  the  chief  impetus  which 
monumental  art  received  among  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
so  that  they  have  left  but  scanty  records  of  their  history  in 
stone  or  marble.  Ae  to  the  products  of  the  industrial  arts, 
beyond  some  coins  and  a  few  articles  of  jewelry  and  pottery,, 
the  excavations  have  hardly  brought  to  light  any  object  to- 
testify  what  kind  of  artizans  existed  among  them. 

But  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  various  works  which  have 
contributed  to  its  compilation,  we  possess  a  vast  literature, 
through  which  the  treasures  of  the  past  are  scattered  in  rich, 
profusion  ;  hidden  away,  it  is  true,  among  a  mass  of  matter 
of  which  a  large  proportion  is  uncongenial  to  our  modem 
ways  of  thought,  yet  opening  to  the  diligent  searcher  a 
wide  field  of  antiquarian  interest ;  and  as  the  spade  of  the 
excavator  sometimes  lays  bare  an  object  which,  insignificaat 
in  itself,  becomes   important  as  a  witness  of  the  period  to 
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which  it  owes  ita  origiu,  so  does  the  etudeat  of  Rabbinical 
writings  oecaBionally  light  upon  a  word,  or  an  expression,  or 
the  mention  of  a  fact  which  becomes  a  source  of  pi'ecioua 
information  to  the  reflecting  mind.  I  will  give  two  inetances 
to  illuBtrate  my  meaning : — 

In  the  treatise  of  the  Minima  called  Kelim  (vesgeU  or 
implements),  there  occnrs'  the  word  j^rCTTJl,  meaning  a 
leather  case.  The  word  is  a  compound  of  the  Chaldean 
word  ("nn,  "two,"  and  the  well-known  Greek  word  $ijk*}, 
a  "  receptacle  "  or  "  case,"  and  thus  means  a  double  or  com- 
pound case  ;  it  is  explained  to  signify  a  leather  case  having 
separate  compartments  for  a  pen,  a  lancet,  a  knife,  and  a  pair 
of  scisaore,  and  being  much  used  by  sm'geons.  This  single 
word  thus  produces  before  our  view  the  surgeon  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  going  to  visit  hia  patients,  and  carrying 
his  case  of  surgical  instruments,  much  the  same  as  the 
medical  practitioner  does  in  our  own  day. 

In  another  part  of  the  Talmud'  the  expression  occurs 
rK2  "msni  "girls'  ovens,"  meaning  toy  ovens,  made  for 
little  girls  to  play  with.  This  expression  affords  a  peep  into 
tho  nurseries  of  olden  times,  where  girls  might  be  seen 
playing  at  cooking,  as  they  can  bb  found  to-day  in  many  a 
nursery  in  London. 

Such  words  are  eminently  suggestive ;  these  two  words 
naturally  lead  to  the  inference,  that  at  the  time  they  were 
written  there  must  have  been  surgeons,  there  must  have 
been  makers  of  surgical  instruments,  there  must  have  been 
leather  workers,  and  there  must  have  been  makers  of  fictile 
wai-e  who  were  occupied  in  providing  children  with 
playthings.  In  this  way  we  become  acquainted  with  handi- 
crafts which  have  left  very  few  substantial  traces  of  their 
existence. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  population  of  perhaps  two  millions 
of  people  could  not  liave  existed  without  artizans,  who 
furnished  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  some  of  its 
luxuries.  Tlie  Bible  mentions  many  of  these,  such  as 
weavers,  fullers,  workers  in  metals,  both  the  useful  and  the 
precious  metals,  carpenters,  potters,  locksmiths,  and  others ; 
>  iTJ,  8.  '  >'iddsb,  26 1. 
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bot  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  bandicrafts  as  the;- 
£ourisIied  in  later  times,  namely,  in  those  centuriea  of  which?" 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  forme  tho 
central  event.  A  few  sayings,  culled  from  the  pages  of  the 
Talmud,  will  show  in  what  estimation  houdicrafts  were 
held  by  the  Rabbins:  "Great  is  work,  for  it  hououra  the 
worker,"*  is  an  exclamation  uttered  by  Jelmdah,  celebrated 
among  the  learned  men  of  the  second  century.  Among  the 
duties  of  a  father  towards  his  son  is  enumerated  that  of 
causing  him  to  be  taught  a  trade,  with  this  emphatic 
addition :  "  Neglecting  to  teach  your  son  some  handi- 
er^fl,  is  like  bringing  hira  up  to  robbery."*  Another  very 
characteristic  saying  is  this :  "  Though  a  famine  rage  in 
the  land  for  seven  years,  it  will  not  ^itep  the  door  of  the 
artizan."* 

Not  all  hftndicrafta,  however,  were  esteemed  alike;  it  is 
enjoined:  "Lot  every  man  endeavour  to  teach  his  son  » 
elean  and  light  employment;"*  as  such  is  inetanccd  the 
trade  of  a  tailor,  because  the  trtitches  form  neat  straight 
lines  like  the  furrows  of  a  field.  Several  trades  were  looked 
upon  with  disfavour;  such  were  especially  those  which 
neoeseitated  a  frequent  absence  of  the  man  from  his  family, 
namely,  the  occupation  of  driver  of  asses  and  camels,  that 
of  sailor,  herdsman,  and  carrier.*  Another  trade  'which 
was  regarded  unfavourably  was  that  of  butcher;  it  may 
here  be  observed  that  the  butchers  not  only  supplied  raw 
iheat,  but  were  likewise  purveyors  of  cooked  meats;  tu 
Butcher's  hearth  was  therefore  undentood  to  be  much  larg^er 
than  the  hearth  of  the  ordinary  household.^  Among  the 
trades  of  a  lower  grade  was  likewise  that  of  the  tanner,  but 
the  lowest  of  all  calh'ngs  seema  to  have  been  that  of  skinuing- 
carcases  in  the  mariiet  place.' 

Though  some  pursuits  Were  of  eoTlrse  mtwe  hnmble  thaa: 
others,  a  man  was  not  considered  to  be  dislibnourad  by  the 
nature  of  his  calling,  the  rabbinical  maxim  being:  "Poverty 
and  riches  do  not  depend  upon  the  kind  of  handicraft  a  man.' 

>  Ned&rini,  46 1.  *  Kidduahin,  39  a.  *  SaDhedrin,  29  a. 

*  Beracliotb,  63  a.       ■  Eiddiuhin,  83  a.  ■  Eelim,  n,  2. 
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baa  chosen ;  but  let  every  man  pray  to  Him  who  btetows  all 
riches  and  pOBBesBioTtB,  that  he  may  be  succeesful  in  the  trade 
he  shall  follow" ' 

The  practice  of  certain  trades  being  carried  on  in  epecial 
localities,  appears  to  be  of  very  early  origin.  From  the 
Bible  we  know  of  a  street  nf  the  bakers,  a  potters'  gate,  and 
a  fullers'  field ;  in  the  Mishna'  mention  is  made  of  a  meat 
market,  and  in  the  Talmud*  we  find  the  regulation  laid 
down  that  a  tanner  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  his  trade 
within  the  precincts  of  a  city.  This  prohibition  is  confirmed 
by  a  passage  in  the  Acts  (x,  32),  where  Simon,  a  tanner  of 
Joppa,  is  stated  to  have  dwelt  "by  the  sea-side"' — necessarily 
so,  because  he  could  not  carry  on  bis  business  within  the 
^wn.  The  Talmud  fixes  50  cubits  as  the  minimum  distance 
at  which  a  tannery  is  to  be  situated  from  the  city  gates; 
this  regulation  seems  very  inadequate  for  the  prevention  of 
unpleasant  odours;  but  we  ought  not  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  exact  number  of  cubits  indicated ;  it  ia 
of  BufScient  interest  to  find  that  considerations  for  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  were  not  altogether  neglected  in  those 
times  in  the  adiniuisti'ation  of  cities. 

In  Alexandria  the  practice  of  artizans  who  followed  the 
Bome  trade  inhabiting  special  streets  or  quarters  of  the  city, 
was  very  minutely  cariieil  out.  It  is  stated*  that  there  were 
separate  quarters  for  the  goldsmiths,  the  silversmiths,  the 
ironworkers,  the  copperainiths,  and  the  weuvers,  so  that  when 
a  poor  artizau  arrived  there,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  addreaa 
himself  to  the  men  of  his  craft,  and  among  them  to  fiud 
employment  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 

Such  statements  lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  bond  of 
union  existed  between  men  of  the  same  handicraft.  A 
confirmation  of  this  may  be  foimd  in  tne  19th  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  where  it  is  related  how  Demetrius,  a  silversmith, 
addreFst-d  the  men  of  his  craft  on  a  matter  touoliing  the 
interests  of  their  guild.  In  Jerusalem  these  guilds  enjoyed 
great  consideration  in  the  municipality;  when  processions 
£i-om  the  provinces  arrived  beai-ing  offerings  of  first  fruits. 


'  Kiddueliin,  S2  a. 


*  Bab»  l»thra,  25  a. 
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tlpkey  were  reeeived  by  the  principal  officialB  of  tl^e  temple  and 
by  the  craftsmen  of  Jemsalemy  who  offered  their  greetingB^ 
sayiDg :  ^'  Our  brethren,  men  from  anch  and  each  a  prorihoe^ 
be  welcome  among  us.*** 

Mention  is  made  of  a  locality  in  Jenualem.  which  19 
generally  called  ^the  synagogue  of  the  coppenRmkhs.*^ 
The  expression  used  is  JlDIDTI  HHt  ^^  literal  eqntvaleni^ 
of  GWfVfWf/i^  which,  as  is  well4niown,  means  a  house  of 
assembly;  it  is  therefore  probable  tliat  this  ^^ByAagog^e" 
W6U9  not  simply  a  house  of  prayer/ but  served  also  as  a 
meeting-house  where  the  coppersmiths  assembled  for  pur- 
poses relating  to  their  particular  tirade. 

A  custom  which  deserves  ta  be  mentioned  was  tibat  of 
artizans  wearing  characteristic  badges  indicative  of  their 
trade.  It  is  statod*  that  the  tailor  carried  a  needle  stuck  in 
front  of  his  dreas;  the  scribe  went  out  with  a  pen  behind  his* 
ear ;  the  carpenter  displayed  a  sort  of  foot-rule  ;*  the  wool* 
carder  a  woollen  thread ;  the  weaver  a  flock  of  wool ;  the* 
dyer  a  number  of  threads  dyed  in  different  colours,  wliich  he 
used  as  patterns,  and  from  which  liis  customers  could  select 
the  shade  they  desired ;  even  the  money-changer  appeared 
in  public  with  a  coin  conspicuously  fastened  to  his  dress. 
As  a  characteristic  portion  of  apparel  may  likewise  be  noted 
tho  tanner's  M"^lipD»*  a  kind  of  leather  apron  worn  by 
tanners  while  engaged  in  the  operations  of  their  business. 

It  was  natural,  as  is  the  case  in  all  countries,  that  tho  son 
should  mostly  be  brought  up  to  the  handicraft  of  his  father, 
and  we  meet  with  instances  of  trades  becoming  hereditary 
in  certain  families.     In  the  fom-th  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of 
Chronicles  a  family  of  linen  weavers  is  mentioned,  as  well  aa. 
families  of  carpenters  and  potters.     The  Talmud*  speaks  of 
two  families — the  family  of  Gormii,  who  possessed  the  secret 
of  baking  the  shew-bread  for  the  temple,  and  the  feinily  of 
Abtinas,  who  were  skilled  in  the  preparation  of  the  boly 

1  Bicurim,  iii,  3.  ^  MegiUah,  26  a.  >  Sabbath,  11  h. 

*  I  have  used  the  'word  "foot  rule"  as  the  modem  equivalent  for  Qm,> 
which  is  probably  connected  with  the  Greek  word  a-xiC^f  and  signifies  a  ohip  o£ 
wood,  which  carpenters  used  for  measuring. 

*  Kelim,  xti,  4.  '  Joma,  3S  a« 
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incense.  It  is  recorded  tbat  when  these  families  refused  to 
teauh  tlieir  eecrets  to  others,  the  authoiities  sent  fur  bakers 
and  perfume-mixers  from  Alexandria,  Imt  they  did  not  quite 
succeed  iii  producing  the  requisite  articles. 

With  reference  to  competition  among  the  trading  claeaes,  it 
is  interesting  to  find  principles  of  political  economy  cropping 
up  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud;  while  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands'  that  officials  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
periodically  examining  the  weights  and  measures  used  by 
traders,  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  prices  being  fixed  by  the  authorities ;  those  who  dis- 
approve of  the  interference  of  the  overseers  believing  that 
prices  may  safely  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  competition, 
though,  as  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  point  out, 
'  pressure  was  put  upon  certain  traders  in  order  t.o  induce 
them  tu  sell  at  a  cheap  rate.  A  fair  competition  was 
couutenanced,  but  encroachments  upon  other  people's  trades 
were  very  severely  judged.*  Even  an  instance  of  trade 
combination  is  to  be  met  with.  A  case  is  related '  of  two 
butchers  in  a  town  who  made  a  compact  that  the  one  should 
not  kill  on  the  same  days  of  tho  week  as  the  other,  so  that 
they  might  both  have  a  better  chance  of  sellijig  their  meat. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  to  artizans  and  handicrafts 
in  general ;  I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  noteworthy 
features  in  special  crafts  as  they  existed  in  Tahuudical  times. 

I.  Bakers. 

In  the  first  stages  of  society  the  bread  required  for  the 
family  was  baked  in  each  household,  and  it  was  mostly  the' 
wife  or  the  female  Servant  who  performed  this  domestic 
labour.  But  it  appears  that  among  tho  Jews,  bakers  who 
prepared  bread  for  sale  in  the  market-place  have  existed 
in  very  early  times.  It  has  been  noted  before,  that  in 
Jerusalem  there  was  a  street  called  the  street  of  the  bakers, 
where  these  artizans  had  their  bakehouses. 

The  Talraudical  name  for  baker  is  mriTO,  a  word 
probably  of  foreign  origin,  but  the  etymology  of  which  is 

'  Btbft  bilbrft,  89  n.         '  Uaccoth,  2i  a.  *  Baba  bathn,  9  a. 
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not  satififaotorily  explained;  aQoti|er  name  for  baker  in 
*^M|Tn'n>^  which  is  perhaps  conneoted  with  the  Greek  woijl 
fiptoToif,  «'  food."  Neither  of  these  words  is  etymologioallj 
related  to  the  Talmudical  words  denoting  *' bread,*'- of  whid^ 
there  are  three,  viz^  rB»  MDTQf  and  HTCTn ;  these  ai;e 
ijised  indisciiminateljy  without  ^  special  meaning  being. 
attached  to  any  of  them. 

Bread  was  made  of  varions,  kinds  of  cereals^  snoh  as 
wheat,  barley,  and  spelt;  infe^or  sorts  wore  made: of  the 
flour  of  beans  or  lentils.'  There  were  also  choicer  sorts 
called  rorhOi  ^'products  of  fine  flour,**  and  HMpDIvSt 
probably  corresponding  to  our  rolls.  It  is  likely  that  .thesa 
bhmcer  sorts  were  made  by  special  bakers^  such  as  the 
family  of  Gbrmu  to  whom  I  haire  referred  before.  It 
appears  that  each  baker  a4ep]ted  a  particular  shape  for  him 
loaves,  BO  that  the  bread  oif  his  baking  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  hi%  compjetitors.  The  townqieople 
of  Jerusalem  are  reported  to  haye  been  very  particular  with 
respect  to  their  bread,  and  somewhat  looked  down  upon 
those  who  habitually  ate  stale  bread.*  As  implements  used 
in  making  bread,  are  mentioned*  the  kneading  trough,  the 
board  on  which  the  loaves  were  ranged,  the  rolHug-piu,  and 
a  small  trough  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  baker  from 
time  to  time  cooled  his  hands. 

The  oven*  was  generally  made  of  earthenware,  some- 
times of  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  pot  without  a  bottom, 
resting  on  a  basis  of  stones  or  bricks.  By  what  I  suppose 
we  must  call  a  police  regulation,  it  was  enacted  that  from 
the  top  of  the  oven  to  the  beam  of  the  ceiling  there  must 
be  a  distance  of  at  least  forn:  cubits  ;^  this  as  a  precaution 
against  setting  fire  to  the  house. 

The  bakers  were  not  usually  the  bread-sellers ;  there  was 
the  ItO /D  (corrupted  from  the  Greek  word  vpaTrjp)^  the 
factor  or  wholesale  dealer  who  bought  from  the  bakers,  and 
then  there  was  the  7^Q3D,  tlie  retail  bread-seller/  This 
word  71MD    is  evidently  identical  with  the  Greek  term 

^  Pesacbim,  40  h.        *  Shebuoth,  22  b.       >  Sftbbatli,  62  6.      '*  Eelim,  xr,  2. 
*  Bertinoro  oi^  Kclim,  r,  1.  *  Baba  batbra,  20  6.  *  Demai,  t,  4. 
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fi.ovoiriu\7]<: ;  but  instead  of  adopting  ite  proper  lueaniug,  tlie 
Jews  eeem  in  thia  inetanoe  to  have  applied  it  to  one  who 
jsold  tinf/le  loavee.  A  simOar  practice  (of  the  bread-8e?/er 
being  distin^iished  from  the  bread-mni-er-)  appeare  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks;  so  at  least  I  uifer  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  won!  dproTrwXts  (bread-seller)  nsed  by 
Aristophanes,'  as  distinguished  from  aproicoirot  (baker). 

This  armngement  of  bread  going  through  three  hands 
before  it  reached  the  consumer,  must  have  had  a  tendency 
unduly  to  raitie  the  price  of  the  staff  of  life;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  authorities  kept  the  price  well  under  control;  we 
find  that  the  manufacturing  bakera  were  absolved  from 
certain  imposts,  because  the  overseers  were  always  urging 
them*  (tlie  text  says  they  used  to  beat  them)  to  sell  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jehndah,  a  learned  Rabbi  of  the 
second  century,  gained  hia  livelihood  as  a  baker.  Indeed, 
many  men,  distioguished  for  their  learning,  belonged  to  the 
artizan  class,  thus  setting  their  pupils  and  their  contem- 
poraries a  praiseworthy  example  of  industry  and  self- 
reliance. 


II.  Metal-Workers. 

Goldsmiths  and  ailversmitlia  were  nHmerons,  and  their 
productions  comprised  household  utensils,  and  a  variety  of 
ornaments  for  women.;  among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
oue  which  is  called  in  the  Talmud,  "  city  of  gold,"  or 
"  Jerusalem  of  gold ; "'  it  was  either  a  flat  piece  of  gold,  or 
in  the  shape  of  a  crown  (the  upinious  are  divided  on  this 
point),  and  had  the  outlines  of  a  city,  mostly  those  of 
Jenisalem,  figured  on  it. 

The  coppersmiths,  who  are  also  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (II  Timothy,  iv,  14),  have  already  been  re- 
feiTcd  to. 


'  Frogs,  858 :  "  It  is  not  meot  thnt  poets  eliouIJ  rail  nt  each  other  like 
brMd-womca."      From  this  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  these  fem&le  brcod- 
mUoi*  bad  »  reputation  for  abusive  longuago  Bimilar  to  our  aim  market  womm. 
'  Jom*,  9  a.  '  SabbMh,  57  a ;  Hedftrim,  50  a. 
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The  trade  of  blaobmith  mnrt  have  been  earned  on 
extenfiively,  if  we  may  jndge  from  the  long  list  of  agricnlr. 
tural  implements  and  household  utensils  of  iron,  oontained 
in  the  treatise  of  Eelim,  where,  among  other  aitidesi  iron 
tyres  of  wheels  are  mentioned.^  Although  the  furnace  and 
the  process  of  smelting  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  tibe 
Bible,  and  have  supplied  the  poetical  writers  with  maigr 
expressive  images,  yet  I  cannot  find  any  direct  indicatiouB 
that  the  operaidon  of  reducing  iron  from  the  ore  was  carried 
ou  among  the  Jews ;  I  rather  mdine  to  the  opinion  that  iron 
was  imported  from  othe^  countries  in  bars  {rWif)^  or  round 
Itmips,  technically  called  bloam$  (TrXMl) ;'  the  word  used  for 
these  lumps  really  signifies  a  kind  of  cake  baked  on  coals, 
and  is  applied  to  these  pieces  of  iron  on  account  of  their 
roimd  shape.     The  use  of  charcoal  in  forires  was  well 

to  be  noted ;  it  was  enacted*  that  if  a  (Bpark  should  fly  out 
from  a  smithy  (''from  under  the  hammer**  is  the  literal 

expression  of  the  text)  and  cause  ^ome  damage,  the  smith 
is  held  liable. 

The  occurreuce  of  the  word  r\Tl113i*  '*iron  scrapings,'' 
proves  that  they  used  to  polish  iron  by  scraping  it. 

One  of  the  appliances  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  was  called 
**  the  smith's  donkey  ;•  it  was  a  block  of  wood,  probably  with 
some  resemblance  to  a  donkey  in  shape,  which  was  used  as  a 
stand  for  the  bellows.  The  word  **  donkey  *'  was  also  applied 
to  wooden  stands  used  by  other  artizans. 

One  of  the  Jewish  sages  of  the  second  century  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  is  always  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
as  MHDi  prCT,  '* Isaac  the  smith"  He  died  very  young, 
but  is  well  remembered  through  his  son  Jochanan,  who 
became  a  renowned  teacher  in  Seporis.  R.  Jochanan  was  a 
posthumous  child,  and  according  to  a  custom  then  prevailing, 
which  was  instituted  probably  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
father's  memory  in  such  cases,  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  MnD3  "Qj  "the  smith's  son."  His  personal  history  is 
extremely  touching.    His  mother  died  shortly  after  his  birth» 

1  Kelim,  xi,  8.  '  Eelim,  zi,  3.  *  Sabbath,  ISO  «. 

<  Baba  Kama,  62  b.  *  Eelim,  zi,  8.  *  Eelim,  zir,  3. 
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ami  the  orphan  Luj  was  biouglit  up  by  an  aged  grandfather. 
Ilia  whole  life  wus  a  continued  struggle  with  preSBing 
povei-ty ;  ten  eone  were  born  to  him,  but  they  ail  died  during 
his  lifetime ;  there  is  thus  something  strangely  pathetiu  in  his 
sapug :  "  The  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  man  who  does 
not  leave  a  eon  behind  him."'  R.  Jnehanan  was  noted  tor 
his  tolerant  opinions  in  regard  to  pagans;  he  maintained: 
"  The  pagans  out  of  Palestine  are  not  idolaters,  they  merely 
follow  the  practiuee  of  their  fathers."* 

III.  Fi;llebs  and  Dyehs. 

The  early  existence  of  the  trade  of  fuller  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  of  a  locality  called  "the  fullers'  field"  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  The  following  substances  are  enume- 
rated in  the  Tahnud  as  dott;rgent8 : — ^^ 

np3,  the  ancient  natron,  i.e.,  "soda;"  jrm^i  which  was 
probably  potash ;  N''TI0|3,  "  eimolite,"  a  white  earth  found  in 
Argeutiera,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  ancient 
Cimolus;  37U^N■  some  alkaline  substance  which  I  cannot 
identify  ;*  and  1132.  "  soap,"  whiuh  was  supposed  to  be  most 
effective  for  removing  stains,  and  was  to  be  ajiptied  when  the 
other  substances  failed  to  pi'oduce  the  desired  effect. 

The  process  of  dyeing  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent;  at  all  events,  several  pages  of  the  Talmud 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  dyer's  hability  if  he 
shoidd  deviate  from  the  instructions  received  from  his  cus- 
tomer. The  dye-stuffs  used  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  vegetable^  so  at  least  we  may  infer  frona  the  use  of  the 
word  piQD,'  which  literally  means  "  herbs."  The  Jews  were, 
however,  acquainted  with  pnn.°  «8  they  called  that  particular 
species  of  inurex  from  which  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple 
dye  was  obtained. 

Of  the  vegetable  dye-stuffs  applied  by  Jewish  dyers,  are 
named :' 


>  Baba  buthra,  116  a.  '  Cliolin,  13  b,  '  Nidd&h.  63  a. 

'  The  word  is  perlmp  connected  willi  JtU",  "  anow,"  uid  mBj  either  m< 
a  vihite  aubaMnce,  or  a  aubstiLiice  wliich  reiidore  materialg  white  at  snon. 

>  Baba  kamn,  101a.         '  Manachalb,  4-111.        '  Sliobiitb,  rii,  1  nod  Z. 
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DTSDMi  tiio  Greet  Itrdrii,  "  woad,"  yielding  a  blue  colonr ; 
nSTp  aii^  rmiS,  ffrf  colours,  probalily  produced  from  madder. 
Red  and  blue  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  colours,  thoug^h 
it  is  likely  Aat  other  colours  were  kuowii. 

IV.  Pebfumers. 

The  bnsness  of  mixing  incense  has  already  been  alluded 
to ;  with  tfaifi  was  most  likely  connected  that  of  preparing 
cosmetics;  it  is  stated'  that  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  itinerant 
vendors  of  perfomei  iue4  f?  Tvit,  t}Le  atim  to  Mt)&  toflat  ' 
requisites  for  ladies. 

As  an  allied  tisds  to  tfaM'  of  piufomer,  I  may  lOantion 
that  of  haii!dreMar.  A  femil*  hiizdxMKt*  i*  refarad  to  m  ' 
the  Talmad,'  and  Ukawae  aUbd  of- net*,  in  vhudi  .wamtto- 
-wrapped  tttetneelTes  While  their  bur  nraa  htang  dnaied. 
,  JosMihus*  meotioiui  the  ptiotitse  of  iqntbkling  ^ld-di»t  Vpoa 
the  hair  aa  Wving  existed  in  &b  tbae  of  Sing  Scdomoiu 

False  hair  was  also  worn  ;  women  used  artificial  plaits  to 
BQpplemeut  their  own.  A  cuiious  discussion  arises  on  a 
hypothetical  case*: — ^If  s  woman  who  was  sentenced  to  be 
execut-ed  should  express  a  wish  that  her  false  hair  should  be 
g^ven  up  to  her  daughter,  whether  that  request  can  be 
granted  or  not. 


V.  Shoei 

Two  terms  are  used  in  the  Talmud:  "rnSD,  "sandkl- 
maker,"  and  p^si,  "shoemaker,"  but  I  cannot  find  aaj 
indication  that  these  were  B^>arate  trades.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  wooden  shoe*  covered  with  leather,  and  having  the 
upper  portion  fastened  to  the  soles  by  nails.  An  eminent 
sage  of  the  second  century  gained  his  livelihood  by  sandal- 
making,  and  is  always  referred  to  as  "  Jochanan  Easandler." 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  R.  Akiba,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  and  whom  he  visited  in  prison.' 

>  Bkba  bntluft,  22  a.  *  Ohagigah,  46.  ■  Eelin,  xr,  8. 

*  Antiqu.,  Tiii,  7,  3.  *  Bnohin,  7ft.  *  Ssbbrntb,  60a. 

'  B.  Akiba  wm  put  into  pmon,  md  died  the  detth  of  •  mai^  undar  tha 
fOTernanhip  of  ^ni  Anniiu  Bnfui. 
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VI.  Builders. 

The  more  ambitious  structures  among  the  Jews  were 
probably  the  works  of  foreign  architects ;  the  occurrence  of 

such  expressions  as  t'^TD,  "palatium,"  p3,  "bahieum,"  and 
pbpn^»  "triclinium,"  strongly  points  to  Roman  influence. 
The  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  however,  were  no  doubt  built 
by  native  workmen ;  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  brick- 
layers, masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  whitewashers. 
The  houses  were  mostly  otly  one  storey  high,  yet  houses 
with  more  than  one  storey,  where  the  upper  storey  formed 
a  sepai-ate  dwelling,  are  distinctly  mentioned.*  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note  that  the 
whitewashers  employed  a  brush  the  handle  of  which  was 
made  in  joints,'  so  that  they  could  make  it  longer  or  shorter 
at  will. 

The  following  description  of  the  construction  of  mud 
'Vails  is  introduced  by  Maimonides'  in  explaining  the  word 
•^313.  This  word,  according  to  most  commentators,  means 
'  a  row  of  bricks  or  stones,  or  a  low  stone  wall ;  but 
Maimonides  says  it  means  a  wooden  board,  used  in  the 
building  of  walls,  and  he  adds :  •*  The  builders  take  two 
boards  about  six  cubits  long  and  two  cubits  high,  and  ][)laco 
them  parallel  to  each  other  on  their  edges,  as  far  apart  as 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  they  wish  to  build;  then  they 
steady  these  boards  with  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  with 
cords.  The  space  between  the  boards  is  then  filled  'tip 
with  earth,  which  is  -beaten  down  firmly  with  hammers  or 
stampers ;  this  is  continued  until  the  wall  reaches  the 
requisite  height,  and  the  boards  are  then  withdrawn."  I  am 
informed  that  the  same  mode  of  construction  is  even  now 
in  use  among  the '-  natives  in  some  of  the  semi-civilised 
districts  in  the  Andes. 

VII.  POTTBRS. 

The    trade    and    the    processes  «of  the   potter   are   so 
'  frequently  referred  to  in  the  'Bible  that  the  Talmud  has 

^  Baba  bathra,  63  o.        '  Sabbath,  47  a.        *  Coment.  on  Eelim,  zx,  $. 
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little  to  add,  A  peculiar  kind  of  manufacture,  fireqnently 
mentioned  in  tlie  Mislina  and  the  Tulmud,  are  irO  ^3.' 
literally  "Tessela  of  natron."  The  opinions  of  conimeotatore 
differ  very  much  as  to  the  substanced  Etom  which  these 
vesHels  wftre  made.  Ah  far  as  I  can  ascertaia.  they  ■were 
made  from  eoda  obtained  h'om  the  Egyptian  natron  l&kes, 
mixed  ■wiiii  eaiid.  According  to  Maimonides.  they  -were 
only  used  m  drinking  veusele,  and  were  too  brittle  to  stand 
the  fire.  They  eeein  to  have  been  something  between 
eorthenware  and  glaas.  These  vesBclfl  are  likewiae  referred 
to  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Natm-„  xxxi,  10). 


VIII.  Physicians. 

According  to  Rabbinical  phraBeoIogy,  )he  physician 
belonged  to  the  artizan  class;  he  ia  generally  culled  IDtM, 
which  literally  means  "a  ekilled  man,"  and  ia  commonly 
applied  to  haudiuraftumen. 

The  exiatence  of  aiirgical  inatruments  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  phrase  D'^NDTI  VtP  hm  Tnin  m'tO," 
"  as  much  as  a  largo  spoon  of  the  doctore  will  hold,"  proves 
that  the  "  tablespoonful "  is  a  very  ancient  institution.  It 
was  uHual  for  the  patients  to  be  attended  to  at  the  physician's 
house,  but  the  wealthier  classes  often  sent  for  the  physician 
to  attend  them  in  their  own  dwelhngs.* 

Many  of  the  learned  practised  the  healing  art ;  there  was 
Q  celebrated  surgeon  in  the  third  century  named  Abba,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded*  that  he  had  separate  rooms  for  men  and 
for  women ;  he  also  provided  a  kind  of  wrapper  in  which 
women  were  wrapped  while  undergoing  operations.  A  place 
was  set  apart  in  the  wall  where  people  deposited  the  fee,  so 
tbat  he  did  not  know  how  much  any  particular  individual 
had  given.  From  learned  men  he  not  only  did  not  t&ke 
any  fee,  but  when  the  patient  was  a  poor  man,  he  supplied 
him  with  money  to  procure  suitable  nourishment  for  his 
convalescence. 

I  Eetim,  ii,  1.  *  Eelim,  srii,  12.  '  BnBohotb,  U  a. 

•  Tuuitb,  21  i. 


-  ^  *. 
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These  appear  to  be  the  principal  handiorafts  exercised 
among  the  Jews  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  present  era. 
There  existed,  of  course,  some  others — ^for  instance,  fishermen, 
weavers,  coopers,  millers,  &o. ;  but  I  have  not  found  in  them 
any  characteristic  features  that  seemed  to  me  noteworthy. 
While  endeavouring  to  lay  before  you  the  salient  points  of 
ancient  Jewish  industries,  it  has  been  my  chief  aim  to  show 
that  the  inhab^tAnts  of  Palestine  of  two  thousand  years  ago, 
although  chiefly  an  agricultural  people,  were  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  mechanical  arts  by  which  the  commodities 
and  the  embellishments  of  life  are  supplied ;  and  many  men 
who  were  eminent  for  their  profound  learning  did  not  disdain 
to  earn  their  liveUhood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  In 
pursuing  these  researches  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the 
discovery  that  many  practices  and  appliances  which  we 
generally  regard  as  the  offsprings  of  compiaratively  modem 
times,  are  really  developments  of  what  existed  in  ages  long 
gone  by ;  and  I  have  been  strengthened  in  the  conviction 
that  the  past  comprised  the  seeds  of  the  present,  as  the 
present  cojpiprises  the  seeds  of  the  future. 


^^^ 
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LINSCE]     nON  DE  LA  DESTRUCTION  DES  HOMMES 
Dj    is  LE  TOMBEAD  DE  RAMSES  IIL 


DE3TOS  1 1875,  pour  la  premiere 

foie,  rinscrii^ni.  i  I,  racontant  la  destruc- 

tion des  hommi»i  j  texte  a  fait  I'objet  de 

plufiieurs  travaux.  a  Bcrgjnaun  I'a  public  k 

noiiTeau  d'apris  un>  ait  priae  but  lea  Ueux;^ 

M.  Brugsch  en  a  faiv  mio  n—utm.^  complete  accompagn^e 
de  la  transcription;'  M.  Lauth  a  reproduit  ma  traduction 
en  y  faieant  qiieltjues  connections  ;*  enfin  M,  Leftburc*  en 
a  interpr^t^  une  partie  qn'il  a  compar^e  k  on  texte  tiri 
d'un  papyrua  de  I'urin. 

D'apr^s  une  indication  qui  m'avait  ^t^  fouruie  par  mon 
eavant  confrere,  M.  le  Dr.  Stem,  j'ai  trouv^  un  second 
exemplaire  do  cet  int^resB&nt  texte  dans  le  tombean  de 
Ramses  III ;  j'en  ai  pris  copie  pendant  on  e^jour  k  Thebes  ' 
que  j'ai  fait  dans  Iliiver  de  1882,  et  depuis  lors  j'af  pn 
coUationner  ma  copie  but  des  eetampages  que  M.  Lef^bnre 
a  laits  I'ann^e  suivante,  et  qu'il  a  en  Fobligeance  de  mettre 
k  ma  disposition.  Cette  reprodnctioa  avait  ^videmment  &t6 
faite  d'aprte  le  tombeau  de  S^ti  I ;  il  e'y  trouve  un  tr&s  petit 
nombre  de  rariantee,  maia  elle  est  utile  parce  qu'elle  remplit 
quelques  unes  des  lacunes  qui  se  tronvent  dans  roriginal. 
La   chambre  du  tombeau  de  Rams^   III  ddns  laquelle  ee 

■  "  EieroglfptuBahe  IiuohrifUt),"  pi.  Uixt  tt  ng. 

*  "  Die  ii«u«   Weltordnnng  uwh   Temicbtnng  de*  iflndigen  Uentehen< 
gtMhleohtoi."    Bwlin.     1881. 

'  "  Aim  Egypteiu  Toneit,"  p.  71  it  mj. 

'  "  Un  chspitre  de  la  ohroiuque  MUire."     {Ztittehr.Jflr  Atg.  SprMha,  1881.) 
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trouve  rinscription  est  en  beaucoup  plus  mauyais  ^tat  que 
celle  de  S^ti  I;  la  pjerre  s'est  d^lit^e;  il  s'y  est  form6 
beaucoup  de  salpStre,  et  les  chauve-souris  ont  achev^  ce  que 
le  temps  avait  encore  un  peu  respects.  II  serait  impossible 
de  traduire  rinscription  d^apr&s  le  texte  de  Ramsis  UI ;  mais 
je  vais  essayer  d'en  donner  ime  nouvelle  interpretation  en 
m'aidant  des  travaux  et  des  corrections  de  mes  savants 
confreres,  en  particulier  de  M.  Bragsch,  et  en  relevant  deux 
ou  trois  points  oil  la  comparaison  des  deux  versions  m'a 
montr^  que  le  savant  (Egyptologue  s'^tait  ioaxti  da  sens 
vrai.* 

Ligne  1 qui  se  live,  le  dieu  qm  existe  par 

lui-m@me,'  lorsqu'il  Ait  en  possession  de.  la  royautS  des 
hommes  et  des  dieux  ensemble ;  les  hommes  prononc^rent 
des  paroles  [centre  le  dieu]. 

2 lors  done  que  Sa  Majesty,  vie  saine  et  forte, 

etait  dans  sa  vieillesse,  ses  os'  ^taient  d^argent,  sa  chair 
etait  d^or,  ses  boucles  de  lapis  vrai;  Sa  Majesty  s'aper9Ut 
des  paroles  [prononc.ees]  contre  lui 

3.  par  les  hommes.  Bit  par  Sa  Majesty,  vie  saine  et 
forte,  k  ceux  qui  6taient  aupr&9  de  lui :  j'appelle  devant  ma 
face,  Shu,  Tefnut,  Seb, 

4.  Nut,  et  les  pires  et  les  mires  qui  6taient  aveo  moi 
quand  j^^tais  encore  dans  Nun  (I'oc^n  primordial) ;  *  et 
ensuite  mon  dieu  (mon  pire  divin)  Nun,  aminera  ses 

5.  compagnons  avec  lui.  Amine-les  k  petits  pas,  que 
les  hommes  ne  le  voient  pcus,  et  que  ne  s'^coule  (s'e&aie)  pas 
leur  oceur.    Tu  iras  avec  eux, 

>  Pour  abrtger  je  d6«ignerai  le  texte  de  Seti  I  par  S.  et  oeloi  de  Banui^  III 
p«rB. 

'  La  le9on  de  B.     |  jHf  --»-)   xnontre  que  la  ooireotion  de  Mr.  Laath: 

"  deiien  Wort  noh  Terwirklioht "  n'eet  pas  josiififie. 

>  Un  examen  attentif  de  mes  estampages  m'a  proay6  qu^il  faut  lire  dans  S. 
^111  K^ita^  et  plus  loin  Q  ^^  qv  •  (Brugsch,  "  Beise  nach  der  grossen 
Oase  Bl  Ehargeh/'  p.  86  et  40.) 

^  Bemarquer  ioi  la  raiiante  de  B.   f=^* 


6,  dana  le  grand  temple  quand  ila  auiont  donni  leur 
ooosen^Qment ;  je  sortirai  de  Nun  pour  aller  au  lieu  oii  je 
suia;  gti'pn  m'am^oe  Ik  les  dieux. 

-....'7..  Loieque  les  dieux  furent  amv^  dans  bod  lieu,  Ub  ee 
profit^niireDt  en  pr^aenco  de  Sa  Maje«t^  qui  pronouns  eee 
paroles  en  t^  pnisence,  p^re 

■  8.  dei  anciens  dieux,  cr^teur  des  hommeB  et  roi  des 
ttres  jKin;  et  ilu  dirent  en  pr^eence  de  Sa  Majeste  : 

'  9.  Dift-noua  tea  paroles  afin  que  noua  lea  cntendions.^ 
Dit-par  Ba  k  Nun  :  toi,  I'atn^  dea  dieux,  dnquel  jo  buib  n£,  et 
vooB  dieux  anciens, 

-  10.  vcrici  lea  hommeB  qui  Bont  nis  de  mon  ceil,*  pro- 
noncent  Aes  parolea  centre  moi.  Dites-mbi  ce  qiie  voua 
fiiorez  &  ceeujet, 

11.  Toici  j'ai  attendu,  et  je  ne  les  ai  pas  tu^  avant 
d'avoir  entendu  ce  que  votla  direz  k  ce  eujet. 

12.  Tfii  par  la  majeat^  de  Nun  :  mon  fils  Ra,  plus  grwid 
que  celui  qui  I'a  i'ait.  et  que  lea  dieux  qui  I'ont  crd^ ;  ton 
trSne  est  bien  ^tabli,  et  gronde  est  la  crainte 


'  Noiu  MOD)  kinti  le  cwnuneiuieiiient  de  riatoripticni  k  pen  pria  oatuj^vl.  X« 
orime  dee  hominei  Mt  oelui  qui  «at  ripiti  pliu  loin.'  Ei  m  iont  pannU.de  parier 
eontrel  ear  roi.  Hr.  Brugich  tttablwsKit  I»  aeni  ainn  1. 1 ;  "  Und  die  MjiTW'lMin 
vslohe  auf  du Qebirge  geaogsn Tenoliwonii  noh  gegen  ihcen  Wfrrn."  -  Oel*  id* ' 
pualt  oUer  plui  loin  que  le  texts.. 

'  Heat  fait  plusiennfouAUniioadaTuleitoitet  niftbolc^tiMkUpuiaMaw 
orfatrioe  de   ronl,  •inii  Todtl,  eb.'  98   (je  cite  d'apr&i  le  tozte  tMbui  da 


^^fmmSX^  >n) 


bienheimui  luminem  qn'a  crSfi  Tom  lai-mtme.    Je  aoii  n6  d'm 
deionoU-'jetpluitoin:   ^  ^  ^  ^  ^I»\£>  '^"*^  • 

^  --  r:;  q  p = -i  :r  i :  ii.#  ^-  '■■'-" 

T«r  qn'a  crCf,  I'wl  dn  maltre  unique  lonqu'  lue.n'ftnit  pM  aneoM  an&nU 
Eonu."  Fuii  dans  le  ohapitrs  o&  Honu  demaade  1  »od  pfae  da,  panToir  rdir  ' 
oomme  lui  see  crfatarei  at  o&  il  eit  pnni  de  w  prfKmption  pat  U  liliwm,  qsa 
Bet  Ini  fait  k  1'cnI. 
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13.  q^e  tu  iii^ires,  que  ton  oeil  se  dirige  snr  ceux  qui 
conspirent  contte  toi ;  dit  par  la  majesty  de  Ra :  voici^  ils 
8'enfaient  snr  les  montagnes 

14.  et  lenrs  coenrs  sont  effiray^s  &  canse  de  ce  que  je 
lei^r  ai  dit.  lis  dirent  (unanim^ment)  devant  la  majesty  de 
Ra :  laisse  aller  ton  oefl, 

15.  que  ce  8oit  lui  qui  vainque  ceux  qui  complotent  des 
choses  manvaises,  aucun  oeil  ne  sera  en  &ce  de  lui  (pour 
rempSchier  de  les  firapper)  s'il  descend  sous  la  forme 

16.  d'Hathon  La  d^esse  alia  done  et  elle  tua  les  hommes 
sur  les  montaghes.  Dit  par  la  majesty  de  ce  dieu  :  viens  en 
paix,  Hathor. 

17 m*61oignerai  d'elle.     Dit  pair  cette  d^esse : 

tu  es  yivant,  quand  je  Fai  emport^  sur  les  hommes,  mon 
"coeur  en  a  ^t£  heureux. 

18 dit  par  la  majesty  de  Ra:  je  Hmporte  sur 

eux  .....  leur  destruction^    De  \k  viemt  que  Sekhet 

19.  pendant  plusieurs  nuits  foula  aux  pieds  leur  sang, 
commen^nt  k  H^racl^opolis.    Dit  par  Ra : 

20.  J'appelle  vers  moi  des  coureurs  lagers  et  rapides; 
qu'ils  soient  prompts  comme  ....;* 

21.  .......  ces  coureiuB  arrivferent  sm*  le  champ ;   Sa 

Majesty  l^ur   dit:    qu'ils  courent  &  Elephantine  et  qu*ils 
in'apportent 

22.  des  mandragores  en  grand  nombre;  quand  furent 
apport^es  ces  mandragores,  eUes  furent  remises  au  meunier 
'd'H^Kopolis 

23.  pour  les  inoudre,  en  mSme  temps  que  les  prStresses 
etendaient  de  Torge  pour  faire  de  la  boisson ;  on  mit  les 
mandragores  dans  des  vases   avec   le  sang  des   homimes, 

*  ll  7  a  ici  une  yamnte  curieuse : 
n  Mt  difficile  de  traduire  auirement  que  "  fettinent  ncut  Tentai  Tentrii." 


/WA/WV 
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et  Ton  fit  de  cette  boisHon,  aept  mille  cnicheB.'  Alore  vint 
la  majesty  de  Ra  avec  ses  dieux  pour  voir  cette  boissoo, 
apr^  qu'il  efit  dit  k  la  d^eese  de  tuer  les  hommeB  pendant 
leuiB  jours  de  navigatioa, 

Dit  par  k  majcet^  de  Ra :  c'eet  bien  (cea  vaaes) ;  je  vaiB 
protiger  lee  hommea  avec  cela.  Elevez  voa  mains  k  ce 
Bujet  parceque  je  ne  lui  (i  la  ddease)  diiai  plus  de  tuer  lea 
hommes.* 

La  majeste  du  roi  de  la  te  et  de  la  Basse  Egjpte, 

Ra,  ordooDa  k  la  favei     <  uit  de  r^pandre  le  liquide 

qui  ^tait  daus  ces  vases ;  intpa  qui  ^taieiit  des  quatre 

cdt^  furent. 

29.  remplia  d'eau  par  at^  de  ce  dieu.'  Le  d^esse 
Tint  au  matin,  et  elle  trc         -^     bamps 

30.  inond^s.  Sod  viaage  e  fut  r^joui;  elle  se  mit  k 
boire  k  sati^ti^,  et  elle  b'bu  alia  i      frie, 

31.  et  elle  ne  vit  plus  les  botumes.  Dit  par  la  ma- 
jeat^  de  Ra:  viena  en  paiz,  puissante  d^ease  ;*  c'eat  ]k 
I'origine 

>  n  J  *TUt  Ut  un  membre  de  plinM  donb  11  rate  un  lamboui  tUoi  B. 

*  n  eat  ragnttable  qn'i  Mt  eudroit  le  UxU  de  B.  eoit  en  aiuu  mauTkia  (tat ; 
eependaiit  j'ai  pu  lire  diitinctemeDt  «t  Tfirifieg  lur  reilMnpnge  see  awta  da 

idhgmW:  J^  ^  '^  P  ^  ^fe^i'  *'"«'«»«™P'"  ^^ 
tmer  le*  kommst,  Le  mot  ^^t  inuique  dana  B.  Quant  k  •,  ,  '^i  1]  nQ  'TTT' 
il  eat  plus  rfigulier  de  traduire  (Uvtt  Ui  nurim,  quoiqne  dana  oe  tezte  il  n* 
&ill«  pH  M  tenir  de  trop  prii  aoz  pronomi  et  aui  ditorminatifi  tda  qn'fia  aoDt 
indiqnia. 

'  Non  •eolenunit  Ka  D'oidaniiBni  pitu  U  deatraotioi]  de*  homniM,  maia  il  n>  ' 
feire  ea  eorte  qu'Hathor  >oU  obUgJe  de  a'anMer  dam  le  ma«aacte  ;  poor  ada 
il  Ta  lui  {aire  SprouTer  reSst  de  la  boiHon  qui  a  iti  &biiqii£e.    Cette  baiaaon  eat 

derenue  un  I  S(  T^  *  '''"  l>oi*i<>D  V^  oblige  »a  npot,  qoi  endott,  un  ' 
naMotiqne.  Dana  1«  lifre  dee  Uorta  le  rerbe  1 1  &  '  J^T  "  '**"  oooelMr,'* 
Mt  dh  enphfmiame  pour  "  mourir." 
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32.  des  jeunes  fillee  d'Amu.  Dit  par  la  majesty  de  Ra 
h.  cette  d^esse :  on  hii  fera  dee  vaaee  de  boiseon  eiiivi'ante  au 
tempa  de  la  fete  amiuelle,  leur  iiombre  ecra  d'apris 

33.  celui  des  eerv^antea  (du  temple).  De  \k  vient  que 
dea  vases  de  boiasou  enivrante  d'apr^s  le  nombre  des  ser- 
vantea  8ont  faits  par  tous  lea  houunea  a  la  fete  d'Hathor 
depuis  le  premier  jour. 

34.  Dit  par  la  majesty  de  Ba  k  eette  d^esse :  s'il  y  a  ime 
douleur  cuisante  qui  me  fait  souf&ir,  dira-t-ou  quelle  est  cette 
doulemr? 

35.  Dit  par  la  majesty  de  Ra :  je  suia  vivant  mon  coeui- 
est  las  d'etre  avec  eux  ;  je  lea  ai  tu^a  ea  vain, 

36.  Ce  n'a  pas  ki&  une  destruction  de  la  longueur  da 
mon  bras'  (auaei  complete  que  j'aurais  pu  la  faire).  Dit 
par  les  dieux  qui  I'accompagnaient :  arri^re  ta  lassitude,  tu 
as  obteon 

37.  oe  que  tu  d^sirais,  Dit  par  la  majeet^  du  dieu  it  Nun : 
ma  chair  est  malade  pour  la  premifere  fois ;  je  n'irai  pas  jusqu'ft 
ce  que  j'atteigue  un  autre  (pour  me  soutenir). 

Le  texte  s'interrompt  iei  pour  faire  place  &  la  peiuture  de 
la  vache  celeste,  et  it  la  description  tr^s-fragmeutaire  qui 
raccompagne.     II  manque  done  dans  le  texte  de  Ramsea  III, 


3e  gu'&Ht  Mr.  Brugiich,   jo  crou 

Mr.   BrugBch  tnuiuit ;   "  Meine 

Menscbea)  zu  tein.     Ich  habv  Bia 

Nirhl  kim,  wnderu  long  ut  mein 

par»It  pu9  coucordor  avoo  co  que 

0  lui  cause  la  BOi'i^t^  dea  hamnira  ; 

mt  qu'il   I'aunit  A6»ir6. 

pertouae,  ma  paratt  uiio 


'  Ms]gr£  Tautacite  qui  a' attache  i  tout 
devoir  maintonir  ma  traduction  preoedento. 
Seele  iat  us  mude  gewordeo,  mit  ibneo  (dea 
Tertilgt,  uDd  koui  Mann  iat  flbrig  geblleben. 
Arm  geiresen."  Cette  mterpretation  ne  mi 
dit  Ba.  Le  diou  ae  plaint  de  la  laiiaitude  qi 
preuve  qu'tl  no  lua  a  paa  d^triuta  dusbi   vi 

5*o  —  s\;  'fe'  '^  •  ''»■  ^"^^ 

eipreuioo  compoafis  dans  lo  gcnro  d»   q   q      „^~'  "^ft 


'nuUemont 


Bifere."    ■ 


:::^^A>i.s. 


s   diSji,   S.,   1.  15. 


.^^^  oi  il  aignifle  comnxe  I'indiquo  Mr.  de  Boug^,  "  dutruiri-,  anoonlii!." 
Litt.  "  Ce  n'eat  pas  une  dntruction  de  la  longueur  de  mou  bnu,"  c'ett-k  dire 
auasi  complete  que  j'auriui  pu  la  faire  ou  qua  je  I'auraia  Toulue  ;  ou  bieu  camrae 
je  I'ai  propose  dana  ma  premiere  traduction  "  oil  j'aiv  «t«tulu  ma  maio,"  o'aat-i- 
dire  quo  j'aie  faita  par  moi-oilSme. 


dans  It  Jombeau  de  Ramai»  111. 


l^infl  dea  parties  Ics  phis  importantes  da  I'mBcription : 
'  I'eiilivemGQt  de  Ra  par  la  vache  Nut  et  le  pardon  accords 

»ux  hommea.     S.  35  :  ^  ^  "^  -^^  *|'  "^    ®^   ^ 

VoB  pichh  tont  lUrrihe  vous,  le  meurtre  I'loiffne  le  rtiewrtre  ;  de 
la  viennml  Its  Bocrificet.  (B  faut  supplier  dans  la  lacune  le 
mot  ^  <=-). 

Quaad  rioscription  de  B.  reprend,  c'est  aux  recommanda^ 
tioQs  que  Ra  adresse  k  3eb  (S.  56}  de  ee  garder  aveo  Boia 
coQtre  lea  aerpente  qu'il  contient. 

R,  1.  38.  "  Dit  par  la  majcat^  du  dien  &  Thoth :  appelle 
derant  moi  la  majesty  de  Seb,  diaant :  viene,  hfite  toi 
Bilr  le  champ.  Loreqiie  fut  venue  la  niajeat^  de  Seb,  ta 
majeet*!  de  ce  dieu  lui  dit:  preilda  garde  aux  aerpente  qiji 
Bont  en  toi,  qu'ils  me  craignent  tel  cjue  je  buib,  et  loi-aque  tu 
connaitraa  leur  acience,  tu  cotUTas  eiiauitH  au  lieu  oii  est  mon 
p^re  Nun  et  tn  lui  diras : '  prenda  '  garde  aok  sat^nts '  de  la 
terre  et  de  I'eau." 

n  reste  trop  pen  du  texte  de  R.,  les  variontes  qui  s'y 
trouvent  sont  trop  pen  importantee  pour  qu'il  y  ait  lieu  & 
tenter  une  nouvelle  interpretation.  L'inscriptiou  B'arr^te 
bruBquemeat  au  milieu  de  la  ligne  85  de  S.,  parceque  I'eepace 
a  manqn^  au  scribe.  Notis  avoQa  ici  im  exemple  de  la  negli- 
gence avec  laquelle  travaillaient  les  ecnbee  i^^tiena.  Oni 
a  Toulu  profiter  d'une  petite  chambre  an  fond  da  tombeau, 
et  Tomer  comme  c°lle  de  S^ti  I ;  ^videmment  on  a  oom- 
menc^  par  graver  Bur  la  paroi  en  face  de  la  porCe  la  belle 
vache  celeste  qui  eat  la  partie  centrale  de  I'inscription,  puis 
on  a'est  mis  k  ^crire  le  texte  en  commen<:ant  k  droite  de  Ja 
porte  Bans  calculer  la  grandeur  des  algues  et  sans  e'inquiSter 
Bi  I'eapace  enffirait.  Aussi  n'^tait  on  arriv^  qu'&  S.  29  qttaad 
on  a  ^t^  arr^te  par  le  dessin  de  la  vache.  II  est  probaUe 
qu'en  meme  temps  un  autre  ouvrier  gravait  la  seconde  partie' 
de  rinscription  de  I'autre  cdt6  dn  dessin,  car  daiis  les  deux 
tombeaux,  apr^s  la  vache  le  texte  reprend  aa  mSme  endroit. 
Get  ouvrier  a  fait  la  ui€me  fante  que  le  premier,  et  la  plaiso 
lui  a  manqu^  ^galement.    Mais  peu  importait  pourra  qiie 
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lea  mure  fussent  recouverta ;  qui  done  irait  contr61er  ('exacti- 
tude de  la  copie. 

R^sumnna  encore  une  foia  la  ^artie  la  plus  iutercssaute 
de  ce  curieux  mythe.     Ra,  le  roi  dea  horamea  et  des  dieux, 

deja  avanc^  en  kge,  a'aperfoit  que  les  hommea  prononcent 
contre  lui  dea  paroles  siSditieuses.  U  convoque  alora  lea 
dieux  Shu,  Tefnut,  Seb  et  Nut,  ainai  qiie  aou  p6re  Nnn  pour 
leiir  demaoder  conaeil  but  ce  qu'il  y  a  a  faire.  Ceux-ci 
I'engagent  ^  envoyer  eon  ceil  qui  prendva  la  fonne  d'Hathor, 
et  qui  maaaacrera  les  rebellee.  La  d6esse  execute  lo  mandat 
k  la  aatiafaction  de  Ra,  et  poui-  achever  la  destruction  dea 
hommea,  elle  devieut  SekLet  la  puiasante,  qui  foule  aux  pieda 
pendant  plueieura  nuita  le  sang  dea  coupables.  A  ce  moment 
Ra  ordoune  k  eea  coureura  d'aller  en  Mte  k  Elephantine  lui 
chercher  dea  mandragores  qu'il  remet  au  meunier  et  aux 
prctreaaea  d'H^liopolis,  qui  en  melent  lo  jua  au  aang  dea 
hommea  et  en  font  7,000  cruehes  de  boiseon,  Ra  vient  pour  lea 
voir  et  enchante  de  ce  spectacle  il  declare  qu'il  s'en  aervii'a 
pour  prot^ger  lea  humains,  et  que  deaormaia  il  n'ordonnera 
plua  it  la  deesae  de  maaaacrer  les  hommea.  Auaai  fait^il 
r^pandro  pendant  la  nuit  le  liquide  de  cee  cruchea  qui  recouvre 
la  terre  de  toua  cotes.  Au  matin  arrive  la  d6eBae  qui  a  paaa^ 
la  nuit  k  fouler  aux  pieda  les  cadavrea ;  elle  boit  avec  avidity, 
a'enivre  et  ne  voit  plus  les  hommea  qui  ^chappent  ainai  a  la 
destruction.  Cepcudant  Ra  ao  aent  malade,  il  est  laa  de  la 
Boci^te  des  humaina,  et  il  ae  fait  porter  au  ciel  par  Nut  qui  a 
pris  la  forme  d'une  vache.  A  ce  moment  lea  lacunes  du  teste 
ne  noua  permettent  pas  de  reconstruire  completenient  I'ordre 
dea  faita.  Lea  hommea  voient  puaeer  Ra,  et  il  serable  que 
de\aut  lui  lis  s'engagent  k  detniire  ceux  dea  leura  qui  aont 
sea  ennemia  Au  matin  lea  hommea  aorteut  portant  leura  area, 
et  lie  percent  de  leura  flfechea  les  ennemia  du  roi.  Auaai  Ra. 
leur  declare  que  leura  fautea  leur  aout  pardonn^ea,  et  que  la 
mort  de  sea  ennemia  a  paye  leur  ranpon.  Le  texte  ajouta 
que  c'eat  la  I'origine  des  eacrificei 

Ainsi  en  Egypte  I'idie  qui  a  conduit  k  I'lnatitution  du 
aacrifice  est  presque  la  meme  que  chez  les  Hebreux  ou  chez 
lea  Greca."  •'  Le  meurtre  ^carte  le  meurtre,"  comme  dit 
I'Egyptien ;  la  mort  Eloigns  ta  mort.     Lea  hommea  se  sout 
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lebell^  coiitre  lenr  roi,  ils  sont  vou^s  i  la  destmction ;  i 
mte  partie  d'entre  enx  obtieat  son  pardon  en  faiaant  perir 
oenx  qui  persistunt  dans  la  r^volte,  et  d^sormais  lee  eacriBces 
oomm^orant  cet  ^TeDement  qui  a  saav£  les  hommee  de 
raoABiituaeineQt  II  y  a  boub  cette  forme  bizarre  de  Vinacrip- 
tjon  igjrptiflune  tine  pens^e  que  je  recommande  k  Tattention 
dttsavanto  qui  B'occapeut  de  I'^tude  compar^e  des  religions. 
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